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THE HLM WHOSE TIME HAS COME. 


She had one love. 

He had one secret. 
Cocaine. 



“TORCHLIGHT’S HONESTY GETS TO YOU” 
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Director of Photography ALEX PHILLIPS Written by P.S. MARTIN & ELIZA MOORMAN Edited by CHARLES TETTONI 
Produced by JOEL DOUGLAS Executiye Producer MANUEL ROJAS Directed by TOM WRIGHT 

lu^ rn IMS TORCH PRODUCTIONS, INC. An i—^-m lni,™,ion.l Film Bnln.n, 
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Channel One 

Who's the Parasite, Jack? 


We at VIDEO don’t mean to put a damper on your balmy summer days, but once again 
we’re compelled to bring up the subject of Jack Valenti, president of the Motion Picture 
Association of America. As you no doubt already know, Valenti is Hollywood’s spokesman 
and often vents strong feelings about home video. 

In an interview with the New York Times Valenti said, “The videocassette recorder is a 
parasitical instrument” (emphasis is Valenti’s). He especially took umbrage at the PAL- 
standard twin-slotted VCR being sold in the Middle East by Sharp: “Now you go out and 
rent three cassettes at one dollar, three beautiful pictures, let’s say, Lawrence of Arabia, 
Star Wars, and some other blockbuster. All right, you go over to someone’s house and 
they show these three beautiful pictures and when they’re done, you pull your cassette 
out of the other side of the machine and you’ve got those three pictures on one cassette 
with no copyright paid.” 

We’d like to respond. First, there’s absolutely no reason for his overreactive, vitupera¬ 
tive, sometimes noxious stance. Even Jack Wayman—his nemesis at the Electronic 
Industries Association, who is known throughout videoland for his strong lungs—is not 
nearly as neurotic about this issue. Second, Valenti conveniently ignores the fact that the 
movie industry has benefitted from video in not-so-hidden and not-so-obvious ways. 
Valenti bemoans the bottom line of the average film (now $14.4 million) and emphasizes 
that perhaps one in ten is likely to be a blockbuster, and sbe of ten will ultimately lose 
money. What he doesn’t say is how many actors, grips, directors, writers, and other 
Hollywood folks get work because of the “video rights. ” Smart agents know that the video 
rights are going for big bucks these days {Supergirl, although a turkey, was presold on 
cassette for millions before a scene was even shot), and these monies continually feed the 
hungry pipe that is known as Hollywood. Videocassettes have rightly established a middle 
market that is comfortably esconced between the cable deal and the moviehouses. Valenti 
knows this, of course, but he won’t admit it. 

Other pertinent facts: People with VCRs still go to the movies and buy popcorn on 
Saturday night. Even if the double-cassette VCR were sold here, it probably wouldn’t cut 
into the $4 billion per year picture gross. We know people with twin-slotted audio¬ 
cassette decks who do lots of copying yet still buy records or prerecorded tapes every 
week. People are less larcenous than Valenti would have us believe. The VCR has given a 
sagging music business a much-needed boost. Semitalented dancers and actors, as well 
as third-rate guitarists, get work they wouldn’t have had thanks to music videos. 

So think again. Jack. Is the VCR a “parasitical instrument”? Or is Hollywood a 
parasitical country? 

Tom Weihs’ photograph graces this month’s cover. This photo (his sbsth cover) will 
unfortunately be his last. We at VIDEO were deeply saddened when Tom Weihs died 
suddenly at the age of 36. His output in our magazine was prodigious and his talent 
unmistakable. Art Director Amy Gottlieb is especially mournful, and we’re certain there 
will be many days in the future when she reaches for her Rolodex and remembers all the 
times that Tom made her look good. Readers, of course, will be forgiven if they don’t 
spend a lot of time studying the fine-print credit lines. We’ve always believed that the 
editors, writers, photographers, and artists are the backbone of a good-quality magazine, 
yet we also feel that it’s important to be humble and leave our egos in the desk drawer. 
Tom Weihs was that sort of gentleman, and we emphasize the 'noiA gentleman. He was 
loved by many people in the magazine and photography worlds, and we’d like to express 
our heartfelt condolences to his family. He will be missed as a photographer in the pages of 
VIDEO—but more important, he v^l be missed as a man. 
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UNLEASH 
THE FULL 
POTENTIAL 
OF YOUR VCR. 

Put a new TDK Extra High Grade video cassette in your VCR and 
watch the power it unleashes. 

* ^ demands of today’s more sophisti¬ 

cated VCRs,TDK E-HG delivers the most impressive performance 
you ve ever seen—even at the more critical slower speeds 
That’s because its super-refined Super Avilyn particles 
enable TDK E-HG to attain a BET value* of 35mVg. This pro¬ 
vides E-HG with a smoother, denser magnetic surface to 
record on; which results in super-clear colors, ultra-sharp 
images and superior audio characteristics. E-HG is also the 
Ideal tape for your prized video library, because it withstands 
the test of time play after play. 

assure the maximum quality and power of 
E-HG, we’ve encased it in a super precision SQ cassette 
shell mechanism, which helps TDK deliver smoother 
running, consistently trouble-free performance that vir¬ 
tually surpasses any other brand of video cassette on 
the market today. 

New TDK E-HG. No other extra high grade 
video cassette has its performance power. Unleash 
It on your VCR today. 

OTDK 

WHERE GREAT ENTERTAINMENT BEGINS. 

• BET value: The measure indicates the fineness of the magnetic particles con- 

me Bt I value, the finer and more numerous the particles—and the greater the 
tape s video and audio performance capability. 

For additional information, circle No. 3 on Reader Service Card. 
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Fast Forward 

Late-Breaking News 


Copyguard Comes 
to 'Cotton' 

When Embassy re¬ 
leased The Cotton Club as 
a home video this spring, 
it wrote a new page in 
video histoiy. Coppola’s 
Jazz Age epic was duhhed 
using a new anti-copy 
system called Macrovi¬ 
sion. The process works 
by tricking a copying 
VCR’s automatic gain 
control (AGC) into pro¬ 
ducing a noisy, dim re¬ 
recording. 

Previous copy-proofing 
systems caused incom¬ 
patibility problems— 
tapes which were un- 
watchable as well as un- 
copyable on some 
machines. Embassy and 
Macrovision, the com¬ 
pany that developed the 
new process, have issued 
assurances that no such 
problems exist here— 
and none were noted in 
several recent screen¬ 
ings of the copyguarded 
Cotton Club on a variety 
of new and old VCRs. But 
it is stm too early to cate¬ 
gorically say that Mac¬ 
rovision is compatible 
with all VCRs and disc 
players. It wasn’t too ear¬ 
ly for Jack Valenti, 
though. He praised 
Embassy and Macrovi¬ 
sion in terms usually re¬ 
served for major break¬ 
throughs in cancer re¬ 
search: “Ingenuity has 
led to this pathfinding in¬ 
novation. It will allow us 
to go forward with new¬ 
found strength to protect 
this country’s intellec¬ 
tual property rights.” 

Valenti has reason to 
be pleased—in fact, many 
reasons. MacrovLsion en¬ 
coding can be added to all 
dubs of a master tape, and 
early reports Indicate it 
may have broadcast and 
cablecast uses. First-run 
movies, made-for-TV 
spectaculars, and sports 
specials could all become 


untapeable. Since the Be- 
tamax decision affirmed 
the right to home taping, 
copyguarding by cable 
and the networks could 
start another round of 
court battles—^with VCR 
makers and owners on 
the offensive this time. 

Prerecorded 8 


There’s great news for 
all the dozens of satisfied 
owners of 8mm video 
gear—or at least a great 
rumor. Kodak is plan¬ 
ning to release a library 
of prerecorded 
videotapes with some 
150 film titles, this fall. 
An exec from Amaray In¬ 
ternational, the cassette 
box producer, says his 
company has been 
approached by Kodak to 
design little boxes for 
“250,000 tapes of some 
150 titles.” Spokesmen 
for Kodak would not 
confirm the Amaray 
statement—or even say 
that releases are definite¬ 
ly being planned. They 
would only admit that 
they “see a very definite 
need” for prerecorded 
tapes to bolster their stUl 
slow-selling 8mm 
hardware. 

Stereo Notes 


It’s a stereo stampede— 
TV stations are convert¬ 
ing to MTS stereo at an 
ever-increasing rate. A 
recent estimate is that 40 
percent of American 
homes are now in range 
of at least one stereo 
broadcast station. But 
with all that hardware in 
place, broadcasters are 
complaining that not 
enough stereo program¬ 
ming is available for play. 

At a recent broadcast¬ 
ers’ convention, panel¬ 
ists said that costly in¬ 
crease in production 
time (as much as 5 times 
more than for mono 


sound) is slowing the 
growth of prerecorded 
stereo programming. 

NBC recently announced 
it will expand its stereo 
broadcasts. The Tonight 
Show goes permanently 
stereo this month; and 
Saturday Night Live fol¬ 
lows in December. 

• Group W Cable is getting 
stereo-ready too—sort of. 
This summer, the com¬ 
pany’s two million sub¬ 
scribers in 33 states will 
be offered a form of stereo 
sound, minus the Second 
Audio Program (SAP). AH 
that is needed is an out¬ 
board converter box 
which picks up FM stereo 
and pipes it into a sub¬ 
scriber’s audio receiver. 
Group W plans to sell the 
boxes outright to its sub¬ 
scribers for about $100. 

Unless you’re dying for 
SAP, this sound delivery 
method avoids the need 
for TVs with buUt-in MTS 
capability—^bad news for 
all the manufacturers 
who hope to bolster their 
sagging profits by selling 
sets with buUt-in decoders. 

Son of Dimensia 


RCA has a new, ex¬ 
panded version of its 
multi-function super sys¬ 
tem. Dimensia is now 
avaUable with a 40-inch 
projection TV, a 100 watt- 
per-channel integrated 
amp, and a 20-band 
graphic equalizer. The 
system’s microprocess¬ 
ing nerve center is 
normally wedged into its 
26-inch moiiltor/re- 
ceiver, so the new projec¬ 
tion TV (PLR500 or 
PLR600) had to be spe¬ 
cially designed to take 
over the wide range of 
mix-and-match func¬ 
tions and full remote con¬ 
trol which make the sys¬ 
tem unique. 

At a recent demonstra¬ 
tion, the rear-projection 
TV’s picture quality was 


generally acknowledged 
to be excellent—^for a pro¬ 
jection TV. As well it 
should be—there was no 
announced price at press 
time, but the projection 
option will add about 
$1500 to Dimensia’s 
already-hefty $6000 
pricetag. 

Cable & Tape 

Some cable operators 
believe that the spread of 
VCRs is ruining then- 
business—why subscribe 
to cable when you can 
rent all the movies you 
want? But now one com¬ 
pany has adopted a hair- 
of-the-dog attitude, using 
VCRs to boost subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Jones Intercable oper¬ 
ates in 21 states. In some 
of its systems it is now 
test-seUing GE VCRs with 
its cable service. For a 
package price of $44.95 
per month, lucky sub¬ 
scribers can get two (yes 
folks, two) pay ser¬ 
vices—and the VCR for 
keeps. The fee includes 
$20 per month for 24 
months to pay for the 
VCR—that’s list price 
plus finance charges. 

Tubes in Space _ 

One giant step for man¬ 
kind, one ministep for 
tinyvlsion. NASA and 
Panasonic recently 
announced a new ex¬ 
periment—^placing a 
1-1/2-lnch color portable 
TV (Panasonic’s CTlOl) 
aboard the Space Shuttle 
this fall. No, the TV isn’t 
there to let astronauts 
keep abreast of their 
favorite soaps in space. 
According to a spokes¬ 
man for Panasomc, there 
has never been a TV on 
the Shuttle, and the tiny 
set wUl be used to test the 
feasibUlty of beaming 
video directly to our gqys 
and gals in orbit. □ 



























He was a being from another world; 
With her; he learned what^m^ 

Love..- 


Beta 


















How Do We Do It? 
Volume 

Normally when I read a 
magazine I’ll scan through 
and read one or two stories, 
then put it aside. However, I 
am still poring over your 
May 1985 issue. I enjoyed 
comparing notes with your 
reviewers on the “Hot 100” 
picks, stumbled over the triv¬ 
ia quiz, and enjoyed the 
Clint Eastwood interview. 
However, the subject I am 
particularly happy to see ad¬ 
dressed is that of Steven Di- 
meo’s “Soundtracking.” I 
have been trying for more 
than a year, with little suc¬ 
cess, to find out which VHS 
tapes and LV discs are avail¬ 
able in high-fidelity stereo. 
Dealers are at the mercy of 
distributors, who in turn 
seem to keep such informa¬ 
tion a secret, or are them¬ 
selves kept in the dark by 
the studios. Several times I 
have called studio labels with 
questions about a title or ask¬ 
ing for a list of titles to be 
released with dual-channel 
soundtracks. Nearly every 
time I have met with a dead 
end, ranging from ignorance 
to outright hostility. 

Craig A. Pearce 
Berwyn, Ill. 

I enjoyed your article on the 
varieties of audio on tape and 
disc. You were correct about 
the lack of standards in both 
package labeling and video 
formats. However, I noticed 
numerous discrepancies in 
both your audio chart and the 
story itself. (You did state 
that your chart was based on 


Feedback 

Readers Air Their Views 


package labels, though.) 

Many have been re-released 
in Beta Hi-Fi stereo and 
many are mislabeled or not 
labeled at all. 

Robin M. Bearss 
Tampa, Fla. 

Your article on video/audio 
“Soundtracking” was in¬ 
teresting but contained 
numerous errors about LV 
disc releases. Some titles 
were listed as not available 
on laser but are readily avail¬ 
able, including Gone with the 
Wind, The Bounty, and 
Thriller. Others are promised 
for the near future. A few 
are available as Japanese im¬ 
ports from a few mail-order 
dealers. Also, Star Trek III 
is the first movie scheduled 
to be released with digital 
sound. 

John Bertram 
Editor & Publisher 
LaserTrader 
Huntington, W. Va. 

Thanks for a dynamic maga¬ 
zine. But looking through the 
“Soundtracking” article I 
noticed you neglected to list 
CED videodisc releases. 

True, no one is making CED 
players right now, but CED 
discs are being released as 
regularly as clockwork, with 
many in stereo. Sometimes, 
in our excitement to be in 
the avant garde we over¬ 
look our responsibility to 
owners of still-current for¬ 
mats. 

Thomas C. Flynn 
Corona, Calif. 

Steven Dimeo’s “Soundtrack¬ 
ing” is just the kind of article 
I look forward to: packed 
with interesting information. 
Well done. By now I’m sure 


you have received a number 
of letters saying Gone with 
the Wind is not just “stereo” 
as indicated in your chart but 
Hi-Fi and Dolby. 

Brian Colbath 

New York 

We would like to thank the 
many readers who wrote de¬ 
tailed letters adding to or 
correcting the information in 
the “Soundtracking” story, 
though we regret to say we 
haven’t space to print many 
of them. It's impossible to perfect 
such a project; the basic 
point was to show the extent of 
the confusion about videol 
audio program labeling. 

Webster's, Please 

I appreciated Tim Onosko’s 
“Found Sound” in the April 
1985 issue. While at first 
skeptical of the claims of 
“theater like” sound, I 
thought I would risk nothing 
by wiring up a rear pair of 
bookshelf speakers to my ex¬ 
isting sound system 
(Harmon/Kardon HK 750 
amp, Sony SL-HF500 VCR). 
The sound was incogitable. 
Anyone who has a Hi-Fi VCR 
or LV disc player and is not 
using the techniques shown 
in the article is enjoying only 
one-third of the benefits of 
his system. My wife Jenifer i 
knows this phase decoding 
process is as remarkable as I 
claim, for she gauges my en¬ 
thusiasm by the amount of 
sweat on the palms of my 
hands. After playing the 
demo tape supplied with my 
VCR, amplified by this de¬ 
sign, I had to towel off! 

R.D. Willis 
Puyallup, Wash. 


Fantastic 

Martin Porter’s “Heard Any 
Good Movies Lately” [April 
1985] states that theatrical 
digital delivery systems are 
years away. Porter should 
check out Fantasia at Plitt’s 
Century Plaza Theater in Los 
Angeles, where the movie is 
being presented in full digital 
stereo. Fantasia was recent¬ 
ly given a new digitally re¬ 
corded soundtrack and is be¬ 
ing digitally presented at this 
theater. I still consider 
VIDEO the best of the video 
magazines. Bruce Hunt 
Los Angeles 

Heart's Content 

I thought Bonnie Davidson’s 
warnings about exercise 
videos in “Dangercize” [May 
1985] were a great service to 
the home exerciser. Her 
advice to rely on exercise 
professionals, not pro¬ 
fessionals from other fields, 
is well-founded. I’d like to 
clear up one point, however. 
Davidson expresses surprise 
that 1 “include plenty of 
heart-rate checks on Aerobic 
Dancing, but surprisingly 
offer no explanation on how 
to do it or what your pulse 
should be.” The information 
is included on the tape Aero¬ 
bic Dancing Encore and in a 
pamphlet accompanying the 
original tape. Aerobic Danc¬ 
ing. She’s right. I wouldn’t 
leave out that information! 

Jacki F. Sorensen 

Northridge, Calif. 
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Feedback 


Bonnie Davidson’s “Dangercize” pro¬ 
vided a much-needed warning to con¬ 
sumers. Many exercise physiologists and 
physical therapists have been expressing 
serious concern ever since “go for the 
bum” became the slogan for what must 
be unconscious masochism. Elizabeth 
Noble, R.P.T,, Director of the Child & 
Maternal Health Center in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, has pointedly addressed 
the dangers in her publications, lectures, 
and seminars. As a clinical consultant 
she designed a safe and effective ex¬ 
ercise regimen featured in Marie 
Osmond: Exercises for Mothers-to-Be, a 
program for muscle toning and relaxation 
that’s suitable for anyone’s use. 

Irving D. Goldfein, Ph.D. 

President, 3 West Productions 
Southfield, Mich. 

We Will Rock You 

How dare you cut down Duran Duran 
like you did in the April issue! [Frank 
Lovece’s “Video Clips” review of Sing 
Blue Silver]. How dare you say Duran 
Duran has no love for music. You have 
no love for music, that’s your problem. 
And another thing. Duranmania is not 
silly. It’s just a crush. We Duranies do 
not appreciate people like you. 

A Very Annoyed Duranie 
Tampa, Fla. 

In reference to Ira Robbins’ review of 
Duran Duran’s Dancing on the Valentine 
Video 45 [“Quick TakesWideo,” March 
1985], we think the “New Moon on Mon¬ 
day” video was exquisite. If Robbins 
cannot appreciate its meaning, maybe he 
should take another look. “Union of the 
Snake” shows Duran’s ability to make in¬ 
teresting, entertaining, sophisticated, 
and just plain damn good videos. Com¬ 
pared to most other groups around to¬ 
day, Duran stands tall in fashion, per¬ 
sonality, and good looks, not to mention 
the fact that their videos don’t bore you 
half to death. But we guess people are 
entitled to their opinions, right? 

Bonnie Jean Finney 
Birgitta Carlson 
Skagway, Alaska 

Right. 

Errata Presley 

Regarding your “Video Clips” review of 
Elvis: The 1968 Comeback Special and 
Elvis: Aloha from Hawaii [April 1985], I 
would like to correct some errors. The 
so-called 1968 Comeback Special was not 
directed by Marty Pasetta. Teram Inc., 
my company, produced this special and I 
served as executive producer and hired 
Steve Binder as producer/director. This 
was Steve’s first major special. The bor¬ 
dello segment reinstated into the special 
for tape release was not removed by any 
censor. It was removed by the Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. Though that segment 


was never meant to show a bordello, the 
company thought it was in its best inter¬ 
est to remove the segment. The in¬ 
formal jam session was not rehearsed as 
you indicated. It was shot twice before 
two different audiences, was never 
scripted, and was all ad-libbed by Elvis. 

In 1977 I combined both these specials 
into one called Memories of Elvis, hosted 
by Ann-Margret. This show would 
make a wonderful cassette package. 
Thank you for your attention. 

Bob Finkel 

Teram Inc. 

Los Angeles 

Fascinating 

In May 1985’s “Directory” you list the 
first 10 (of an eventual 79) Star Trek 
episodes from Paramount Home Video. 1 
found an error; You list all 10 as starring 
Walter Koenig (as Ensign Pavel 
Chekhov). In fact, Koenig did not join 
the cast until the beginning of the 
second season on NBC. The first 10 epi¬ 
sodes would be from the first season. 
This reasoning would seem logical even 
to Mr. Spock. 

Steven L. Cummins 

Los Angeles 

It’s not every day we get a letter on 
stationery that says “from the log of the 
Starship Enterprise.” 

Kind of Up There 

Lorenzo Carcaterra’s “People” tidbit on 
Vanessa Redgrave [April 1985] ends by 
saying that “Vanessa’s Playing for Time 
is still waiting to be bought in many of 
the video stores across the country. ” 
How true. It’s waiting to be bought be¬ 
cause we’re waiting for Media Home 
Entertainment and VCL (as opposed to 
VCI) to get rid of the outrageous $79.95 
list price for that 2-1/2-hour movie. 
$19.95 may be unreasonable to the 
English-based VCL, but I can spend less 
than $80 for a TV movie. CBS/Fox’s 
tape of El Norte is only $60—and it was 
financed largely by the PBS stations in¬ 
volved in the American Playhouse group, 
the MPAA’s R rating notwithstanding. 
This is not to say Playing for Time is bad 
(even with the negative sentiment over 
Redgrave’s politics)—it’s just too bloody 
overpriced. 

Philip David Morgan 
Saint James, N.Y. 

More Samurai 

Your readers should know that the 
claims made by Janus Films’ Jonathan 
Turell in his May 1985 “Feedback” let¬ 
ter [“The 35mm Samurai”] regarding 
Seven Samurai, Yojimbo, Sanjuro, and 
Ugetsu are unfounded. These films— 
along with other titles supposedly con¬ 
trolled by Janus, like The Seventh Seal 
and The Thirty-Nine Steps —are indeed in 
the public domain and can thus be legally 


sold on film or videotape by anyone. 
When the Kurosawa and Mizoguchi films 
were first released, their title cards did 
not carry copyright notices. Under U.S. 
law these films therefore cannot have 
copyright protection claimed for them. 
Moreover, to date no court has upheld 
Janus’ claims to an exclusive lien on the 
Hitchcock and Bergman films mentioned 
above. The purpose behind Turell’s let¬ 
ter is typical of Janus: to scare collectors 
away firom other companies selling these 
titles and into Janus’ arms; Janus has 
been using this tactic for years. To all 
video collectors, then: buy these titles in 
confidence firom whomever you choose. 
As it is, despite all the promised Janus 
titles from Embassy, desirable films 
have been damned slow to surface— 
whereas for quite awhile now, compa¬ 
nies like Foothill Video (which offers 
the full-length Seven Samurai in a fine- 
quality copy for $17.95) have been mak¬ 
ing tWs great film available for our legal 
delectation. Michael Bliss 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

Directions 

I enjoy your magazine—it has everything 
a video equipment user wants to read 
about. But I would like to say one thing 
about the “Directory” section of new re¬ 
leases: I called a few of the companies 
listed under Sources and was told, “We 
do not sell directly to individuals by mail 
[VISA card, etc.]. You have to go 
through a distributor.” Then why bother 
listing the addresses and phone numbers 
of sources if they won’t sell to anyone 
but video distributors? 

Mitch Michaud 
Edmunston, N.B. 

A few labels listed in the “Directory" 
do sell directly to the consumer: RKO has 
just shifted into mail order, and Disney 
and MGMIUA do it too, according to 
Programming Editor Ken Winslow (who 
compiles the “Directory”). As for the oth¬ 
ers, you still should be able to write for 
further information on titles even if you 
can’t necessarily buy them directly from 
sources. Thanks for writing and prompt¬ 
ing us to explain this. 

Addendum 

We got a few calls asking for the phone 
number of the Pacific Cable Network, 
profiled ^ Tim Onosko in his May 1985 
“New Channels” column, “The K-Mart 
of Cable Nets.” Burbank directory info 
doesn’t have it, so here it is for those in¬ 
terested: 818-848-5745. 


VIDEO welcomes your comments and questions. 

Due to the volume of mail we receive, however, it is 
not possible to send personal replies; please do not 
include self-addressed envelopes with letters. All 
letters published may be edited for clarity and space. 
Address correspondence to Feedback, VIDEO 
Magazine, 460 West 34th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10001. 
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New Products 


8mm 'Becomes a Lady' 

With Sony Camcorder 

While pledging its continuing commit¬ 
ment to the Beta format, Sony has been 
planning its entry into the new 8mm vid¬ 
eocassette format for some time. Now 
Sony “Video 8” has arrived in the form 
of the CCD-V8 camcorder and its raft of 
accessories. Sony spokesmen say they 
expect the half-inch Beta/VHS formats 
to remain popular for at least another 
half-decade. By that time 8mm—as 
standardized in an industry-wide agree¬ 
ment involving 127 manufacturers—may 
begin to overtake half-inch’s lead, if in¬ 
dustry predictions pan out. 

Sony’s 8mm setup is not the first, 
but may be the highest-quality. The five- 
pound camcorder produces richly satu¬ 
rated colors and its 300 lines of horizon¬ 
tal resolution are comparable to better 
half-inch equipment. The CCD (charge 
coupled device) solid-state image sensor 
raises the 190,000 pixels (picture ele¬ 
ments) of previous CCDs to 250,000 for 
a 30 percent increase in sharpness, with 
minimum-illumination sensitivity of 19 
lux. The CCD-V8 has flying erase 
heads—a first on consumer gear—to 
produce glitchless edits. It also comes 
with a detachable one-inch electronic 
viewfinder and 6:1 fl.4 power zoom 
lens. 

Sony is producing metal-particle tapes 
for use with the camcorder in lengths of 
30, 60, and 90 minutes, with a 120 min¬ 
ute tape (P6-120) promised in the near 
future. That means a maximum record¬ 
ing time of two hours at the unit’s single 
speed (called SP, ironically, like the fast¬ 
est VHS speed), but the standards 
agreement allows for a slower LP speed 
that may show up in later Sony 8mm 
products. The CCD-V8 offers AFM (au¬ 
dio frequency modulation) sound—similar 
to Beta/VHS Hi-Fi, but mono—though 
the standards agreement also allows for 
stereo PCM (pulse code modulation) dig¬ 
ital sound. This feature has yet to appear 
on any 8mm product, though Sony and 
others offer PCM adapters for use with 
half-inch machines. Unlike these, 8mm 
PCM will produce sound with picture 
when it arrives. 

Among available accessory options is a 
three week/four event 181-channel tun¬ 
er/timer (TT-V8). It comes with a 10- 
key wireless remote control (RM-84) 



Sony CCD-V8 8mm camcorder; RM-EIOO editing controller (inset) 


and offers a quick timer to automatically 
record from the same channel in 30-min¬ 
ute intervals for periods up to five 
hours. 

One unusual option is the RM-ElOO 
edit controller. Taking advantage of the 
electronic (but not mechanical) compati¬ 
bility of Beta, VHS, and 8mm, the con¬ 
troller facilitates editing 8mm video mov¬ 
ies onto half-inch tape. It can store up to 
eight edit commands to assemble-edit 
eight program segments, and edits can 
be electronically previewed before they 
are committed to tape. 

Other accessories include an AC pow¬ 


er adapter (AC-V8) that can charge two 
battery packs for one hour each, re- 
chargeaWe battery packs (NP-22), DC 
power adapters (DCP-80), RF adapter, 
antenna-connection cables and selector, 
camcorder carry case, wired VCR/cam¬ 
era remote control, camera brace, tri¬ 
pod, pan titler and filter kit, and an 8mm 
tape winder/eraser. 

Prices: CCD-V8 camcorder, $1695; 
TT-V8 T/T with remote, $300; RM- 
EIOO edit controller, $180; P6-30 tape, 
$12.99; P6-60, $13.99; P6-90, $15.99. 


TDK Embraces 8mm 
With 3 Tape Lengths 

As the 8mm format gathers steam, 
TDK is bringing out the first 8mm vid¬ 
eocassette to bear its name. The P6-90 
MP and P6-30 MP are part of a project¬ 
ed series of “MP” tapes that will even¬ 
tually include a forthcoming 120-minute 
tape. The MP series are metal-particle 
tapes, something that figures prominent¬ 
ly in the design of the 8mm format. In 
the switch from metal oxides to pure 
metal, TDK engineers had to overcome 
the problem of oxidation (or rusting), 
which they did by finding a way to coat 
each individual particle. 



TDKP6-90MP 
8mm tape 


Also forthcoming from TDK is an 
8mm head cleaner, but price and availa¬ 
bility have not been announced. 

Prices: P6-120 MP, to be announced; 
P6-90 MP, $17.60; P6-30 MP, $13. 
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A new collection of hit videos, 
rare petformonces and candid interviews. 

Contains 11 Great Songs Including: 

JACK & DIANE 
HURTS SO GOOD 
CRUMBLIN' DOWN 
AUTHORITY SONG 
and PINK HOUSES 
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Sharp Pics, Hot Sound: 
'SuperBeta' Hi-Fis Unveiled 

Meanwhile, Beta lives. Sony has 
introduced four new Betamaxes and 
a Betamovie camcorder featuring in¬ 
creased “SuperBeta” picture resolu¬ 
tion—as much as 20 percent greater 
than a standard Beta VCR. Three of the 
VCRs are also Beta Hi-Fi, and the 
fourth is Beta Hi-Fi-rcarfy, producing Hi- 
Fi audio with the addition of an outboard 
adapter. It is ironic that Sony has 
achieved the ultimate perfection of the 
half-inch VCR just as it is also girding for 
a big 8mm push. 

The top-of-the-line table model in 
Sony’s line is now the SL-HR900, the 
only unit with a new feature, the Jog 
dial/Shuttle ring system. The Jog dial 
handles special-effects playback and tun¬ 
er/timer functions. The Shuttle ring con¬ 
trols picture search (at speeds variable 
from 1/5 to twice BetaScan speed in 


forward and reverse). Both Jog and 
Shuttle can be used for frame-by-frame 
search in both directions—a boon to 
home tape editors. Another unique fea¬ 
ture is the Tab Marker Indexing Sys¬ 
tem, which allows preselecting of up to 
nine points on a tape for random access. 
The index marks can be recorded with¬ 
out harming program material. The tun¬ 
er receives 181 channels—including 
MTS stereo, like the rest of these new 
Betamaxes—and the timer is program¬ 
mable for 8 events over 21 days. 

Both the SL-HR600 and SL-HR400 
SuperBeta Hi-Fi VCRs have six-event/ 
seven-day tuner/timers plus other 
features including wireless remote 
BetaScan, BetaSkipScan, and automatic 
functions such as auto rewind. The 400 
sports 118-channel cable-ready tuning, 
while the step-up 600 adds special ef¬ 
fects such as still frame, frame-by-frame 
advance, and 10-button Expregs Tuning 


on the remote for direct-access channel 
selection. 

The SL-HFR70 SuperBeta is Beta Hi- 
Fi-ready, meaning it will deliver AFM 
stereo sound with the addition of an 
optional adapter (HRF-200). Among its 
other features are 1/5 to 1/10 slow-mo 
advance, cable-compatible tuning for 148 
channels, six-event/seven-day program¬ 
mability, and a real-time linear tape 
counter. 

The BMC-550K Betamovie uses the 
same kind of CCD image sensor as the 
Sony 8mm unit profiled above to deliver 
its SuperBeta image resolution. While it 
has been discussed in these pages be¬ 
fore, it’s worth noting here that it’s 
part of the SuperBeta line. 

Prices: SL-HF900, $1500; SL-HF600, 
$1000; SL-HF400, $800; SL-HF70, 

$550; HFP-200 Hi-Fi adapter, $250. 

For additional information. 

New VHS Panasonics Have 
Hi-Fi, MTS, Tech-4 Heads 

The Panasonic VCR line is always 
worth watching for VHS users. The 1 

company has announced four new VHS 
Hi-Fi units—three of them with Tech-4 
head configurations for optimum picture 
quality in special-effects modes, and two 
with MTS (multichannel television 
sound) capability for recording stereo 
broadcast programs. In addition one 


Discwashec 

The clear choice for video care. 


Tape oxides can build up 
on your VCR tape heads. 
Result? Fuzzy picture, 
mushy sound. The 
answer? Discwasher 
Video Head Cleaner. It’s 
a revolutionary, patent- 
pending, non-abrasive dry 


cleaning system. The 
cleaning is thorough, 
removing impurities from 
both video and audio 
heads along the entire 
path—safely. With no 
harmful chemical solvents. 
Use Discwasher regularly 


to maintain picture and 
sound clarity-and to pro¬ 
tect your VCR from costly 
repairs. You can trust 
Discwasher, leader in the 
technology of audio and 
video care. 




The sound and sight come through clean and clear. 

discwasher 

1407 North Providence Road, RO. Box 6021, Columbia, MO 65205 
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I On Jan. 28,1985, some of America’s 
- greatest music stars came together 
to heip make a better worid. 


^mSeON 




DAN AYKROYD 
HARRY BELAFONTE 


LiNDSEYBUCKiNGHAM 
KiM CARNES 
RAY CHARLES 
BOB DYLAN 
SHEiLAE. 

BOBGELOOF 
DARYL HALL & JOHN OATES BETTE MtDLER 
JAMES iNGRAM WiLLtE NELSON 

JACKiE JACKSON JEFFREY OSBORNE 

LATOYA JACKSON STEVE PERRY 

MARLON JACKSON THE POiNTER SiSTERS 

MICHAEL JACKSON LIONEL RICHIE 

RANDY JACKSON SMOKEY ROBINSON 

TITO JACKSON KENNY ROGERS 

ALJARREAU DIANA ROSS 

WAYLON JENNINGS PAUL SIMON 

BILLY JOEL BRUCE SPRINGSTEEN 

CYNDILAUPER TINA TURNER 

HUEY LEWIS & THE NEWS DIONNE WARWICK 
KENNY LOGGINS STEVIE WONDER 

Written by MICHAEL JACKSON and LIONEL RICHIE 
Conducted and Produced by QUINCY JONES 


ALSO AVAILABLE ON LASERDISC 
Ad space contributed by this publiGalion. 


♦SUGGESTED RETAIL PRICE 

©Uyout and Design 1985 RCA Columbia Plotures Home Video. All Rights Resenred. 


NOW AVAILABLE 
ON VIDEOCASSETTE 


Profits realized by RCA/Columbia Pictures 
Home Video/MusicVision from the sale of 
“We Are The World-The Video Event” 
will be contributed to USA for Africa. 
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New Products 


model offers “MTS adaptability”: it can 
be upgraded to receive stereo with an 
optional adapter that can be added later. 

At the top of the new Panasonic line 
is model PV-1740. The VCR comes with 
a direct-access quartz tuner, and special 
direct-drive capstan motors maintain 
their speed with little or no fluctuation to 
provide the sharpest possible picture. 
Available special effects include Om¬ 
nisearch, field still, field advance, and 
variable-speed slow motion in both the 
SP and SLP speeds. The 28-function 
wireless remote functions with the tun¬ 
er’s direct-access tuning and also oper¬ 
ates certain Panasonic TVs. The timer is 
good for eight events over three weeks. 
Another interesting feature is multiple 
electronic indexing for fast access to en¬ 
coded program segments. 

Like the 1740, the PV-1640 has a 
built-in MTS decoder as well as Tech-4 
heads. The 169-channel tuner has di¬ 
rect-access tuning, which also can be 
used from the 21-function wireless re¬ 
mote. The timer is programmable for 
eight programs over three weeks. Spe¬ 
cial effects functions include Omnisearch 
cue and review, field still, and variable 
slow motion. 

The PV-1545 can be upgraded to re¬ 
ceive MTS sound with an optional 
adapter (TUG-3010S). The unit features 
a 21-function wireless remote, four-pro¬ 



gram/two-week timer, and 107-channel 
99-position tuner. 

Panasonic also has a VMS Hi-Fi VCR 
for the budget-conscious. The PV-1442 
is a two-head unit with 19-function wire¬ 
less remote. A front loader, it also of¬ 
fers two-week/four-program timer pro¬ 
grammability, one-touch recording, 
107-channel 99-position tuner, compati¬ 
bility for split-track Dolby stereo record¬ 
ing, a picture-sharpness control, and 
special effects in the SLP mode including 
Omnisearch, frame still, and slojv mo¬ 


tion. 

Prices: PV-1740, $1300; PV-1640, 
$1150; PV-1545, $875; PV-1442, $750. 

circle No. 152 an Reader Service Card. 

First Vector Research VCR 
Is 1 of 3 VHS Models 

The V-2000 is the first of three VCRs 
to be introduced by Vector Research, an 
audio brand name that is just getting in¬ 
volved in video. The mono VHS unit 
comes with a 12-function wireless re¬ 
mote, 4-event/21-day timer (including a 
30-minute segment timer), and 105- 
channel cable-ready tuner. The V- 
2000 records and plays back in all three 
VHS speeds (LP aficionados take note). 
Design features include a digital servo 
system that Vector Research says is 10 
times faster than conventional analog 
servo systems, with 75 percent fewer 
parts controlling the drum-head and cap¬ 
stan. A 45-degree-angled mirror shows 
the tape pack as it unwinds. 

Price: $499. 



For additional information, 
circle No. 153 on Reader Service Card. 


PERSONAL 
COLOR TV 
BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM! 



• Broadcasts color picture and sound from any video camera, VCR 
or other video input device directly into any number of standard 
TV sets or VCR's over a range of approx. 1200 ft. (subject to local 

• The TRV-4 is portable — VCR can be remotely controlled from 
camera (VCR auto-pause switch). 

• Powered by any standard 12V battery. 

• Complete with matched 3" antenna, antenna angle, antenna 
cable plus magnetic foot, cigarette lighter power cable, audio 
cable, video cable, spare fuse and tool set. 

This unique soiid-state system costs U S. $679.00 pius U S. $15.00 for shipping and 

handling. 

Money-bock guarantee. 

Optional accessories include portable rechargeable battery with cariying case, 

VCR auto-pouse switch, attenuator and 20-watt linear amplifier. 


Output Power: Minimum 3 Watts peak sync @ 13,8 V power su 
Carrier Frequency: Two crystal controlled channels, 463.25 Mh^ 
Frequency Accuracy: 0,005%. 0-40 Degrees C 
Modulation System: Video - DSB AM negative 
FM Modulation on DSB AM subcarrier (switch selectable) 

Video Bandwidth: US-Greater than 4,1 MHz. CCIR-Greater th 
Greater than 5,5 MHz, 

Audio Subcarrier Frequency: Switch Selectable. US-4,5 MHz, CCI 


Other harmonics 


Ic. Second harmonic less than-40 dBc. 


Audio Subcarrier Modulation: 

Audio Bandwidth: 50 Hz-20 kHz 
Spurious and Harmonics: Less than-60 dBc 

Video - 0,5-3.0 Volts pk. - pk, composite into 75 Ohms. 

Automatic video gain control 

Audio - switchable AUX/MIC 

Aux -140 mV RMS into 10k Ohms for 100% mod. at 1 k 

Mic. - 50 microvolts to 10 mV RMS into 10k Ohms 

(incorporates AGO) 

Independent AUX/MIC sensitivity adjustments. 
Standard 10 pin type J Camera Socket. 

Dimensions: 2" x iv x BV Vifeight: 2 lbs. 


>k deviation. 50 Microseconds 


Stormit Electronics Inc. 

Box 1234, Station B 

Ottawa, Ontario, KIP 6R3. Canada 

1 □ Please send me your tree illustrated brochure. 

1 o 1 am enclosing my check (or money order) for U.S. S- 

1 at U.S, $679.00 plus U.S. $15,00 for shipping and handling ear 

n 

_for_TRV-4(s) 1 
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a gNTIL NOW IT'S AS IF YOU'VE BEEN SEEING IN BIAOKAND WHITE, 
m /prepare YOURSEtf FOR COLOR AS YOU'VE NEVER SEEN 

//color before. 

THE ALL NEWSCOTCH'’'EXG VIDEOCASSETTES. 

ROLLING YOUR WAY IN THE VERY NEAR FUTURE. OCOtCll 



New Products 



THE RECOTON V615 STEREO COLOR PROCESSOR ALLOWS YOU TO PRODUCE 
UP TO 4 HIGH QUALITY VIDEO TAPE COPIES SIMULTANEOUSLY FROM ONE 
ORIGINAL WHILE ADJUSTING THE COLOR, CONTRAST, TINT, AND DETAIL OF 
VIDEOTAPES YOU WISH TO DUPLICATE OR RECORD OFF THE AIR. 

Video Magazine's October 1983 Test Report stated: 

"The Recoton V615 is an effective color processor with a wide range... we recommend 
it for its flexibility and cost.” 

For the best possible picture insist on Recoton “Gold Connection" 
high performance Video Hookup Cables. 

Recoton....Setting New Standards of Technical Excellence in Video, Audio 
Computer, Telephone, and Stereo Headphone Accessories. 

H re c DTD n® ^ 

Recoton Corporation. 46-23 Crane Street, Long Island City. New York 11101, 718-392-6442 


ENGINEERED 
for VIDEO 





NEW VIDEO ENSIGN TRIPOD 
with Built-in MONOPOD 

Versatile tripod designed especially for video cameras 
and featuring stronger square channel legs to support 
weight of larger cameras. Includes Spring Head to 
counter-balance camera weight forward or back; friction 
control on elevator to prevent camera descending too 
fast; 3-way panhead for versatility; 3-sec legs for 
compactness; leg braces for sturdiness; fast lever leg 
locks. Special feature is the elevator column which dis¬ 
mounts from tripod into 3-sec telescoping Monopod 
with panhead. 

Use Tripod indoors... Use Monopod outdoors... 


VIDEO KADDYKART 


Moves VCR and acces¬ 
sories on roller base 
while camera mounts 
on telescoping rod and 
panhead. Dismounts 
for use as Monopod for 
camera alone. 


SEND FOR Illustrated 
Tripod brochure showing 
complete line of heavy-duty 



ACME-LITE MANUFACTURING CO. iKoV*iE^?L^oo76^^^^^ 


Sharp VMS Sports 
Solid Feature Roster 

Sharp’s VC-5F7U has all the most im¬ 
portant features: VHS Hi-Fi sound, built- 
in MTS broadcast stereo decoder, and 
four heads for noiseless still frame and 
frame advance. 

An automatic program search system 
(APSS) provides quick access of en¬ 
coded programs. Visual search operates 
at 7 times normal speed in forward or 
reverse. The timer can record up to 5 
events over 14 days. The unit comes 
with a 14-function wireless remote con¬ 
trol and is front-loading. 

Price: $995.95. 



For additional information, 
circle No. 154 on Reader Service Card. 


Sony XBR Goes Digital 
With Built-In Program 

Sony has a new wrinkle on its well-re¬ 
ceived KV-25XBR 25-inch monitor/re¬ 
ceiver. It’s the KV-25DXR—Sony’s first 
digital TV. 

The 25DXR does not provide a pic- 



ture-within-picture inset function as does 
Toshiba’s digital TV. Instead it opts for 
a computer program called the Home 
Management Helper. Used with a re¬ 
mote-control alphanumeric keypad, the 
Helper serves as an electronic memo 
pad that stores information and program¬ 
ming instructions for upcoming events, 
auto tum-on/off, and channel blocking. 
Calling up categories such as Birthdays, 
Appointments, or Billing Schedule, the 
user can program names, dates, or 
events—up to 80 formatted pages. 
Whenever an event falls within the next 
two weeks, an on-screen reminder ap- 


I Reader Service Card. 
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LIMITED Gold EditionII 


LIFE WITH 
MICKEY! 


Opportunity’s at your door, right now, with BmMf Gold Edition H. Seven videocassettes featuring classic 
Disney cartoons never before released on video! With rare screen appearances by Mickey, Donald, Goofy, Pluto and the gang. 
What a collection! Ige With Mickey! Donald’s Bee Pictures and An ^icerAndA Duck. 

The World According To Goofy. From Pluto With love. ?hs, How The Best Was Won and The Disney Dream Factory. 

As a ^ial bonus, each title has its own introduction, produced exclusively for this edition. 

It’s your golden opportunity. At the incredibly low price of $29.95* per videocassette, you’ll want to collect all seven. 

But remember. Limited Gold Edition M really is limited. And when they’re gone, they’re gone. 

When they’re gone, they’re gone. 

















































RECOTON GOLD CONNECTION® VIDEO CABLES 
HAVE BECOME THE INDUSTRY STANDARD FOR HIGH 
PERFORMANCE VIDEO RECORDING AND HOOKUP BECAUSE 

■ Gold is the most conductive of all metals and, therefore, 
eliminates interference and improves picture and sound quality. 
■ Recoton offers specially designed cables for video, audio and 
RF application to insure optimum performance. 
For the best possible picture insist on Recoton Gold Connection® 
high performance video hookup cables. 
Recoton....Setting New Standards of Technical Excellence in Video, 
Audio, Computer, Telephone and Stereo Headphone Accessories. 


For more information, contact: 

Recoton Corporation, 46-23 Crane Street, Long 


nrECDTon* 

City, New York 11101, 718-392-6442 
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pears in the screen’s upper left comer 
when the set is turned on. 

Price: $1349. 

For additional information, 
circle No. 155 on Reader Service Card. 

20-Inch Panasonic Yields 
480-Line Image Resolution 

Looking for a TV that can produce 
480 lines of horizontal resolution? Pan¬ 
asonic has a 20-incher that makes that 
impressive spec, and it even has a built- 
in stereo MTS decoder. 

The CTG-2077R’s data-grade picture 
tube’s 2000-character resolution is suita¬ 
ble for crisp computer-graphics display, 
and it comes with two kinds of RGB in¬ 
puts: RGB TEXT terminals for receiving 
teletext signals, and RGB TTL terminals 
to interface with home computers. For 
regular picture viewing the unit has a 
square-comer tube that provides a virtu¬ 
ally distortion-free image without loss of 
information even at the comers. 

A dual VHF antenna connection allows 
direct access to 125 cable channels as 
well as to 69 unscrambled channels with¬ 
out need for a separate converter. An 
on-screen display shows channel num¬ 
ber, time, the countdown for a sleep- 
timer feature, volume level, video 
signal source, and antenna source. The 
unified remote controls all TV functions 
and many Panasonic remote VCR func¬ 
tions too. A four-watt amplifier powers 
the unit’s own dual speakers, and it can 
provide eight watts of juice for a pair of 
external speakers. 

Price: $999. 

For additional information, 
circle No. 156 on Reader Service Card. 

Curtis Mathes 25-lncher 
Is First with MTS Decoder 

In some parts of the country Curtis 
Mathes is a big name in electronics. 

(Any company that offers a full four-year 
warranty is not to be overlooked.) And 
now Curtis Mathes is dipping into MTS 



broadcast stereo with its first product to 
include the MTS decoder: the M2582 
component TV, a 25-mch model. 

The unit has a comb filter for optimum 
image resolution. It scan-tunes up to 134 
















When you wish upon a star, your dream comes true* 

It’s the original Pinocchio, A tradition no one should miss. 

Wdt Disney’s masterpiece of - THE Now you can relive your 

animation and music. A <^CL>4SSICS memories of Pinocchio 
classic you never dreamed ^ again and again. And cherish 

you’d see on videocassette. ^ its magic forever. 
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HO OIHER VIDEO CAMERA 
CAN MEASURE DOWN TO mis. 

Introducing the world's lightest, most 
compact auto-focus color video camera. The 
Konica CV-601. 

It weighs only 1.8 lbs. And measures 
0nly9.3"Hx2.9"Wx4.7"D. 

To understand how small that is, place 
/our hand next to this actual size photograph. 

To understand how easy it is to use, get 
your hands on the real thing. 

How did we manage to give you some¬ 
thing that amounts to so little? Practice. 

After all, we've been making camera 
innovations longer than most companies 
have been making cameras. 

Monica 

IT LIVES UP TO YQUR IMAGINATION. 


I 















New Products 

channels using a phase-locked quartz 
tuning system, with programmable-scan 
channel selection. A dual antenna input 
allows switching between a pair of differ¬ 
ent sources. Other picture-quality fea¬ 
tures include auto black-level retention, 
auto peak white-suppression, auto flesh- 
tone correction, and a switching regula¬ 
tor power supply for a stable picture. 

The unit comes with a full-function wire¬ 
less remote as well. 

Price; not available. 

For additional information. 

Bose RoomfAates NVake 
Good Video/TV Speakers 

Bose—one of the biggest names in 
loudspeakers—suggests you hook up a 
pair of its RoomMate minispeakers to 
your VCR and hear what happens. Avail¬ 
able in black or white, the compact 
speakers provide room-filling sound 



when plugged into the audio output of a 
VCR or disc player. Each 4-1/2-inch 
unit, measuring 6 by 9 by 6 in¬ 
ches, contains one full-range driver with 
twin ports, and a mono-to-stereo adapt¬ 
er allows use with conventional TVs as 
well as video components. Optional ac¬ 
cessories include mounting arms, wall 
brackets, and a travel bag (the Room- 
Mates can also be taken anywhere and 
used with pocket stereos). 

Price; $199 

-eicp/e No. 158 on Reader Service Card. 


Proton Powered Speakers 
Come In 2 Sizes 

The main difference between the Pro¬ 



ton 312 and 313 powered loudspeakers 
is size. The 312 measures 18 inches 
high by 6-1/2 wide by 11 deep, while 
the 313 is 23 inches high to match the 
height of Proton’s 602M monitor. 

The all-black speakers each have a 
pair of 4-1/2-inch acoustic-suspension 
woofers—one passive, the other pow¬ 
ered by a 20-watt amplifier electronically 
crossed over to a 1-3/4-inch ferro-flu- 
id-cooled dome tweeter, driven in turn 
by its own five-watt amp. A pair of con¬ 
trols adjust tweeter and input levels. 

The built-in amps are rated at less than 
.03 percent Total Harmonic Distortion 
and frequency response is 60-20,OOOHz 
I / -3dB. 

Price; $300/pair. 

For additional information, 
circle No. 159 on Reader Service Card. 

Akai Vid/Aud Black Box 
Offers Joystick Control 

Joystick-controlled color correc¬ 
tion—move it this way for red, that way 
for blue—is one feature of the Akai PS- 
V20U audio/video processor. A sliding 
control provides variable mixing between 
Mic and Line. Another double slide con¬ 
trol adjusts both audio and video fading. 
Also having slide controls are adjust¬ 
ments for Luminance, Color level, and 
Hue. The (color) Correct, Colorize, En¬ 
hancer, and Stabilizer functions all have 
pushbutton controls with inset LEDs 




right above variable knob controls for 
each function. Finally, the unit provides 
DNR (Dynamic Noise Reduction) circuit¬ 
ry that selectively reduces high-frequen¬ 
cy noise depending on the volume level 
of the signal. It is available in either 
black or silver. 

Price; $349.95. 

circle No. 160 on Reader Service Card. 

Teknika Box Turns 
Computer Monitors to TVs 

When you computer users have 
word-processed your fill, you might 
consider relaxing and watching a little 
TV. With the help of the Teknika TVR- 
20, you won’t even have to get up from 
your workstation. 

The TVR-20 adds TV capability to vir¬ 
tually any computer monitor. Connect 
the 77-channel unit to a TV antenna or 
midband cable, then to the audio/video 
terminals on the computer and monitor, 
and you’ll have 10-key direct-access 
channel selection. The unit also has a 
channel-preset on/off switch, TV/com- 
puter mode switch, and fine-tuning 
up/down buttons on its front panel. 

Price; $119.95. 

For additional information. _ 

circle No. 161 on Reader Service Card. 



THE ALLSOP PRO VIDEO CARE KIT. 



Discover 
why Allsop 
has the 
best video 
starter kit, 
now avail¬ 
able for the 
VCR owner. 
Each Kit in¬ 
cludes an Allsop VCR Cleaner 
to work off dirt, a VCR dust cover 
to protect your valuable equip¬ 
ment, and two blank recording 
tapes that contain a special 
bonus—three 
complete fitness 
segments from 
the three best¬ 
selling exercise 
videocassettes: 

• JANE FONDA'S 

WORKOUT KARLlOWMftR 

• JANE FONDA’S 
WORKOUT CHALLENGE 

• JANE FONDA’S PRIME TIME 
WORKOUT 
So shape-up 
your video¬ 
cassette re¬ 
corder, and work 

off pounds with the best! 




AllbOP 


ei 


World Leaders in Hi-Tech Care Products 

ALLSOP, INC.; PO. Box 23; Bellingham. WA 98227 U.S.A. 















Fine Tuning 

Your Video Questions Answered 


by Roderick 
Woodcock 


Pols Apart 

Q In your review of the 
Polaroid 8mm camcorder 
(March 1985) you indicated 
that the Polavision system was 
an early attempt to display 
movies on a TV screen. That’s 
a mistake. While the projector 
for the special Polavision cas¬ 
settes looked a lot like a TV 
screen, it was actually a con¬ 
ventional movie projector that 
rear-projected its images onto 
the screen. 

Norman Anthony 
San Diego, Calif 

A You’re quite correct. 

The Polavision Player 
was much like a regular super 
8 movie projector except that 
it would only take the special 
two-minute Polavision movie 
cassettes. And just for the 
record, the model number of 
the first Polaroid camera, in¬ 
troduced in 1948, was the 
95A—not the IlOA, a more 
sophisticated model with 
manual shutter speeds and f- 
stops which was introduced a 
few years later. 


Power Play 

Q ln your reply to the letter 
from Paul Mathews 
which appeared in the April 
“Fine Tuning’ column, you 
stated that you couldn’t see a 
practical use for having a 
switched AC outlet on the back 
of a VCR. Why not connect 
your TV set to this outlet so 
that both the VCR and TV 


come on at the same time when 
you turn on the VCR? 

1 have an NEC VC-739 
Beta Hi-Fi VCR with an AC 
convenience outlet on the back 
which can be operated in both 
the switched and unswitched 
positions. One advantage of 
the switched position seems 
obvious: to connect an FM 
tuner for recording stereo 
simulcasts with the VCR’s 
timer. When the timer turns 
the VCR on, the FM tuner will 
come on as well. 

The disadvantage I’ve dis¬ 
covered is that with my digital 
FM tuner, the presets do not 
remain "set" when the power is 
turned off. So even if I try to 
preprogram the tuner through 
the VCR timer, it still loses the 
FM station when it comes on. 
Do you know any way around 
this problem so that I can still 
use the VCR’s timer with the 
tuner (other than simply leav¬ 
ing the tuner turned on)? 

A. Clark 
Danville, Calif 

A Well, you’ve made a 
good case for the useful¬ 
ness of having a switched AC 
outlet on a VCR. I can visual¬ 
ize a number of situations 
where powering up the VCR 
and having another accessory 
come on at the same time (TV 
set, proc amp, or FM tuner) 
would be a real asset. But, as 
you’ve discovered, whether 
the accessory plugged into 
the socket will work well de¬ 
pends entirely on how it be¬ 
haves when not receiving 
power. 

In the case of your FM 
tuner, you lose the setting on 
the tuner. The pushbutton 
tuners on some early VCRs 
worked this way as well, skip¬ 
ping back to the lowest posi¬ 


tion (usually Channel 2) 
whenever you turned off the 
power. With many TV sets, 
the set retains any adjust¬ 
ments of volume, color, tint, 
brightness, or contrast only 
as long as it is plugged in. If 
the power is removed, the 
next time the set is turned on, 
all the settings come back up 
at an average level preset at 
the factory. Which means 
you’ve got to readjust every¬ 
thing to taste. 

Depending on the make 
and model of your FM tuner, 
it’s possible that a skilled re¬ 
pairman could incorporate a 
backup circuit powered by a 
couple of penlight batteries or 
a capacitor, just to keep some 
power flowing to the tuner 
memory even when the main 
power is turned off. Circuits 
like this are now common¬ 
place with the timers in most 
current multi-event VCRs. 
Such a modification could 
solve your problem provided 
you can find someone compe¬ 
tent to do it for you at a 
reasonable price. 

Laser Lament 

Q In response to Paul 
Mathews’ question in the 
April issue, there are VCRs 
available with switched out¬ 
lets, like the NEC 739E and 
several Mitsubishi VCRs, 
which claim to give you 
complete remote control of any 
non-remote-controlled TV that 
you plug into these VCRs. 

Now a question: on whom 
may I put pressure to have 
chapter indexing encoded on 
more LaserVision discs? It has 
gotten to the point where 
some titles are being re¬ 
leased without encoding, i.e., 
the Stones’ Video Rewind, 

The Three Stooges disc, 

Police Squad, and Purple 
Rain to name a few. First the 


laser powers dropped CAV, 
which provides a better picture. 
Now this. Don’t they realize 
that removing all the LV 
disc’s advantages over tape 
(cost, instant access, special 
effects) they are cutting the for¬ 
mat’s throat? What can I do? 

Thomas Frieder 
Staten Island, N. Y. 

A Thanks for the feedback 
on the switched/un¬ 
switched controversy. As for 
your laser lament, if you feel 
the quality of the software is 
slipping, write to Pioneer 
Video directly (85 Oxford 
Drive, Moonachie, N.J. 

07074) and put your com¬ 
plaint on the record. 

But while Pioneer does 
most LV pressing in the U.S. 
(3M does the rest, but mostly 
for industrial clients), deci¬ 
sions as to features included 
on the discs and where to 
break a movie from one side 
of the disc to the other are all 
made by personnel in the 
home-video departments of 
the various program com¬ 
panies. If there’s a specific ti¬ 
tle you’d like to see with cer¬ 
tain format features, it makes 
more sense to lobby the stu¬ 
dios, rather than Pioneer, 
which just presses the discs 
to order. 

Paramount Home Video, 
for example, responded posi¬ 
tively to a demand for a CAV 
version of Raiders of the Lost 
Ark. And other CAV press¬ 
ings, most recently of classics 
like King Kong and Citizen 
Kane, are appearing from 
quality-conscious indepen¬ 
dent companies like Criterion 
(Box 2310, Santa Monica, 
















OWN A MOVIE FOR LESS THAN THE 
PRICE OF A BLANK TAPE JUST$4^5. 


CASABLANCA 


In the CBS Video Club, there’s no mem¬ 
bership fee. And you don’t have to buy a lot of 
movies. 

Just two more within the next year. The 
movies you order will be mailed and billed at 
regular Club prices, which currently range 
from $39.95 to $79.95 per cassette plus ship¬ 
ping and handling. (Extra-long films and 
specials may cost a bit more.) 

Choose from the best, too. The Empire 
Strikes Back, Romancing the Stone, Splash, 
and more. 

BONUS PLAN-SAVE 50% 

After buying two movies at regular Club 
prices in the next year, you can cancel. Or stay 
with us and save even more under our current 
Bonus Plan. Each movie you buy allows you to 
take another movie of equal value or less at 
50% off. And , right now , save up to $50 more 
-see the Advance Bonus box above. 

About every four weeks (up to 13 times 


I Advance Bonus; 

SAVE UP TO $50 MORE! 

... by ordering a second movie right now. 
Any movie listed in this ad-yours for 
just $29.95. See coupon below. 


prompt refund—no further obligation. So 
clip the coupon now. It’s a great deal. 

For faster service, use your credit card 
and our toll-free number to order. Call 
toll-free 1-800-457-0866 (in Indiana 
1-800-742-1200). Or mail coupon. 

CBS VIDEO CLUB 

1400 North Fruitridge Avenue, Terre Haute, Indiana 47811 


60 TOP HITS TO CHOOSE FROM 


a year) we’ll send you our CBS Video 
Club ProCTam . reviewing our Director’s 
Selection plus many alternate movies. 

CHOOSE FROM HUNDREDS OF 
HIT MOVIES 

As a member, you’ll always have a wide 
range of choices. If you want the Director’s 
Selection, don’t do a thing. It will arrive 
automatically. If you prefer an alternate 
title, or none at all, just return the enclosed 
card within two weeks. I 

You’ll always have two full weeks to de- I CBS VIDEO CLUB 
cide. You can also call us toll-free with any I ^aute, in 4781i 

questions or service requests. (If you ever I Please enroll me in the CBS Video Club under the 
receive a movie without having had a full j terms outlined in this advertisement. As a member, 
two weeks to decide, send it back at our j I need buyjust two more movies at regular Club 
expense.) J prices within the next year. 

Join today and we’ll send your movie for j Send me movie #__for $4.95. 

just $4.95, along with more details of how I 

the Club works. If you’re not satisfied. Check one: □ BETA 

return everything within 10 days for a full, ■ 

I Please check how paying: 

I O My check is enclosed. Z54/Z56 

I □ Charge my introductory movie(s) Z55/Z57 
I and future Club purchases to: 
j □ MasterCard □ Diners Club 
j □ American Express □ VISA 




j □ Also send as my Advance Bonus selection: 

• movie #-- for $29.95 plus 

$3.00 shipping and handling which I’m adding to 
my payment above. 

j Name_ 
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Fine Tuning 

Calif. 90406), which are seriously trying 
to cultivate a videophile-oriented busi¬ 
ness among laserphiles. 

Screen Cleaning 

~ What is the best thing to use to clean 
a TV screen? 

Robert B. Caffery Sr. 
Park City, Utah 

A TV screens tend to attract a lot of 
dust to their surfaces because of 
static electricity. The easiest way to 
clean that is to use a clean, dry, lintless 
cloth. For smudges and fingerprints, ap¬ 
ply a glass cleaner (like Windex) to a 
similar cloth (rather than spraying the 
screen surface itself), and then wipe it 
evenly across the face of the screen. 
You’ll do a safer and better job if the set is 
off while you do this. Since the cloth is 
likely to pick up a lot of dirt, replace it 
with a clean one for another once-over— 
paying special attention to the dirt that 
accumulates at the edges of the screen, 
where the glass meets the plastic frame. 

I use a cotton swab to clean out these 
crevices. 

It’s surprising how dirty a screen can 
become in a short time. I’ve seen a few 
where you could write your name in the 
grime on the glass. That kind of filth can 
impair picture quality and a thorough 
cleaning can really sharpen the image. 


I haven’t tried any as yet, but those 
special antistatic sprays sold for comput¬ 
er monitors look like a good idea—any¬ 
thing to keep the dirt and grime from 
settling onto the tube. They’re available 
from computer stores or larger station¬ 
ery stores. 

Of Pegs & Holes 

Q I have a Hitachi VT-llA VCR, a 
13-inch Sony Trinitron, Pioneer 
LD-660 LVplayer, and Radio Shack 
Video EnhancerlStabilizer—all of which 
I want to combine into one system. I want 
to route the signal from the LV player 
through the enhancer to the VCR. The 
manual for the enhancer shows a cable 
running from the video output of the LV 
player to the video input of the enhancer. 
But my LV player's video output terminal 
is used only for an optional video monitor 
connection. Do I have to hook the Antenna 
In terminal of the LV player to the video 
input of the enhancer, or what? I want to 
record LV discs on to video tape, but so far 
I haven’t been able to do it. What am I 
doing wrong? 

Bernard Boykin 
Harvey, III. 

A I’m sure that a lot of the confusion 
you have encountered stems from 
the fact that the video output terminal on 
your player is a threaded F-type jack 


rather than the standard RCA phono jack 
used on virtually all other video products. 
The manual for Pioneer’s LD-1100 play¬ 
er (exactly like yours, except with the 
infrared remote control) describes this 
jack as follows: “The [video out] terminal 
is only for connection to a color video 
monitor (that has a video input terminal). 

It provides the direct video signal. This 
terminal is not for conventional TV sets. ’’ 

But since the designers used an F- 
connector for it (identical to the connec¬ 
tor for the Channel 3/4 RF output also 
provided), I can see why you would mis¬ 
take it for another RF output. The de¬ 
scription in the manual also implies that it 
can be used only for connection to a color 
monitor. Perhaps this ambiguity is de¬ 
liberate, to discourage people from think¬ 
ing about copying discs. In any event, the 
F-connector marked video out is the one 
you want to feed into your enhancer and 
then into your VCR. 

What you’ll need to do, though, is con¬ 
vert that F-connector to a phono jack. 
Larger video stores have one-piece 
adapters to do this. If you can’t find one, a 
TV repairmen can probably build one 
easily by attaching an F-connector to an 
RCA phono jack through a short length of 
coaxial. And while it’s a simple oper¬ 
ation, it’s probably best to let a repair¬ 
man do this unless you’ve done it before. 

□ 



STARRING 

JOHN HURT 
RICHARD BURTON 


I 

AVAIIABIE ON 


“STUNNING!” 

MICHAEL RADFORD’S 
ADMIRABLE, BLEAKLY 
BEAUTIFUL NEW SCREEN 
ADAPTATION EXERTS A 
FASCINATION THAT 
DEMANDS ATTENTION. 
John Hurt’s performance, 
however, is the film’s 
center of gravity. He is 
splendid.” 

-Vincent Canby, New York Times 


home video 
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VIDEO CASSETTE TAPE 
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The Electronic Intelligencer 



by William 
Wolfe 


Le Club 

Walk up Manhattan’s Sixth 
Avenue and you can’t miss it: 
Nearly a city block long, with 
a wall of glass revealing a 
ceiling three stories above. 
Computer terminals at either 
end manned by operators in 
three-piece suits. Hostesses, 
in Paris-designed dresses of 
soft grey, glide along the 
aisles. Rows of videotapes— 
over 7000 titles. A three- 
foot-tall red-white-and- 
blue logo. Cine Club Video— 
so it’s a video shop. Elegant, 
but a known quantity. 

Inside it’s just as im¬ 
pressive, but the known 
quantity becomes elusive. 
CCV does not sell videos; it 
only rents. “Avis and Hertz 
do not sell cars, ’’ says found¬ 
ing chairman Jacques-Henri 
Djian. CCV originated in 
Paris, and now six do busi¬ 
ness in France. “Why sell? 
Nobody is buying. ’’ CCV is a 
private club—there’s no off- 
the-street traffic. Members 
sign a year-long contract, 
paying in advance or having 
$39.95 a month billed to their 
credit card. No cash transac- 


Shrink Rap 

What will those Califor¬ 
nians think of next? A twist on 
the old video-dating game. 
Therapy Selection Service in 
Santa Ana sits clients down, 
categorizes their specific 
problems, then shows them 
videotapes of psychologists 
2 or psychiatrists so they can 
■s choose Dr. Right. 

TSS’s Dean Wilson calls it 
5 “an educational service’-’; you 
can call it a referral service, 
c The clinicians pay to get on 
■| TSS’s file, though all are 
■fe licensed and accredited 
5 according to Wilson. “We 


tions. CCV provides a bar¬ 
code club card, and members 
present them at one of the 
computer terminals to gain 
access to the vast display 
area. For the $39.95 fee you 
can borrow five tapes. Ex¬ 
change any number whenev¬ 
er you want, keeping your 
total at five. There’s no pres¬ 
sure to watch a video the 
night you borrow it, no pres¬ 
sure to return it the following 
morning. And they’re all VHS. 

F'rom a strict cost-per-tape 
viewpoint, CCV becomes 
economical only if you 
trade about three or more 
tapes every week during the 
year. If you don’t use your 
VCR quite that often, consid¬ 


give people something they 
never had before, ’’ he says. 

“A chance to talk and discover 
things about themselves, an 
opportunity to make a clear 
choice. ” The pre-video probe 
runs about 30 minutes, the 
“doctored” videos from 3 to 
5; you get both for $67. Each 
clinician has a specialty— 
family or eating, for example 
—and uses the tape to ex¬ 
plain his qualifications. 

Wilson’s had no feedback 
from the local chapter of the 
American Psychiatric Asso¬ 
ciation. But Dr. Elliot Wine- 
burg, fellow of the APA’s 


er CCV’s 150,000-tape in¬ 
ventory (10 to 50 of each ti¬ 
tle appropriate to demand), 
the exclusivity of a private 
club, the ambience. The Cine 
Club is appealing to the eye, 
tranquil. It admirably pro¬ 
vides city dwellers with a 
pleasing place to go. 

The Cine Club provides 
first-class service, but you 
pay for it too. “You can’t go 
out to dinner one night for 
$40,” Djian says. Many New 
Yorkers would agree. Djian 
will open several other New 
York locations, all in “white- 
collar working areas. ” He 
foresees franchises in other 
cities, all in keeping with the 
flagship club’s style. “If 


New York chapter and direc¬ 
tor of Associates Biofeedback, 
Medical Group, says “it 
sounds very suspicious, like 
the selling of presidential 
candidates on TV—there’s 
no way to judge sincerity and 
ability.” Wineburg uses video 
as a visual record of patients’ 
reactions when teaching 
young doctors, but “as a pre¬ 
dictor, [video] doesn’t work. 

It conveys very superficial 
physical characteristics, con¬ 
trolled mannerisms, voice 
tone—we don’t think any of 
these things help someone 
choose a qualified clinician. ” 


you’re going to open a Hil¬ 
ton, ” Djian says, “it had bet¬ 
ter be a Hilton. ” If you like 
and stay in Hiltons, you’ll like 
Cine Club Video. 

Olympics II 

You’d think ABC-TV’s ex¬ 
haustive coverage of the 1984 
Olympics was enough. ESPN 
didn’t—the first 2 weeks of 
the all-sports cable network’s 4 

July schedule will be domi¬ 
nated by Spirit of Excellence, ’ 
nearly 200 hours of ’84 Olym¬ 
pics action culled from ABC’s 
year-old broadcast. 

Spirit runs 10 to 11 hours 
per day beginning June 29 and 
ending July 14. But it’s not 
just a 16-day rerun. ESPN’s 
Craig Levinsohn says the 
show’s ’84 Olympics seg¬ 
ments are from ABC’s “inter¬ 
national feed”—that’s what 
the rest of the world saw 
while we watched Mary Lou 
Retton’s chins multiply be¬ 
fore her each and every vault 
and the countless replays in 
between. There’s also inter¬ 
views with 16 American gold 
medalists, personal commen¬ 
tary on their performances, 
and more recent footage de¬ 
voted to “where they are now. ” 

A nice surprise—they’re 

not all doing guest spots ; 

on bad Hollywood sitcoms. 
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Lean Machine 

Stouffer’s—makers of the 
preferred TV dinner of the 
’80s, Lean Cuisine—has 
come up with Living Lean, a 
distinctive diet and fitness 
video series that’s part soap 
opera, talk show, and exer¬ 
cise tape. It’s got everything 
you need to turn your VCR 
into a lean, mean, calorie¬ 
fighting machine. 

The soap segments re¬ 
volve around a family’s efforts 
to lose weight over one 
month, and help viewers be¬ 
come aware of food intake 
and the importance of ex¬ 
ercise. Real-life predica¬ 
ments—done in semi-classic 
soap style—are constantly 
offered, and common sense 
solutions are provided. It’s 
so wholesome you expect 
Scott Baio to walk in at any 
moment. Talk show seg¬ 


ments provide opportunities 
for advice from physiologists 
and nutritionists, and Olym¬ 
pic runner Sharon Barbano 
leads the exercises. 

The three-tape Living 
Lean series ($129.95; from 
Stouffer’s, 20026 Progress 
Dr., Strongsville, Ohio 
44136; 1-800-221-2200) runs 
7 hours, with a single 10- 
minute soap segment to be 
viewed each day and the 2- 
stage exercise video engaged 
3 times a week. The em¬ 
phasis is on maintaining good 
habits once you’ve completed 
the series. There’s also a 
heady 52-page program book 
complete with weight ta¬ 
bles, progress chart, menu 
plaimer, recipes, calorie 
counter, and troubleshoot¬ 
ing guide. And yes. Lean 
Cuisines are on the din¬ 
ner menus. 



Son of 'Winky Dink' 

It was another boring night 
in LaSalle, Illinois and musi¬ 
cian Jim Galletti was getting 
restless. The news was 
on the tube. Suddenly 
spurred into action by “a 
newswoman from Peoria,” 
Galletti leaped from his chair, 
grabbed some cutouts of a 
funny mustache and glasses 
he’d prepared, and stuck 
them on the hapless weath- 
erperson. And that’s how 
TeeVee Stickons came to be. 

Made of vinyl, TeeVee 
Stickons are an assortment of 
silly appendages and fea¬ 
tures—including beady Ted 
Turner eyes, bulbous Frank 
Perdue noses, buck Jimmy 
Carter teeth, and bushy 
Brooke Shields eyebrows— 
that adhere to your TV 


screen so you can give 
annoying celebrities their 
due. 

Galletti never saw The 
Winky Dink Show, but his 
TeeVee Stickons strike a 
nostalgic vein in those who 
did. Dink, for the uninitiated 
out there, was a fairly un¬ 
popular ’60s cartoon that 
shamelessly hawked a 
“Winky Dink Kit”: a sheet of 
acetate and some coloring 
pens. The idea was to stick 
the sheet on the tube and doo¬ 
dle to your heart’s content. 
Imagine the delight at this 
witless reminder. 

Barbra Walters’ specials 
and presidential press con¬ 
ferences will never be the 
same. (Send $3.99 plus $1 
s & h to TeeVee Stickons, 

Box 43, LaSalle, Ill. 61301.) 



Lessons in ‘Living Lean’: soap, and common sense. 


Speed Search 

If you’re looking for that 
discontinued tuner/timer or 
hard-to-find accessory, 
there’s no need to wade 
through the classifieds or 
waste weekends buzzing 
from flea market to yard 
sale—Telocator, a free au¬ 
dio/video “electronic classi¬ 
fieds service, ” is only a phone 
call away. 

The computer database 
gathers information on new, 
used, demo, even rental 
equipment from manufac¬ 
turers, dealers, and original 
owners all over the country. 
“It’s a high-tech solution to a 
basic need—helping people 
find accessories or equipment 
no longer available from the 
manufacturer,” says Teloca- 


tor’s Ron Suttle. Listings in¬ 
clude model numbers and 
brief descriptions of the prod¬ 
uct, as well as the name and 
phone number of the source 
—and they’re updated every 
business day. “All the buyer 
has to do is contact the 
source for the actual pur¬ 
chase. We are not a broker, ” 
Suttle adds. 

Contact Telocator from 9 
a.m. to 6 p.m. (EST), Mon¬ 
day through Friday, at 904- 
743-0665, or use electron¬ 
ic mail services The Source 
(#BBQ270), MCI (TELOCA¬ 
TOR), CompuServe (75156, 
2645). If that Quasar Great 
Time Machine is cluttering up 
the attic, add it to Teloca- 
tor’s list at $5 for 3 months 
on the system. Q 


Vidbits_ 

Going, going. Gone— 

Gone with the Wind may be 
the world’s favorite movie, 
but the video version had a 
rude awakening: it ranked 
second in its debut on the 
Top 10 charts, nudged out 
of first by Star Trek III: 

The Search for Spock. Star 
Trek—The Motion Picture 
and Star Trek II: The Wrath 
of Khan joined Spock on the 
charts, the first time a trilo¬ 
gy has dominated the best¬ 
sellers list. 

Trek trivia— You can 

see William “Captain Kirk” 
Shatner on network TV as 
T.J. Hooker, and Leonard 
“Spock” Nimoy in reruns of 
In Search Of, but what 
about Nichelle Nichols, who 
plays the sultry and exotic 
Uhura? Catch her in the 
Kultur video production of 


Shakespeare’s Antony and 
Cleopatra, opposite Lynn 
Redgrave and John Carra- 
dine. 

Bigfoot fever is the 

video rage: days after the 
release of In the Shadow of 
Bigfoot (“Videogram, ” June 
1985), World Premiere 
Home Video announced 
The Legend of Bigfoot, a 
G-rated family drama. 
What’s next, “Bride of Big¬ 
foot”? 

No F.U.N.nin' —Fan¬ 
tasy Unrestricted Net¬ 
work, AKA the triple-X 
F.U.N. Channel (beamed 
from the Westar 5-24 satel¬ 
lite beginning at midnight 7 
days a week), will run 2- 
minute spots on Abused 
Children between its 
“feature” films. Talk about 
targeting your audience. 
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Techniques and Technology 


On Timers 


by Roderick 
Woodcock 


Timers mean buttons— 
lots of little buttons. They’re 
usually tiny, usually hidden in 
a compartment away from the 
more oft-used transport con¬ 
trols. In 10 years of consumer 
VCR making, lots of buyers 



have been dumbfounded or 
downright intimidated by the 
programmable timers that 
are an integral part of these 
time-shifting marvels. 

Timers on the first VCRs 
were nothing more than 
primitive and clumsy clocks. 
Why, the first Betamax didn’t 
even have a timer built in. It 
was an external option which 
sat on the rear panel or any¬ 
where else you could find 
room for it and still be able to 
see what time it was. 

The earliest built-in timers 
were a VHS innovation, 
showing up first on the JVC 
HR-3300. It was still a fairly 
simple gadget. You had a cou¬ 
ple of buttons to select the 
time during which you wanted 
the VCR to record. But you 
could set the clock only in the 
forward direction. If you 
wanted to record something 
starting at 8 p.m. for one 
hour, you’d have to hold the 
little button down while the 
red LEDs cycled all the way 
between 12 a.m. and 8 p.m. 


And if you overshot the mark 
by a couple of minutes—well, 
then you had to go through 
the 24-hour cycle all over 
again. And as if to remind you 
that it was 24 hours, the 
machine kept military time. 
Eight p.m. was 20:00 hours. 
Tedious, to say the least. 

Enter improvement num¬ 
ber one. This was a clock with 
a switch on it so you could set 
it in reverse. Overshoot by a 
couple of minutes and you 
could simply back it up to the 
right time. But you still had 
a pretty hefty wait while 
you cycled back and forth 
through the better part of a 
24-hour cycle. 

Improvement number two, 
therefore, was to divide the 
timer information into sepa¬ 
rate chronological elements 
and give each of them their 
own forward and reverse but¬ 
tons. Now you could set the 
day with one button, the hour 
with the second, the nearest 
ten minutes with the third, 
and single minutes with the 
next. For added speed in 
programming, a few VCR 
manufacturers picked up on 
the idea of starting the clock 
out from a base time of noon, 
rather than midnight, on the 
valid assumption that most 
events you’d want to record 
would occur in the afternoon 
or evening rather than the 
morning. 

A few more variations 
appeared. With some VCRs, 
you’ve got to tell the timer 
when the show to be re¬ 
corded starts and stops. With 
others, you tell it the starting 
time and duration. The re¬ 
sults are the same, but I find it 
easier to think of events in 
terms of when they start and 
stop, rather than how long 
they’ll last. With most VCRs 
you can program in an event 
as short as one minute. On a 


few others (mostly those built 
by JVC), the shortest possi¬ 
ble recording is five minutes 
long—which is fine consider¬ 
ing that few users are time- 
shifting the sermonette. The 
only time I’ve ever pro¬ 
grammed a series of one-min¬ 
ute programs was to—you 
guessed it—test the timer. 

Multi-event timers— 
which first appeared on the 
RCA VCT-400 in 1978, as 
well as on similar models 
made by Matsushita which 
appeared about the same 
time—add only a slight varia¬ 
tion to this programming sce¬ 
nario. You can assign all the 
on/ofr/day/channel info to 
as many as nine different 
events, and as far away as 
three weeks, or even one 
year on a few new models! 

For added convenience in tap¬ 
ing the same show over and 
over, a lot of timers give you 
one or two event numbers 
that keep the information in 
memory, so you don’t have to 
reprogram each time you 
tape your favorite soap 
opera. 

With four to eight pro¬ 
gramming options, it helps to 
write yourself a little menu 
before you actually start to 
enter what can become an im¬ 
posing set of timer instruc- I 

tions. Conflicts can easily ' 

occur where one event over¬ 
laps another. Some VCRs will 
warn you of this error in 
advance, usually by flashing 
an “error” light. One deck, 
the unique (but gimmicky) 

Sony SL-2410, would actually 
announce the error using a 
built-in digitized voice mod- : 

ule. It would also announce all j 
the events you programmed i 

into its memory—even chide , 

you if you failed to put a cas- ( 

sette into the deck and then ’ 

tried to activate the timer. ! 
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.THIS IS A GREAT FILM! 




-Roger Ebert ar)d Gene Siskel. At The Movies 


“Vital, unforgettable 
performances by 
Timothy Hutton as Boyce 
and Sean Penn as Lee.” 

-Bruce Williamson. Playboy Magazine 



“Penn is a funny, 
harrowing wonder of 
energy...Hutton is just 
as fine in a role 
that demands 
—and gets—caged heat.” 

-Richard Corliss, Time Magazine 
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Ditto for putting in a cassette with the 
recording tab removed. 

Other, non-talking decks signal these 
errors in other ways, like ejecting a cas¬ 
sette if the recording tab is missing or 
flashing the timer light indignantly if you 
forget to put a tape in at all. But many 
other VCRs simply don’t warn you of 
timer conflicts. They take the easier 
way out, giving priority to the first show 
entered into the memory. If a later 
event overlaps the first, it will only start 
recording the second (whatever’s left, 
that is) once the first show is over. 

Time marches on, and so does the 
pursuit of the perfect programmable 
timer. After confirming through exten¬ 
sive (and expensive) consumer research 
that a lot of present and potential VCR 
buyers were still unhappy with the rela¬ 
tive complexity of timer programming, 
G.E. introduced its “visual pro¬ 
gramming” system. While (i.E.’s decks 
come out of the same giant Matsushita 
factories that chum out the VCRs sold by 
Panasonic, Quasar, Magnavox, Canon, 
Olympus, J.C. Penney, Curtis Mathes, 
PWlco, and Sylvania, this feature is exclu¬ 
sive to a few deluxe models in the G.E. 
line. To program the deck, you fold down 
a hinged LCD panel and press four simple 
buttons marked Left, Right, Up, and 
Down to set the day, week, hour, and 
minute information for both the on and off 
times. 

Other easy-to-program VCRs have 
emerged as well. A nifty example is 
Sony’s SL-2710. It accepts program in¬ 
formation in a five-phase sequence 
(event, day, on, off, channel) with each 
piece of information separated by a quick 
press of a Next button. What makes the 
2710 easy to use, however, is the built-in 
10-button keypad. Each button does dou¬ 
ble duty—as either the number marked 
on it, or as a day of the week. The three 
remaining buttons are for next week, this 
week, or everyday recording. Sony calls 
it “conversational”—but it doesn’t talk. 

JVC took a giant step forward last year 
when it introduced its HR-D725 VHS Hi- 
Fi recorder. It has a timer that lets you 
program not just the day, time, and 
length of a future event, but whether you 
want to record it at the slow or fast 
speed, all on the same tape. I’d like to see 
that feature spread to other brands. 

Despite all these great timer features, 
what do all timers have in common? You 
guessed it! With all of them, you’ve got to 
get up from your easychair, trudge 
across the room, and genuflect before an 
array of tiny buttons and labels that may 
be difficult to reach, hard to read, or 
both. Which brings us to the current 
state of the art in VCR timer recording. 
It’s called “on-screen programming” and 
it’s great: easily the best breakthrough in 
VCR convenience features in the last few 
years. RCA had it first in its VKP-900 
“Convertible” portable introduced last 
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year, since replaced by the VKP-900 and 
Hi-Fi VKP-950 this year. No more 
aching backs and sore knees—all the 
programming is done from the remote 
control. 

There’s the usual ten-digit keypad 
along with four buttons marked program, 
clear, display, and timer. Programming 
an event into the memory is about as 
difficult as making a phone call or using 
one of those automated teller machines 
at the bank. The VCR has a built-in mi¬ 
croprocessor (don’t they all?) and once 
you’ve told it the correct date and time, it 
will hold that information indefinitely, 
needing revision only if you unplug the 
machine for more than an hour (or lose 
power). It even knows when to allow for 
a leap year. 

Clock setting is done from the remote 
too. Press the Program button and the 
picture (provided by the VCR’s tuner) is 
replaced by a highly legible menu of white 
letters on a black background. The list of 
five options includes clock setting, nor¬ 
mal, daily, or weekly programming and 
program review. Press the numbered 
button for each one and you’re into 
another menu that’s ready to lead you 
through the programming steps. The 
sequence for programming a normal 
event, for example, starts out by asking 
for the event number (from one to eight), 
followed by the chaimel, the “on” time, 
if it’s an a.m. or p.m. show, the “off’ 
time, a.m./p.m. again, and the date. For 
shows you want to record on the same 
day you’re programming, you won’t need 
to set the date since the VCR will already 
know what day it is. For other days (any¬ 
where up to a year away) simply enter 
the information as requested. When 
you’re finished push the Program button 
again to return to the main menu. Enter 
other events or go back to the viewing 
mode by pressing Program once again. 

There are variations, of course. If you 
want to review all the shows you’ve en¬ 
tered in the memory, press Program and 
then select option 5 (program review). 
Each event will be displayed for 10 
seconds or so and then move along to the 
next one. If you’re impatient, you can 
press the number 5 button again to go to 
the next event without waiting. Want to 
erase or change an event? Just press the 
Clear button. It’s also used to erase any 
mistakes you make while programming. 
Every press of the Clear button backs 
you up one step. Once you’ve got every¬ 
thing programmed, you can even put the 
deck into the timer mode from the re¬ 
mote by pressing the Timer button. If 
you like you can do it the old-fashioned 
way, by actually going up to the machine. 

In addition to providing programming 
ease, the on-screen readout graphically 
confirms other functions. Whenever you 
select a VCR mode, that information— 
along with either the counter readout or 
tape-remaining readout—appear along 


the top edge of the screen. For additional 
information you can press the display 
button and have the date, time, channel 
mode, and tape readout pop onto the 
screen. If you like you can press the 
button again and just leave the tape read¬ 
out on the screen, or turn it off 
altogether—an important feature if you 
want to dub the tape onto another 
machine. (The readout doesn’t record on 
the VCR’s own tape, but will be copied 
onto any copy tape if left on.) Sort of a 
small-scale video game, isn’t it? 

RCA isn’t alone with its on-screen 
programming display. For the moment it 
appears on the RCA VKT-700 Dimensia 
VCR, the VKT-650, VKP-900, and 
VKP-950, and will definitely be added to 
future models. But knowing that RCA’s 
machines are all built by Hitachi, it stands 
to reason that Hitachi has a VCR with it 
too. It’s the VT-89A, Hitachi’s version of 
the RCA VKT-700—only styled in high- 
tech black rather than the sleek silver 
RCA prefers. The on-screen program¬ 
ming works exactly the same, though 
RCA prefers to provide it through a 
larger, more easily handled wedge- 
shaped remote control. Hitachi’s remote 
is a narrower black version with smaller 
buttons. 

Akai has an Interactive Monitor Sys¬ 
tem as well, presently available on its 
top-of-the-line VS-603 VHS Hi-Fi deck. 
The idea is the same but the graphic 
layout of the information is different. The 
603 displays the time, date, month, and 
year along with the channel and you can 
select a four-digit or five-digit lap coun¬ 
ter. The VCR mode also appears as on 
the RCA/Hitachi machines. But the Akai 
has a few twists. One unique feature is a 
“sleep timer, ” an update of the instant- 
record feature found on many VCRs 
today. It lets you activate the recording 
mode immediately for preset periods of 
time up to four hours in length, depend¬ 
ing on the model. Akai’s goes one better 
and lets you tell the VCR the exact time 
you want it to turn itself off. 

Akai’s tracking control is also unique. 
With most VCRs all you can do is turn the 
tracking knob and watch the screen to 
minimize the appearance of noise. The 
Akai displays a horizontal line on the 
screen with an X superimposed on it. It 
moves along the line as you turn the 
tracking control with the center position 
indicating optimum adjustment. And of 
course you can program the VCR visual¬ 
ly, for as many as 8 events over 28 days. 

My prediction is that more on-screen 
programming decks are coming. Sony’s 
already got one in Japan (the SL-HF355) 
and a similar version may soon appear 
over here. Other companies may quickly 
get into the act. And why not? It’s fun, 
fast, convenient, and easy to do and 
helps break down the remaining barriers 
between those video holdouts afiraid of 
complex new technology. Q 
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THE CARE BEARS: 
THE MOVIE! 

AMERICAS "1 FAMILY HIT 


‘•Endearing... recalls 
vintage W^t Disney, 
both in substance and in the 
style of hand 
animation.” 

-THE V£tr YORK TIMES 



THE CARE BEARS, those loving, 
cuddlesome characters, now star in their very 
hrst feature-length film extravaganza! 


NOW AT YOUR LOCAL VIDEO STORE! 
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Random Access 

Personal Computers, News, and Games 


Computer 

Choreography 

Last year, Interactive Pic¬ 
ture Systems’ no-nonsense 
approach to computer 
entertainment brought us 
Movie Maker, a program de¬ 
signed for amateur and pro¬ 
fessional animators. So it 
comes as no surprise that 
this month IPS enters yet an¬ 
other cultural domain with a 
program called Dance. 

IPS likes to refer to Dance 
as "a sketching tool” for 
choreographers. But like 
Movie Maker, Dance is 
geared to appeal to both the 
time-conscious professional 
artist and the easily dis- 
g couraged beginner. 

§ Though Dance was unavail- 
I able in completed form at 
presstime, the version I saw 
-g was love at first sight. 

Q The notation of dance has 
plagued many a dancer. Not 
even George Balanchine 
could offer much solace to 
the choreographic world be¬ 
fore his death. His dances 
could actually die, and his 
steps could be forgotten from 
one generation to the next. 
Dance doesn’t pretend to be 
the answer to the difficulties 
of notating movements. Its 
goals are much more 
modest—to provide a system 
that allows choreographers to 
play with ideas outside their 
bodies. But at the same 
time, the program promises 
to make record-keeping of 
dance movements graphic, 
visual, and permanent. Dance 
provides a clean, spon¬ 
taneous way of working 
out choreographic ideas 
visually. Instead of calling in 
four or five dancers, or 
spending hours sketching 
movements in their various 
phases, the choreographer 
can turn on a computer, flick 
Dance into the rehearse 
mode, and begin to play. 

Here’s how it works. The 
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program is based on 20 
movement phrases taken 
from a variety of dance 
forms: ballet, modern, jazz, 
even breakdance. A “move¬ 
ment phrase” refers to a 
combination of steps that 
make up one cohesive move¬ 
ment. For example, a knee 
bend to a kick to a 360- 
degree turn to a jump in 
place might make up one full 
movement phrase. These are 
only four steps, and some of 
the movement phrases in the 
program combine up to as 
many as 12 steps. Dance 
gives you the freedom to re¬ 
hearse and perform from one 
to five dancers at a time us¬ 
ing these movements. So a 
choreographer can experi¬ 
ment with a jazzy phrase in 
the midst of a classical ballet 
routine, block it out with a 
couple of animated computer 
dancers, and see if it works. 

The beginner dancer/ 
choreographer will appreciate 
IBS’s intuitive, rather than in¬ 
structional, approach to learn 


choreography techniques. 

The small manual that comes 
with the program gives you 
the basic outline of move¬ 
ments possible just so you 
can get the dancers around 
the stage, but after that 
Dance leaves you pretty 
much to your own devices. 

Dance's figures are set up 
as though they are being 
watched from the second-row 
balcony—according to IPS 
founder Guy Nouri, the best 
seat in the house. From here 
you choose the music and 
lighting that simulates either 
stage or studio. Dance is 
compatible on the Com¬ 
modore 64, Atari, and the 
Apple sans music. The pro¬ 
gram is available this month 
from Spinnaker for about 
$30. —Julia Lisella 

Seeing-Eye Micro 

If you’re one of those vain 
people who’s wasted count¬ 
less quarters on computer 
portraits at your local arcade 
or tourist trap, MacVision is 


the high-tech toy you’ve 
probably been waiting for. 
When connected to the Apple 
Macintosh, the new peripher¬ 
al from Koala Industries 
digitizes photographic images 
taken by a video camera (or 
from sources like VCRs and 
videodisc players) and lets 
you print them out in black & 
white pixel fashion. The im¬ 
age first appears on the dis¬ 
play, allowing you to touch it 
up (using MacPaint) and posi¬ 
tion it until you’re ready to 
save and print it out. 

MacVision is an expensive 
toy—for $349 you get the in¬ 
terface module and software. 
Add this to the cost of the 
Mac itself and a video camera 
and you’re talking $3000. 

Less pricey, yet in the same 
ballpark, is Computereyes, a 
“video acquisition system” 
for the Commodore 64 and 
Apple II series computers 
from Diptal Vision. For $129 
you basically get the same 
package, and for another 
$220 Digital will throw in an 
Ikegami video camera. To 
manipulate the image, 
however, you’ll have to add 
on a drawing system like 
Flex-Draw, Doodle!, or Koala 
Pad. 

Both products appear to be 
gadgets mostly intended for 
hours of mugging in front of 
the camera. But Koala would 
prefer us to believe other¬ 
wise. Some of the applica¬ 
tions the company suggests 
include adding photos to 
memos, newsletters, 
manuals: introducing new 
employees or products to 
others in the office (or even 
elsewhere via modem); or 
creating jazzy customized 
greeting cards at home. Fine, 
but here’s a prediction: some 
enterprising “visionary” is 
going to set up a Mac shop 
and charge small change for 
digitizing your face. 

—Steve Bloom 
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the computer if you want.) 
You can simulate the most 
complex slot-car track in the 
world, assembling one full of 
hills and drops from a kit of 
parts. Then you can launch 
your on-screen vehicle, sail¬ 
ing it through the air by hit¬ 
ting the ramp just right. Set 
up head-on collision situa¬ 
tions, roll the car over on its 
roof, rear-end the moron in 
front of you—all the things 
you’ve dreamt about while 
stuck in a freeway traffic jam. 

There are two separate 
windows so that you can 
track the progress of the 
other car (or land rover, or 
motorcycle), and you control 
the vehicles by kind of sliding 
them around with the joy¬ 
sticks. If you don’t want to 
build and tune up your own 
track layout, there are 50 
prefabs on the disk ranging 
from a demo track (for jerks 
and sissies) to a goofy one 
labeled KILLER, designed to 
make your joystick hand 
swell up to the size of an 
outfielder’s mitt. For the 
white-wine set there are 
some faithful (or so we’re 
told) replicas of European 
Grand Prix tracks. But why 
defeat the purpose? Racing 
Destruction Set is all about 
stupid adolescent fun. 

—Tim Onosko 


Racing 
Destruction Set 

Electronic Arts!Commodore 64 

Here’s an idea. Who hasn’t 
wanted one of those elabo¬ 
rate slot-car sets with hun¬ 
dreds of pieces of track, the 
kind you see set up in de¬ 
partment stores and hobby 
shops? You know, the ones 
with the 13-year-olds zipping 
the tiny cars right off the 
tracks in the curves? 
Remember? Looked like fun, 
didn’t it? 

OK. Take all the elements 
of a great little slot-car set. 
Now add jumps, ramps, var¬ 
ious kinds of track surfaces, 
lots of vehicles with different 
enpnes and handling charac¬ 
teristics. Oddball scenery. 

How ’bout the surface of the 
moon? Arm the vehicles. Oil 
cans to throw out the win¬ 
dow. Land mines to drop in 
your trail. Change the laws of 
gravity. 

Whoa! Change the laws of 
gravity? All right. So this 
thing is really a nifty comput¬ 
er game crammed onto both 
sides of a floppy disk. 

Racing Destruction Set is 
the program that lets you 
play like a kid in the privacy 
of your home or office with¬ 
out fear of reprisal. (And 
you don’t even need a teen¬ 
ager. You can race against 


Robot Wars 

As long as robots are tak¬ 
ing over our factories, they 
might as well fight our wars 
too, right? Perhaps, but don’t 
expect to see ani-oids in the 
trenches until early in the 
next century. This conclusion 
was reached by International 
Resource Development, a re¬ 
search firm that just issued 
the report, “Artificial In¬ 
telligence & Robotics in Mili¬ 
tary and Paramilitary 


Markets. ’’ 

“The U.S. military has be¬ 
come increasingly interested 
in the potential for battlefield 
robots,” says the report. 
“There are some nasty 
tasks—including mine clear¬ 
ing, robotic ammunition han¬ 
dling, and sentry patrol— 
which can be done by robots 
constructed using today’s 
state-of-the-art robotic tech¬ 
nology. But it will probably 
be many decades—if it ever 


happens—before land warfare 
will be fought entirely by 
mechanized robots.” 

The reason, according to 
the report, is that “existing 
computer technology, archi¬ 
tecture, and software does 
not even come close to pro¬ 
viding the capacity, speed, 
and flexibility combined with 
light weight, small package 
size, and low power con¬ 
sumption that will be re¬ 
quired by artificial in¬ 
telligence/robotics (AI/R) 
systems being planned. ” To¬ 
day, less than $200 million is 
being spent on military AI/R; 

The Marriage 
Program 

If nothing else, computers 
love to make predictions 
about anything, from the tru¬ 
ly serious (for example, when 
the Great Earthquake is go¬ 
ing to jar Los Angeles) to the 
truly frivolous (Bud Goode’s 
guesses about which team is 
going to win the Super Bowl 
every year). Now one claims 
to prognosticate whether 
your marriage is going to 
last. Two University of 


by 1994, IRD predicts, that 
figure will rise to $1.5 billion. 
Other problems included: 

• The limited usefulness of 
sentry/patrol androids until 
“high orders” of on-board in¬ 
telligence become available at 
affordable prices. 

• The nationwide shortage of 
people with specific robotics 
and artificial-intelligence ex¬ 
pertise. 

• The concern that a clever 
enemy may employ coun¬ 
termeasures and even “turn” 
a military robot and make it 
operate against its “master.” 

—Steve Bloom 


Miami researchers have de¬ 
veloped a program that asks 
questions like, “How do you 
react when you come home 
happy and your partner says 
something nasty?” The com¬ 
puter apparently does an ex¬ 
haustive search (four billion 
possible interactions) that 
helps interpret whether you 
and your spouse will be com¬ 
patible in 20 years or headed 
for Splitsville. We’re sure the 
program is bound to cause a 
couple of marital spats. Q 


Rest sellers/hqr^ 

1. Print Shop. AP, C64, AT. Broderbund. 

2. Dollars & Sense. AP, APc, IBM, MAC, TIP. Monogram. 

3. Print Shop Graphics Library. AP. Broderbund. 

4. Newsroom. AP. Springboard. 

5. Bank Street Writer. AP, APc, IBM, C64, AT. Broderbund. 

6. Managing Your Money. IBM. MECA. 

7. ClickArt EHects. MAC. T/Maker. 

8. Home Aect. AP, APc, IBM, MAC, PCjr, C64, AT, EPS. Arrays/ 
Cont. 

9. Music Works. MAC. Hayden Software. 

10. Homeword. AP, IBM, C64, AT. Sierra On-Line. 

Rest sellers/recreavon 

1. Flight Simulator II. AP, C64, AT. Sublogic. 

2. Microsoft Flight Simulator. IBM. Microsoft. 

3. Hitchhiker's Guide to the Galaxy. MAC, C64, AT, AP, 

IBM. Infocom. 

4. Sargon III. AP, IBM, MAC, C64. Hayden Software. 

5. Lode Runner. AP, IBM, MAC, C64, AT. Broderbund. 

6. Zork I. AP, IBM, MAC, AT, CP/M, DEC, TIP. Infocom. 

7. Karateka. AP. Broderbund. 

8. Wizardry. AP, IBM. Sir-Tech Software. 

9. Ultima III. AP, IBM, C64, AT. Origin Systems. 

10. King's Quest. APe, IBM. Sierra On-Line. 

LEGEND: AP = Apple, APc = Apple lie. APe = Apple He. AT ‘Atari, CM - Comm.xii.re 
64, COM = Commodore Pet/CBM, CP/M = 5>/4" and 8'' formats, DEC-DEC Ktunbmv 
EPS = Epson QX-10, 1BM = 1BM-PC. MAC = Apple Macintosh. PCjr = IBM PCjr TIP 
= Texas Instruments Professional, TK.S = TKS-8U. VIC = ComitKxIore Vi, ZU. 
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Covering Cable, Pay-Per-View, STY and DBS 


Leave It to Cable 

by Tim Onosko 


The bane of new cable net¬ 
works has always been pro¬ 
gramming. Just how do you fill 
a channel with literally hun¬ 
dreds of hours of anything 


that people want to see? 

There are the (relatively) 
easy ways. One is to take ex¬ 
isting events—sports, for in¬ 
stance—record them, and 
put them out on the network. 
This is the ESPN approach. 
Or, take pictures of two or 
more people talking to one 
another on a studio set. 

That’s the Lifetime network. 
Doing any other kind of pro¬ 
gram is much more difficult. 

There’s an even easier way 
to stuff a cable channel, as 
programmers at virtually ev¬ 
ery network are rediscover¬ 
ing: Run some old programs 
originally produced by and/or 
for somebody else. This nfix 
of old movies and syndicated 
series has been the formula of 
almost every independent TV 
station since the beginning of 
television. 

Today, however, there is a 
new motive for programming 
old shows. Some programs 
have never been seen by the 
latest generation of young 
viewers. Others are extolled 
for their values and simple vir¬ 
tues. Still others have legit¬ 


imately attained the status of 
classics or have been lionized 
by a cult. It’s not impossible 
for any TV program, past or 
present, to live on forever in 
reruns. 

The cable networks are 
almost certain to take even 
greater advantage of the 
gigantic backlog of old shows 
in the near future, and there 
have already been several 
false starts at creating an en¬ 
tire channel devoted to yes¬ 
terday’s TV series. Even the 
premium pay-TV networks 
are getting into the act. Pro¬ 
grammers there recognize 
another benefit of the old 
shows: few are available via 
the competitive home-video 
media, something of which 
the pay channels are in¬ 
creasingly aware. 

Then there are the viewers 
themselves—the fans who 
have become collectors. It is 
no longer uncommon to hear 
of almost complete collec¬ 
tions of M*A*S*H or Star 
Trek episodes quietly 
accumulated by isolated col¬ 
lectors who watch the pro¬ 
grams faithfully, again and 
again. The older programs, 
many surfacing after a long 
absence and in pristine new 
prints, are irresistible to this 
bunch. Who knows how long 
an old favorite will be around? 
And the new economy of 
video recording (a $5 VHS 
videocassette can record 
more than a dozen half-hour 
TV episodes without com¬ 
mercials) makes collection 
building attractive. 

For collectors and potential 
collectors alike (as well as 
viewers who just want to 
check out some of the old 
shows), here’s a guide to 
what the major cable channels 
are doing with the old (pre- 
1970 and mainly black & 
white) TV shows. Some 


programs may be available on 
local independent channels as 
well, and remember that the 
times and days listed are cor¬ 
rect as of presstime. In addi¬ 
tion, some of the series will 
be “rested” or replaced by 
other oldies from time to 
time. (All times shown are 
Eastern.) 

□ Showtime. This channel 
was the first pay-TV service 
to see the value in the old 
shows, and you can bet it 
won’t be the last. Earlier this 
year Showtime announced it 
would program a full year of 
“lost” episodes of the Jackie 
Gleason Honeymoomrs 
series from the 1950s, kick¬ 
ing it off with a one-hour spe¬ 
cial this summer. Fifty-one 
other episodes (of various 
lengths) will follow at the rate 
of one per week. Originally, 
only 39 Honeymooners 
shows—all from the 1955-56 
season—had been in local 
syndication. Showtime’s 52 
programs, along with an addi¬ 
tional 23 episodes and the 
original 39, will go into syn¬ 
dication after the pay-TV 
premier. 

□ WGN. Since this Chicago 
independent has successfully 
relied on syndicated pro¬ 
grams for more than 30 years, 
there was no reason to think 
it would change when it be¬ 
came a satellite-delivered su¬ 
perstation in the 1970s. Cur¬ 
rently, however, most of 
WGN’s classics lineup 
appears in the off-hours, 
either early morning or late at 
night. The Abbott and Costel¬ 
lo Show (produced for televi¬ 
sion from 1953 to ’54; 52 epi¬ 
sodes) airs at 6 a.m., Monday 
through Saturday. It’s full of 
old-time vaudeville routines 




















NO OTHER HI-FI VCR 
CAN GIVE YOU 
THIS KIND OF MENU 


tures. In addition to incredible 
hi-fi sound and remote input 
capability, you get the flexibility 
of programming directly through 
the machine. Four heads provide 
picture-perfect record, playback 
and special effects. A cable- 
ready 139-channel tuner provides 
28-day/8 event programmability; 
a lighted tape area allows tape 
usage monitoring. 

And if there’s a power outage 
during the night, the VS-603 
is one VCR you won’t have to 
reprogram in the morning. 
Because instead of the normal 
one hour back-up memory, there’s 
7-day back-up power. 

So if you’re looking for the 
best in VHS hi-fi VCR’s, look ' 
no further. 

AKAI’s new VS-603 is really 
going to open some ears. 

And eyes. 



AKAI’s new Hi-Fi VS-603 may 
well make ordinary VCR program¬ 
ming seem obsolete. 

Because now, the combination 
of convenient full-function wire¬ 
less remote programming and an 
interactive monitor system 
allows you to see the full menu 


of 8 programs. All at one time. 
So there’s no waiting for that 
missed portion to reappear 
on the display. And no more 
missed shows due to program¬ 
ming accidents. 

What’s more, the new AKAI 
VS-603 comes jam-packed with 
plenty of other impressive fea- 
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and features continuing characters and 
plots completely different from the pair’s 
movies. William Tell (1957; 39 epi¬ 
sodes) is a British kids’ adventure series 
filmed in the Swiss Alps, scheduled at 
6:30 a.m. Saturday. 

The Lone Ranger (1952-57; 211 epi¬ 
sodes, of which 39 are in color) appears 
on Sunday mornings at 10;30 a.m. WGN 
also shows two classic (and hard-to- 
find) Westerns from the 1960s. Raw- 
hide (1958-66; 144 hour-long episodes) 
Sundays at 11 a.m. and The Wild 


Wild West (1965-69; 130 hours), Sun¬ 
days at noon. The later Rawhides fea¬ 
tured a young gangly actor named Clint 
Eastwood as Rowdy Yates; Wild West 
was a strange but entertaining blend of 
Old West locales and the popular James 
Bond/Man from U.N.C.L.E. style of 
plots. Also in WGN’s vaults are runs of 
Sea Hunt (1957-61; 155 episodes) and 
the Dennis the Menace situation com¬ 
edy (1959-63; 146 episodes), which 
appear irregularly, usually in late-night 
spots after a movie. 


□ WOR. Like WGN, WOR is another 
successful independent which has reg¬ 
ularly scheduled black & white oldies. 
Unlike WGN, WOR has always cluttered 
too many of its precious wee hours with 
the most banal of talk-show hosts, the 
dubious (at best) Joe Franklin. 

Still, WOR is currently programming 
three scarce classics. Phil Silvers’ 
famous You’ll Never Get Rich series 
(1955-59; 138 episodes) features him as 
the scheming Amy Master Sergeant 
Ernest Bilko. Produced by comedy 
pioneer Nat Hiken and including a young 
Neil Simon among its writers, “Bilko” 
could be the best situation comedy ever 
produced for TV. It’s on Monday through 
Friday at 11 p.m. Another ageless com¬ 
edy is the Bums and Allen Show (1959- 
58; 230 episodes), especially the strange 
“time warp” episodes. In many of those 
George eavesdropped on Grade, Harry 
Von Zell, and others in the cast on the TV 
in his den. Bums and Allen airs on WOR 
at 11 p.m. Saturday and 11:30 p.m. Mon¬ 
day to Friday. 

For fans of mystery and adventure, 
WOR offers The Saint (1963-68; 123 epi¬ 
sodes, 52 in color). This one, of course, 
features Roger Moore as the suave 
crimefighting Simon Templar, the crea¬ 
tion of the prolific British author Leslie 
Charteris. The series runs Monday 
through Friday at 1 a.m. 

□ WTBS. Though WTBS is aggressively 
producing new high-quality programming 
and sports, it still relies on syndicated 
shows to fill out its daytime schedule. 

Most notable of these is the solid mys- 
te^ series Perry Mason (1957-66; 245 
episodes). With excellent stories and just 
about everyone who ever worked in 
movies passing through the cast, it’s a 
rich vein to mine. 

As for comedies, WTBS offers Leave 
It to Beaver (1957-63; 234 episodes), 
Monday through Friday, 5:05 p.m.. Get 
Smart G965-69; 112 episodes), Satur¬ 
days at 7:35 a.m., and the all-time champ 
of long-running sitcoms, I Love Lucy 
(1951-56; 179 episodes), Monday 
through Friday at 8:35 a.m. 

□ Nickelodeon. The children’s channel 
shouldn’t be troubled by a shortage of its 
only old-time series. Lassie (a whopping 
485 episodes produced from 1954 to 
’69). Right now, though, it is only show¬ 
ing the second series of the kids’ classic 
featuring towheaded Jon Provost as the 
farm boy Timmy. Still, there are 248 
episodes of those alone. Nick’s schedule 
is dotted with the doggie tales, on Satur¬ 
day at 1:30 p.m., Sunday at 10:30 a.m., 
and Monday through Friday at 7:30 a.m. 
and 3:30 p.m. 

□ The Disney Channel. It is only 
appropriate that the Disney cable chan¬ 
nel should heavily rely on Walt Disney’s 
TV successes. The Mickey Mouse Club 
(1955-58; 290 episodes) is a great mirror 
to the past, but also features some su- 
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Key Presents 
Five Tales 
of Saints, 
Sinners, and 
Everyone 
in Between! 


FAST WALKING 

James Woods wheels and deals his way 
through a desparate world of sinners in 
this gritty prison drama. 

THE GREEN PASTURES 

portrays the saints and sinners of the good 
book, brought together by a phenomenal 
all-black cast... 

LOVE AND BULLETS 

brings action and adventure as Charies 
Bronson takes on the mob's kiiiers with Jiii 
ireiand at his side... 

SOLOMON AND SHEBA 

are lovers of a different sort in the Biblical 
tale starring Yul Brynner as the saintly wise 
man and Gina Lollobrigida as the sultry, 
sinful temptress...and 

THE RAZOR'S EDGE 

features Tyrone Power in W. Sommerset 
Maugham's dramatic tale of one man's 
worldwide odyssey for spiritual peace. 

Heavenly hero or devilish viiiain...Order the 
best entertainment on earth from your KEY 
VIDEO distributor before June 25th. 
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UP TO 8*H0URS OF PORTARLE VIDEO POWER 

CAPTURE THE ACTION 
ANYTIME - ANYPLACE! 


FREEDOM LONG LASTING NI-PAK 
LETS YOU ROAM FREELY 
SAFETY BUILT-IN CIRCUIT 
BREAKER SYSTEM PROTECTS 
YOU AND YOUR EOUIPMENT 
FROM HIGH AMPERAGE SHOCK: 
AUTOMATIC RESET: FLAME 
RETARDANT 

VERSATILITY UNIVERSAL CIGARETTE 
LIGHTER STYLE POWER 
CONNECTOR 

DURABILITY HIGH IMPACT ABS 
PLASTIC CASE; HEAVY DUTY 
WIRING AND COMPONENTS 
COMFORT LIGHTWEIGHT (ONLY 
3'2 LBS.); COMPACT AND 
CONVENIENT TO USE WITH 
BELT OR SHOULDER STRAP; 
COMPATIBLE WITH ALL TYPES 
OF CONSUMER ELECTRONIC 
EOUIPMENT 

NICKEL CADMIUM POWER SOURCE, 
4.8 AH 

ONE-YEAR WARRANTY (LIMITED) 
LONG-LIFE RECHARGE UP TO 1 500 

TIMES! 



Designed by an expert group of video professionals who understand consumer needs. 
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perb adolescent serial dramas including 
the Hardy Boys, Annette, and of course 
Spin and Marty. The Club airs twice 
each weekday at 6:30 a.m. and 5 p.m. 

Lumped together under the World of 
Disney title each Sunday evening at 7 
p.m. (with repeats throughout the week) 
are episodes of Disney’s weekly TV 
series (1954 to 1981; more than 350 
hour-long episodes) which graced all 
three commercial networks at one time 
or another. 

The non-Disney series currently run¬ 
ning on the channel is Rin-Tin-Tin 
(1954-58; 164 episodes) at 5:30 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. 

□ USA Network. The nice thing about 
the oldies from USA Network is that you 
don’t see them anyplace else. Not that 
you’re all that interested in some of the 
series that have graced the channel in the 
past, like The Flying Nun, Gidget, and 
Bob and Carol and Ted and Alice. Cur¬ 
rently, though, USA is running the entire 
series of hour-long Alfred Hitchcock TV 
programs (1963-65; 93 episodes), daily 
installments of the first prime-time soap 
opera, Peyton Place (1964-69; 514 epi¬ 
sodes), and Wanted, Dead or Alive 
(1958-61; 94 episodes) with the late 
Steve McQueen. Hitch airs at 9 p.m. 
Saturdays and 6 p.m. Sundays. Peyton 
Place is on each weekday at 11:30 a.m. 
and Wanted is scheduled for Sundays at 
9:30 p.m. 

□ CBN Cable. At first it seems unusual 
that the Christian Broadcasting Network 
should be the most enthusiastic program¬ 
mer of old TV series on cable. But then, 
remember that most of these programs 
came fi'om another, less permissive, 
more patriotic time and it all makes 
sense. Though this is chiefly retro-pro¬ 
gramming, there’s lots of interesting 
material to sift through. 

Max Shulman’s Dobie Gillis (1959-63; 
147 episodes) is on twice a day, Monday 
through Friday, at 9 a.m. and 1:30 a.m. It 
is notable not just for some great scripts 
and consistent performances by Duane 
Hickman (as Dobie) and Bob Denver (as 
proto-beatnik Maynard G. Krebs), but 
also for appearances by series regulars 
like Tuesday Weld and semiregulars 
Warren Beatty and Michael J. Pollard. 

Also in the sitcom genre are Bachelor 
Father (1957-62; 157 episodes), week¬ 
days at 9:30 a.m. and 2 a.m., / Married 
foan (1953-55; 98 episodes), weekdays 
at 1 a.m., snABums and Allen, week¬ 
days at midnight. 

For Western fans the CBN weekend 
schedule has Wagon Train (1957-64; 252 
episodes, 32 of which are 90 minutes 
long and in color), 4:30 p.m. on Satur¬ 
days and 4 p.m. on Sundays; the Cisco 
Kid (1951-56; 126 episodes), 10 a.m. 
Saturdays and 7:30 p.m. Monday 
through Friday; and Chuck Connors as 
The Rifleman at 6:30 p.m. Monday 
through Friday. Q 
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^' Today’s liiltra feertsitivO eqaiipment demar^ds a high grade quality tape to capture 
eyerycolorahdeverysPuridJ ' , . , 

■; ;; That’s why Sony developed its Ultra High Grade Hi-Fi videotape. 

: ^' And because it is Sony it goes without looking that the picture will be perfect- 
'rich in color and resolution. 

For example, our high magnetic particle density means you get a video and RF 
output performance that doubles our standard grade. 

From the delicate flutes of “Swan Lake” to the driving decibels of MTV, Sony 
UHG has the dynamic range and frequency response to take it all in. 

Then dish it out with realism surpassing even reel-to-reel decks. 

In addition, we back coat each cassette with black carbon so that the tape 
runs smoother, with fewer drop-outs and 
will last longer with less wear on your VCR. 'SSSSSMt 

And in order to maximize the 
reception of ever-improving TV signals, 

Sony UHG tape—with greater audio and 
video S/N ratios — is a must for picture 
perfect pictures and picture perfect pitch. 

All in all, no one knows more about 
broadcasting a signal, playing it at home 
and recording it for keeps than Sony. n a 

New Sony UHG Hi-Fi video ■SftBijB T . I 

cassettes. It’s music to your ears. And ^ j 

your eyes. I 
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NOWON VIDEO CASSEHE! 


ROIUDV 
RODDV 
PIP€R 
"Mr. UJonderful" 
PAUL ORNDORFr 
"Cowboy" 
BOB ORTON 
LCILRNI KRI 
FABULOUS MOOLAH 


MIK€ ROTUNDO 
"Coptoin" 

LOU RLBRNO 
JUNK VRRD DOG 


BIG JOHN STUDD 
TH€ IRON SH€IK 
NIKOLAI VOLKOFF 
FR€D BLRSSIC 
GACG VRL€NTIN€ 


ALSO 

AVAILABLE 


MUHRMMRD RLI • BILLV MRRTIN 

PLUS 

TITO SRNTANR • KING KONG BUNDV 
BRUTUS B€EFCRK€ • DRVID SRMMRRTINO 
RND MORE! 


Wrestling’s 
Bloopers, Bleeps 
and Bodyslams! 
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Dual-VCR Pirate Threat: 
Myth or Legend? 

A dual-transport VCR is a single deck 
having two record/play systems. It can 
make two copies of incoming audio/video 
or play back a videocassette and duplicate 
it while k is doing so. Such a VCR is re¬ 
portedly being sold by Sharp in a PAL/ 
SECAM version in the Middle East. 

A version for our NTSC system also 
seems to be in the works. Early this year 
the Los Angeles Times carried a classified 
ad offering the “world’s first double¬ 
headed VCR” priced at $695 from D&M 
Electronics. The 800 phone number has 
been answered by a Fort Lauderdale, Flor¬ 
ida person who says the machines were 
Sanyo, not Sharp, and the first batch was 
already sold but to call back in a month for 
another supply. A U.K. trade paper has 
carried a Tokyo story about an asserted 
intention by Sharp to sell its dual-transport 
VCR in Japan, as an NTSC-standard unit, 
and that other manufacturers may follow. 
Because the U.S. is also an NTSC country, 
such dual VCRs could be expected to 
appear here. 

The fear of the video program com¬ 
panies in general, and the Hollywood com¬ 
panies in particular, is that persons with 
dual VCRs will rent and copy cassettes. In 
a letter to the editor of the New York 
Times Motion Picture Association of 
America (MPAA) President Jack Valenti 
puts it squarely: “You are now in the pirat¬ 
ing business right in your own home, cour¬ 
tesy of this new device.” After reminding 
us that the Supreme Court’s ruling in the 
Betamax Case lets us copy “for pennies 
films that cost millions of dollars to create, ” 
he goes on to tell us, “The cruelest blade of 
all is about to be unsheathed. Sharp, the 
Japanese electronic giant, is marketing...a 
machine that is, quite simply, a brazen call 
to thievery. It is what Sharp calls ‘ the 

By Ken Winslow 
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world’s first double cassette’ video 
machine. As the literature calmly asserts: 
‘Simply insert a prerecorded tape into deck 
one and a blank tape into deck two: Then 
press the play-rec button to record the 
entire tape.’ ” 

For some strange self-destructive 
reason Valenti goes on to provide specific 
instructions for New York Times readers 
worldwide. “All you have to do is go to your 
local video store, rent three movies for $2 
each, bring them home, and call your 
friends. They arrive with their blank tapes; 
at the end of the night, each has several 
films permanently inscribed on tape. The 
prerecorded tapes are now quickly re¬ 
turned. Thus, for something like $6 in total 
rental costs and from $8 to $10 per blank 
tape, the group now owns movies costing a 
collective $50 million!” 

There is method to Valenti’s madness. 
After evoking his now-familiar images of all 
those poor folks who invest in, produce, 
and distribute movies on video; the rape of 
intellectual property rights; our trade def¬ 
icit with Japan; and threats in general from 
the Yellow Empire, he ends with a call for 
“levying a modest copyright fee on 
machines and blank tapes. That is the 


practical answer here. It would allow new 
technology to enter the marketplace and at 
the same time partially compensate 
creators and distributors for the use of 
what they own.” Driven to desperation af¬ 
ter several years of failure to get Congress 
either to pass a royalty sales tax on blank 
tape and VCRs or give Hollywood a 
stranglehold control over retailer rental, 
Valenti seems to be saying he would even 
welcome a dual VCR if it would help his 
cause for total studio control of home 
video. 

The specter of a dual VCR is being 
raised as a straw man. What you really 
need to look at, Mr. Valenti, is the rapidly 
increasing number of portable VCRs in 
use, the increasing number of multi-VCR 
homes, and still-dropping VCR and blank- 
cassette prices. Over the last several 
years the cost of a two-hour blank tape has 
dropped dramatically. Get your video 
movie purchase and rental prices down, 
Valenti, and you’ll see home piracy re¬ 
duced in favor of even more of the kind of 
renting and buying of professionally pro¬ 
duced copies that are now bringing for¬ 
tunes to your member companies—and 
that no home VCR will ever match. As 























Paramount has aptly demonstrated, the 
proper solution is sharper pricing and 
smarter marketing. 

As for the claim that Sharp’s dual video is 
the final straw—'what pray tell is so magical 
about having dual play/record capability in 
one unit? Look in any major metro paper 
and you’ll see more and more VCRs being 
sold for less than $300. For the $695 sup¬ 
posedly charged by D&M Electronics for a 
dual VCR, you can buy two separate 
VCRs, leaving enough money for a good 
number of one-night rentals and all the 
blank tape your shopping bag can carry. 
The kind of duplication-happy “program 
parties’’ described are already and have 
been happening since portable VCRs be¬ 
came widely available in the late ’70s. Mea¬ 
sures such as restrictive import prohibi¬ 
tions, royalty taxes, and strangling retailer 
rentals are not answers. They only drive 
the economic incentive for personal piracy 
underground. Remaining competitive with 
lower program purchase prices is the only 
way. 

Madison Avenue 
Responds to Zapping 

If TV viewing is the most popular way to 
spend our time, number two has got to be 
using a remote control to zap from channel 
to channel, according to findings from five 
different surveys made of 1500 adults and 
400 children by the Michigan State Uni¬ 
versity Telecommunications Department. 
It seems a whole new generation of 
viewers, growing up with remote-con¬ 
trolled sets, are learning to become selec¬ 
tive in their viewing regardless of house¬ 
hold size, income, or education level. In 
short, everyone is doing it. MSU says chil¬ 
dren of zappers are more inclined to zap 
when they leave home than children of 
nonzappers. Reasons given for zapping in¬ 
clude avoiding commercials, boredom, 
search for variety, and desire to watch 
more than one show at a time. 

Everj'one is getting the message, from 
TV designers and manufacturers to adver¬ 
tisers. The latest remote controls make it 
easier to zap. In addition to programmable 
channel up/down scanning, you can oper¬ 
ate the remote to return to the last channel 
watched or program it to switch be¬ 
tween any three randomly selected chan¬ 
nels. The coming digital monitor/receivers 
will offer a chance to watch two or more 
channels at once. 

Terrified advertisers are rushing to re¬ 
spond with ways to get viewers to stay 
with one program and to watch all its com¬ 
mercials. Have you noticed recently how 
smooth the switch is from program to com¬ 
mercial—which is half over before you 
realize what’s happening? Sponsors are 
starting to move in the direction of building 
their products right into the plot (plot 
pitches) to stop you from zapping ’em out 
of your life. IBM is weaving trivia into 
some of its sports commercials as a way of 
holding viewers. There are even plans 


afoot to offer prizes for sticking through an 
entire commercial. You will be challenged 
to find a hidden number, message, or clue 
and to phone it in—after the program is 
over, of course—to win a prize. (For more 
on the subject of ad zapping see Stan Pink- 
was’ “Goodbye, Mr. Whipple” and Rode¬ 
rick Woodcock’s “TV Den,” May 1985.) 

Cox Cable Calamity: 

Censors Win, You Lose 

Cox Cable has caved in. The 112,350 
good subscribers of Virginia Beach, Vir¬ 
ginia’s Cox Cable Tidewater system have 
become losers in a censorship battle waged 
by local church leaders against see-no-evil 
TV—^in this case, pay-TV cable showings 
of Playboy Channel movies claimed to be 
obscene. 



Whether they were obscene is not the 
point. Only 10 percent of the system’s sub¬ 
scribers received the Playboy Channel. As 
evidence of the responsible manner in 
which Cox handled the Playboy Channel, 
lockboxes were provided to subscribers so 
adult viewers could prevent not-so-adult 
viewers from sneaking a peak. 

What started out as political pressure at 
a city-council meeting, with the church in¬ 
terests lobbying to deny Cox’s application 
for a rate increase unless it dropped Play¬ 
boy, ended up as formal grand-jury indict¬ 
ments for violating the state’s antiobscen¬ 
ity law. The latter derives its power from 
the Supreme Court ruling that each com¬ 
munity has a right to determine local stan¬ 
dards of obscenity. Cox dropped the Play¬ 
boy Channel in Virginia Beach so it could 
“get on with the business of serving all 
subscribers and running a system in good 
standing with the community. ” The com¬ 
monwealth’s attorney’s office then 
dropped its indictments, evidently on the 
“promise” that Cox would not do it again. 
Try that one the next time you’re written 
up for a parking ticket! 

Cox Cable, one of the nation’s reigning 
multiple system operators, says it will con¬ 
tinue to carry Playboy on its systems in 
other states. But if Virginia Beach is any 
indication of Cox Cable’s staying power, it 
will only do so until another outspoken 


minority presents a challenge. Where will 
it all stop? 

Each community has the right to deter¬ 
mine its public standards of obscenity. But 
what’s public about cable distribution of a 
scrambled pay channel? When a minority 
can squelch programming available only to 
voluntary subscribers, this in itself is an 
obscenity against the cause of freedom of 
thought and expression. The only greater 
obscenity I can think of is Cox rolling over. 

The Mail of the Species 
Is Coming on Strong 

Mail order is making a strong comeback. 
Some years ago, when titles were scarce, 
rental and purchase by mail were the only 
ways to get access to a respectable selec¬ 
tion. Now mail order is returning for the 
opposite reason: the flow of titles through 
local stores is so great that major labels 
such as Disney and MGM/UA—along vnth 
those specializing in a particular vintage 
(Blackhawk, RKO), genre (Homevideo 
Exclusives, Corinth), or format (Criterion 
for LV-CAV)—want to establish their own 
lines of communication direct to the buyer. 
You can still find Disney, MGM/UA, and 
RKO titles on your retailer’s shelves. 
But companies like Homevideo Exclu¬ 
sives (which offers music and dance pro¬ 
grams featuring Pablo Casals, Luciano 
Pavarotti, Andres Segovia, Jasha Heifetz, 
and Martha Graham) are selling only 
through direct mail. 

I can’t blame them, but they may be 
restricting their own sales. An executive 
told us his company was only going to sell 
The Queen’s Garden, a program on the 
splendors of the Buckingham Palace Royal 
Gardens, by matching computer mailing 
lists of VCR owners and those interested in 
gardening. Otherwise you’ll never know. 

Catalogue-store chaos is at the heart of 
the problem. The obstacles to finding and 
deciding on something can be overwhelm¬ 
ing. Shelves are too often overloaded with 
a confusing jumble of box spines that will 
give you a pain in the neck as you twist your 
head to read them. Back and front cover 
notes tease but seldom inform. Genre- 
marked shelf bays are no real help since 
one person’s drama can be another’s com¬ 
edy. Stand in line to ask the cash-register 
checker about available programming and 
you’ll be waved to the latest dot-matrix 
title printout, designed by a computer to be 
read by a computer or someone waving an 
optical code wand. 

With so much video programming 
available—my count is now hitting 300 ti¬ 
tles a month—no wonder many are turning 
to well-organized mail-order alternatives. 
Along with labels starting to sell direct, 
new general mail-order sources are 
appearing on the premise that even though 
you have a comer retailer, you will still be 
interested in attractively presented in¬ 
formation about a lower number of careful 
selections covering a variety of genres. 

The Scotch Video Marketplace (450 

















N. York Rd., Bensenville, Ill. 60106; 
800-422-3900) has begun selling 130 Beta/ 
VMS titles in eight categories by mail at 
generally current retail prices (plus $3.50 
for shipping and handling when nine or few¬ 
er are ordered). With the only double cas¬ 
sette priced at $49.95, all others are 
$39.95 or lower. Scotch says it has made 
its selections from relatively hard-to-fmd 
but “proven popular” titles. A recent mail¬ 
ing featured Paramount’s temporary price 
promotion of Flashdance, Meatballs, 
Raiders, and others in its 25 Hits cate¬ 
gory while supplies last. Other categories 
offered include In Concert (Dolly Parton, 
Playboy Jazz, Diana Ross), Classics (25 
Kartes public-domain titles at $19.95), For 
Kids (Walt Disney, Muppet Video, and a 
nine-part animated Bible-story series at 
$24.95), The Arts (opera and ballet in Hi-Fi 
stereo). History (Thom EMI’s World at 
War and Embassy’s Victory at Sea—-sold 
only as complete series over a period of 
time). New You (Thom EMI’s Raquel and 
a ^oup of Kartes tape/book combinations 
to include Color Me Beautiful andS Minute 
Makeovers), and Sports (golf, skiing, ten¬ 
nis, and Olympics Highlights). 

These and other titles offered by mail 
order may be under your nose in local 
stores. But a new generation of mail-order 
companies are out to make certain you 
don’t miss them. 



Thar's 'Gold' in Them 
Thar Disney Tapes 


This summer’s seven-volume Limited 
Gold Edition II Cartoon Classics series 
(see “Directory”) is Disney doing what it 
does best: offering precious material, nev¬ 
er before available, for only a limited time 
through August 31. This is a good oppor¬ 
tunity to sample Disney’s prodigious car¬ 
toon output from the 1930s, ’40s, and’50s. 
Certainly there are still some missing clas¬ 
sics. But it’s what’s here that counts. 

The success of Disney’s summer 1984 
Edition I series caught the company off¬ 
guard. For one thing, the added Walt Dis¬ 
ney interview/biography segment was 
duplicated on each volume. This was right¬ 
ly considered cheap filler by those who 
bought every volume of the Edition I 
series. This time Disney offers separately 
produced introductions—some with inter¬ 
views of animation, directing, and writing 
talents. 


Top 10 PROGRAMS 


1. Star Trek III: The 
Search for Spock (1)’*. 
Color. 1984. William Shat- 
ner, DeForest Kelley, 
James Doohan. Beta, VHS 
(Hi-Fi stereo, closed cap¬ 
tions). $29.95. Paramount. 

2. Gone with the Wind 

(2). Color. 1939. Clark 
Gable, Vivien Leigh, Olivia 
de HaviUand. 231 min. 
Beta, VHS (digitally en¬ 
hanced stereo, closed cap¬ 
tions). $89.95. MGM/UA. 

3. Jane Fonda's Work¬ 
out (3). Color. 1982. Jane 
Fonda assisted by 7 in¬ 
structors. 90 min. Beta, 
VHS. $59.95. Karl. 

4. Lionel Richie/All 
Night Long (5). Color. 
1984. Includes “All Night 
Long, ” “Running with the 
Night, ” others. 35 min. 
Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi stereo). 
$14.95 (introductory). 
MusicVision. 

5. Private Dancer (7). 
Color. Tina Turner’s 
“What’s Love Got to Do 
with It, ” “Better Be Good 
to Me, ” others. 17 min. 
Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi stereo). 
$16.95. Sony. 

6. Purple Rain (4). Color. 
1984. Prince, Morris Day, 
Apollonia Kotero. 113 min. 
(R) Beta, VHS. $29.98. 
Warner. 

7. Jane Fonda's Prime 
Time Workout (8). Color. 
1984. Less strenuous 
routines. 50 min. Beta, 
VHS (closed captions). 
$39.95. Karl. 

8. Raquel, Total Beauty 
and Fitness (9). Color. 
1984. Exercises for men 
and women of all ages. 90 
min. Beta, VHS. $39.95. 
Thom EMI. 

9. Workout Challenge 

(-). Color. 1984. More 
strenuous routines, from 
Jane Fonda. 90 mifi. Be¬ 
ta, VHS. $59.95. Karl. 

10. Do It Debbie's Way 

(-). Color. 1983. Workouts 


for all ages. 85 min. Beta 
(Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). 
$39.95. Video Associates. 


1. Gone with the Wind 

(-)*. As above, “Cassette 
Sales. ” LV (stereo, CX, 
closed captions). $49.95. 
CED. MGMAJA. 

2. Star Trek III: The 
Search for Spock (-). As 
above, “Cass. Sales.” LV, 
CED (stereo, closed cap¬ 
tions). $29.95. Paramount. 

3. Red Dawn (-). Color. 
1984. John Milius, Patrick 
Swayze, C. Thomas 
Howell. 114 min. (PG-13) 
LV. $34.95. MGMAJA. 

4. Police Academy (6). 
Color. 1984. Steve Gutten- 
berg, Kim Cattrall, G.W. 
BaUey. 96 min. (R) LV. 
$34.98. CED. $29.98. 


5. Tightrope (4). Color. 
1984. Clint Eastwood, 
Genevieve Bujold, Alison 
Eastwood. 115 min. (R) 

LV. $34.98. Warner. 

6. Purple Rain (3). As 
above, “Cass. Sales.” LV 
(stereo, CX, closed cap¬ 
tions). $29.98. CED. 

$19.98. Warner. 

7. The Woman in Red (-). 
Color. 1984. Gene Wilder, 
Charles Grodin, Kelly Le 
Brock. 87 min. (PG-13) LV. 
$34.95. CED. $29.95. Ves- 


8. The Empire Strikes 
Back (-). Color. 1980. 

Mark Hamill, Harrison 
Ford, Carrie Fisher. LV, 
CED (stereo). $29.98. 
CBS/Fox. 

9. The Neverending 
Story (2). Color. 1984. 
Barret Oliver, Noah Hath¬ 
away, Moses Gunn. 94 min. 
(PG) LV (stereo, CX, 
closed captions). $34.98. 
CED. $29.98. Warner. 

10. Romancing the 
Stone (7). Color. 1984. 


Michael Douglas, Kathleen 
Turner, Danny DeVito. 106 
min. (PG) LV. $34.98. CED 
(closed captions). $19.98. 
CBS/Fox. 




1. Revenge of the Nerds 

(2)*. Color. 1984. Robert 
Carradine, Anthony Ed¬ 
wards, Ted McGuiley. 89 
min. (R) Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi, 
closed captions). $79.95. 
CBS/Fox. 


2. Bachelor Party (5). 
Color. Tom Hanks, Tawny 
Kitaen, George Grizzard. 
105 min. (R) Beta, VHS 
(Hi-Fi, closed captions). 
$79.95. CBS/Fox. 


3. Country (-). Jessica 
Lange, Sam Shepard, Wil- 
ford Brimley. 106 min. (PG) 
Beta, VHS. $79.95. Touch- 


4. The Terminator (-). 
Color. 1984. Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, Linda 
Hamilton, Michael Biehn. 
108 min. (R) Beta, VHS 
(Hi-Fi). $79.95. Thom 
EMI. 

5. Star Trek III: The 
Search for Spock (1). As 
above, “Cassette Sales.” 
$29.95. Paramount. 

6. Police Academy (6). 

As above, “Videodisc 
Sales. ” Beta, VHS (closed 
captions). $79.95. Warner. 

7. Red Dawn (3). As 
above, “Disc Sales. ” Beta, 
VHS (Dolby Hi-Fi stereo). 
$79.95. MGMAJA. 

8. Irreconcilable Dif¬ 
ferences (-). Color. 1984. 
Ryan O’Neal, Shelley Long, 
Drew Barrymore. 112 min. 
(PG) Beta, VHS. Vestron. 

9. The Little Drummer 
Girl (-). Color. 1984. Diane 
Keaton, Klaus Kinski, Yor- 
go Voyagis. 130 min. (R) 
Beta, VHS (closed cap¬ 
tions). $79.95. Warner. 

10. The Woman in Red 

(4). As above, “Disc Sales.” 
Beta, VHS. $79.95. Ves¬ 
tron. 


•Number in parentheses indicates position last month: (-) indicates program is new listing. 
Copyright 1985 by Billboard Publication Inc. Reprinted by permission. 
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The Cotton Club 

Color. 1984. Richard Gere, Diane Lane, 
Gregory Hines, Lonette McKee; dir. Fran¬ 
cis Coppola. 128 min. Beta, VHS. $79.95./ 
LV, CED. $39.95. Embassy. Reproduc¬ 
tion: A 

The Cotton Club is probably the first 
movie since Sex and the Single Girl to 
evolve from a title and nothing else. It is 
considerably better, however—despite a 
production history marked by misspent 
millions, firings and hirings that required a 
scorecard, and wresting of ownership 
away from the producer who thought up 
the title in the first place, Robert Evans. 

Obsessed with the idea of turning the 
story of Harlem’s famed nightspot of the 
1920s and ’30s into a rich many- 
charactered tableau/epic, Evans hired 
Mario Puzo to write a story set in the Club 
and then changed his mind about directing 
the movie himself. So he brought in Francis 
Coppola to do the job for him as well as to 
rewrite Puzo’s screenplay. Does the cast 
of characters have an air of deja vu? The 
Evans/Coppola/Puzo team would have 
liked nothing better than a musical God¬ 
father, especially if it meant winning all 
those Oscars again. Then Hollywood might 
forgive Evans his Players and Popeye, and 
Coppola just about everything he’s done 
since wrapping the Corleone saga. 

But the problem with building a movie on 
a title is that there are few signposts to the 
finish line, and the movie that ends up get¬ 
ting made goes through enough changes to 
thwart even the most singleminded direc¬ 
tor let alone an extravagant experimenter 
like Coppola. What Coppola sacrifices in 
discipline, though, he more than makes up 
for in daring, and in daring to tame Robert 
Evans’ mammoth ambition he may have 
reduced Cotton Club to multicolored 
pieces of various dreams—but boy! do 
those dreams sparkle. 

Employing a period feel in filmmaking 
technique as well as in splendidly right pro- 
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duction design, Coppola avoids the nostal¬ 
gia trap by overlaying his special brand of 
neon gloss. So The Cotton Club seems 
modern and retro at the same time; artful 
montages and rapid wipes bridge scenes 
that are often lit like One from the Heart, 
and before long we realize that what’s 
engaging us here is style, sheer style. Not 
a single character in The Cotton Club 
makes sense in any terms except those set 
down by the movie’s style—which is 
fantastic, romantic, and like the Cotton 
Club itself in its heyday, somewhat 
whitewashed. Coppola’s movie fails on the 
levels of our greatest expectations. It isn’t 
a musical and it isn’t a social history. He 
cuts away from production numbers too 
regularly to give us any sustained pleasure 
from them, and I certainly didn’t learn 
much about black/white relations of the 
period except that in the Cotton Club the 
blacks entertained and the whites 
watched. 

I still liked The Cotton Club', forgot it 
almost instantly; then watched it again and 
liked it again. Is Coppola’s slick filmmaking 
so seductive that it doesn’t matter what he 


serves us because it looks so assured? 
Possibly, although I’d prefer to think I’m 
responding to an entertainment that— 
although fractured by postproduction eli¬ 
sions and decisions—revives a storytelling 
philosophy perfected by the Brothers War¬ 
ner in the 1930s: tell the story, make it 
snappy, and don’t let ’em see how hard 
you’re trying. At 128 minutes the movie 
seems much shorter, and I can’t think of a 
single scene that goes on longer than it 
should. 

I was carried away with the silly plot, the 
lightweight characters, and the musical 
score with its doses of Ellington and Callo¬ 
way. Richard Gere actually seems charm¬ 
ing as a white musician mixed up with 
Dutch Schultz and other underworld habi¬ 
tues of the Club. Though their relationship 
is dropped again and again at the same 
point, as if no one knows where to take 
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them, Gregory Hines and Lonette McKee 
make fresh and convincing young lovers 
and I liked watching their sparks. McKee’s 
attempt to put the Cotton Club behind her 
and make it in white show business is 
something I would have liked to see de¬ 
veloped further, but then that’s another 
story (maybe Lena Home’s). And I don’t 
think gangsters have been as much fun as 
Bob Hoskins and Fred Gwynne since Some 
Like It Hot. Hoskins is such a lively little 
hood that I wished I could have seen his 
Nathan Detroit in the recent London stage 
revival of Guys and Dolls. 

Maybe The Cotton Club is in fact closer 
in spirit to Guys and Dolls than to The 
Godfather, with the same kind of fantasy 
Technicolored thuggery and affectionate 
half-parody. By the time Coppola’s movie 
starts wrapping up its plot strands, he sud¬ 
denly interrupts movie convention by 
bringing his cast back for a madcap curtain 
call: dancers are hoofing it on the Cotton 
Club stage while wild and crazy appear¬ 
ances are put in—fleetingly and without 
explanation—by Dutch Schultz in a coffin, 
Hoskins on his way to Sing Sing, Gwen 
Verdon (seen briefly as Richard Gere’s 
mother) doing an inspired tap variation, 
and Gere himself boarding a train with 
Dutch’s moll (and shuffling off to Buffalo 
from the looks of the two-dimensional Bus¬ 
by Berkeley set). It’s a delirious ending to a 
movie that delivers not what it promised, 
but possibly something even better: 
Remember what they used to call “a good 
time”? 

Embassy’s extensive promotion of The 
Cotton Club has for once been matched by 
an impeccable VHS transfer in both sight 
and sound. Though some postproduction 
dubbing was done, audio balance never 
gives it away, and both music and dialogue 
are superbly blended and clear. The film’s 
fine color photography is reproduced with 
care and precision and little grain. 

—Harvey Elliott 

The Night They Raided Minsky's 

Color. 1968. Jason Robards, Elliott Gould, 
Norman Wisdom, Britt Ekland, BertLahr; 
dir. William Friedkin. 100 min. Beta, 
VHS. $59.98. Key. Reproduction: A 

Hester Street 

B&W. 1974. Carol Kane, Steven Keats, 
Doris Roberts; dir. Joan Micklin Silver. 89 
min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. Vestron. Repro¬ 
duction: C -t- 

New York’s Lower East Side in the early 
years of this century was home to a true 
melting pot of immigrants, but it is the 
Jewish neighborhood that lives most 
strongly in our memories. These two 
evocative films—with virtually nothing 
else in common except their Jewishness 
and locale—recreate that vibrant, awaken¬ 
ing world. One is from Hollywood; the 
other is a small independent film. One is in 
color; the other is black & white. One’s 
practically a musical; the other’s practically 
a foreign film, with great sections in 
Yiddish. 


The Night They Raided Minsky's is an 
affectionate tribute to the fathers of Amer¬ 
ican show business, the vaudevillians who 
worked on the Lower East Side. Its plot 
concerns the misadventures of an inno¬ 
cent Amish girl who comes to New York to 
work on the stage, and ends up the butt of a 
practical joke perpetrated on the pesky 
police by a jaded entertainer who’s tired of 
their threats and their raids. Minsky's peo¬ 
ples its streets and theaters with a myriad 
of colorful characters. Elliott Gould and 
Joseph Wiseman play the impatient junior 
and tolerant senior Minsky; Jason Robards 
is a fading but still charming cad of a top- 
liner, capable of selling both his girlfriend 
and his vaudeville partner down the river 
(almost). And Norman Wisdom, a British 
music-hall clown, amazingly captures that 
very American style of burlesque with a 
soupcon of vulnerability that weaves a spe¬ 
cial sweetness through the entire movie. 
There is also a brief appearance by Bert 
Lahr—he died during the filming—who 
epitomizes in gesture, facial expression, 
and of course his own legend that kind of 
entertainer who exists no longer except in 
ersatz revivals that are much too pretty and 
too lavish to be the real thing. The real 
thing is tacky, with overweight chorus girls 
and tired conmen—and in its own way a 
thing of marvelous innocence. Charles 
Strouse wrote a wonderful musical score 
(and if you listen closely you’ll hear a tune 
Strouse recycled almost 10 years later for 
his Broadway show Annie). 

Just around the comer from Minsky’s 
Winter Garden Theatre is Hester Street, 
and if Minsky’s looks like true vaudeville, 
Hester Street is a lithograph taken perhaps 
20 years earlier when Lower East Side 
Jews were half Old World, half American, 
and wholly in love with their new freedom. 
Joan Micklin Silver’s low-budget indepen¬ 
dent release recreates the vendors and 
sweatshops and modest boarding houses 
of these new immigrants as it focuses on 
Jake, a young hotshot who brings his wife 
and child over from the old country and 
finds they don’t Americanize quickly 
enough for him. Carol Kane, the be¬ 
draggled waiflike wife who turns out to be 
smarter than anyone—including Jake— 
gives a charming performance, and unfor¬ 
tunately the only one that seems authentic 
in period. Steven Keats as Jake has too 
much modem flair for his character (even if 
Jake is anxious to assimilate), and spotty 
self-conscious acting in the minor roles 
makes Hester Street too obvious in its early 
scenes. But once Kane arrives we are car¬ 
ried back to the modest working world 
of the Jewish immigrant wife who arrives at 
Ellis Island with a difficult burden and still 
somehow triumphs. Unlike her husband, 
tradition is important to this woman, and 
for her America doesn’t necessarily mean 
the eradication of tradition. They split up. 
It’s a happy ending. 

Unfortunately, Hester Street has been 
badly transferred, with some jarringly mis¬ 
placed subtitles in the early scenes which 



appear long before the lines are spoken, 
and a generally rotten soundtrack 
throughout. Minsky’s is fine and dandy. 

—Harvey Elliott 

Heartbreakers 

Color. 1984. Peter Coyote, Nick Mancuso, 
KathrynHarrold, Carol Wayne; writ, dir., 
& prod. Bobby Roth. 98 min. Beta, VHS. 
$79.95. Vestron. Reproduction: A — 

This California male-bonding pic is 
generating a quiet buzz in its more or less 
simultaneous theatrical and video releases 
—and in New York, no less, that doughty 
bastion of anti West Coast chauvinism. A 
powerful comic drama, it tells the story of 
two buddies—one a painter, one a 
businessman—mixing epic elements like 
love, hate, life, death, art, money, sex, 
careerism, athletics, and the American 
hamburger. And though it does flirt with 
male narcissism and misogyny, it is so styl¬ 
ishly and intelligently constructed that 
these faults are almost forgivable, and I did 
say almost. 

Robert Blue is a painter of women—in 
life as well as on celluloid judging from the 
credit roll. His somewhat too realistic por¬ 
traits of models in bondage outfits are mir¬ 
rors of his outwardly cool/inwardly seeth¬ 
ing relationships with women, so it’s no 
surprise when his live-in girlfriend of five 
years appears in a burger joint with an 
abstractionist rival. Jolted into a premature 
midlife crisis, or whatever they call fear in 
California, he begins a painful reevaluation 
of his relations in life, but not in art—he’s 
not ready for that yet, and the internal 
tension this creates accounts for some 
credible drama. 

Pal Eli on the other hand is a member in 
good standing of the three-piece polyester 
set, laboring in the family firm and hanging 
out with Blue in his spare time. Aha, you 
say, some cheap art-versus-commerce 
trip? Not quite. It’s more like Sade versus 
Masoch: lovelorn Eli can’t even look at a 
women without Blue vying for attention, 
and the sexy artist wins over the sexy 
businessman every time. Yet theirs is a 
symbiotic friendship. When Blue’s woman 
walks out, Eli gives him aid and comfort; 
when Eli’s father dies. Blue’s at the funeral 
with a flipper around the old shoulder. 
They’re practically each other’s mothers. 

Yet people change, and whether buddy- 
hood can change with them is a question 
writer/director Bobby Roth leaves dis- 









creetly open. When Blue starts buttering 
up the right acquaintances in the art world, 
simultaneously beating Eli in a whole string 
of romantic contests as Eli struggles to 
cope with a suddenly less-than-solid 
business, the cracks start to show. Blue 
can’t just screw up his own romances; he’s 
got to blow down Eli’s houses of cards too, 
to perpetually prove he’s taller, cooler, 
more ruthless. That none of the women 
(except his treacherous mate) stands up to 
his perversity is the movie’s only major 
flaw: all beautiful women can’t be this 
gutless. 

But Blue (played by E.T.’s Peter 
Coyote) and Eli (Nick Mancuso) are too 
charming, and Roth’s script equally so, to 
pass by—I’d be a poor judge of “art” to say 
otherwise. The VHS transfer is well-tuned 
but not spectacular, as though anything too 
eye-catching would mock Roth’s quiet 
good taste. —Mark Fleischmann 



The Fourth Man 

Color. 1983. Jeroen Krabbe, Renee Souten- 
dijk, Thom Hoffman; dir. Paul Verhoeven. 
104 min. Beta, VHS. $69.95. Media. Re¬ 
production: A 

There were times during the unreeling 
of The Fourth Man when I swore I heard 
Luis Bunuel clapping from beyond the 
grave. So black, so perverse, and so hilar¬ 
ious is this erotically charged thriller from 
Holland—of all places—that Bunuel, the 
preeminent Catholic symbolist of world 
cinema, must be getting some posthumous 
pleasure from it. I know I had a ball. 

The Fourth Man flaunts its dazzling, 
assured visual style, leaping from premoni¬ 
tions to fantasies to paranoid delusions 
with a lightness of touch and utter lack of 
pretension that defies description. Gerard, 
a middle-aged gay Catholic poet, finds him¬ 
self in the clutches of a scissor-wielding 
hairdresser who may or may not have done' 
in her three husbands; meanwhile he’s hot 
in pursuit of her new lover, a young Ger¬ 
man hunk whom Gerard confuses with 
Christ. Who will become the fourth man to 
die in Delilah’s web? Or is all this simply the 
result of Gerard’s hyperactive imagina¬ 
tion? 

Thanks to director Paul Verhoeven’s 

50 video 


hyperactive imagination, the answer 
doesn’t matter half as much as the out¬ 
rageous symbols that make up the clues. 
Morbidly nightmarish images dissolve into 
mordantly funny visual jokes with an effort¬ 
less elan that shows a director delighted 
with the tools of his craft. When Gerard’s 
daydreams take him literally into a train- 
compartment photograph, the effect is ex¬ 
hilarating. 

Media’s VHS cassette is the English- 
dubbed version, which surprised me with 
its naturalness and clarity. The colloquial 
translation was totally in sync with the styl¬ 
ishly black tone of the film, and I think 
subtitles might have even made the whole 
thing seem either silly or pretentious— 
perhaps both. I know I didn’t care that it 
was dubbed, so carried away was I with 
The Fourth Man’s blasphemous and 
absurd sexual melodrama. Visual repro¬ 
duction is excellent right down to the red of 
Jesus’ bikini briefs. (Yes, Luis. Surrealism 
lives!) —Harvey Elliott 

Coast Zone 

Color. 1983. Helen Barrow, Louise Bums, 
SusanFmety, KarenFink, LiseFriedman, 
Alan Good, Neil Greenberg, Catherine 
Kerr, JudyLazaroff, Joseph Lennon, Susan 
Quinn, Robert Remley, Robert Swinston; 
chor. Merce Cunningham; dir. Charles 
Atlas. 30 min. Beta, VHS. $64. Cunning¬ 
ham Dance Foundation (463 West St., 
N. Y.C. 10014; 212-255-3130); Reproduc¬ 
tion: B + 

Merce Cunningham knows what the 
camera can do for dance. As the dancers 
move through the Synod House of New 
York’s Cathedral of St. John the Divine, a 
closeup shot of a dancer’s face or extended 
arm is set against a long shot—three or 
four dancers walking together or moving in 
unison like a mobile sculpture. Though we 
never see all 13 dancers in one shot, en¬ 
trances and exits are so well-staged and 
the dancing so full of determination that all 
the dancers seem to be dancing even when 
not in view. 

The score, “Beachcombers” by Larry 
Austin, seems eerie and unsettling at first 
but eventually seems right for Coast Zone. 
It helps escalate the tension of the piece, 
the desire to see the dancers break out, 
lose their incredible control. But as in life, 
there is no ultimate high point that wraps it 
all together: the dancers break and reas¬ 
semble constantly. 

If this piece sounds too experimental, 
don’t fret. The experiment is more a 
product of Merce Cunningham’s philoso¬ 
phy of dance; a celebration of movement 
and the relationships that can take place in 
the space provided. Cunningham tells us 
that relationships are ambiguous, and that 
the possibilities for relationships are end¬ 
less. But he also tells us something else: 
that in the partnership between camera 
and dance it is possible for us to see more 
than a good angle. The camera can partici¬ 
pate. In Coast Zone Cunningham lets the 
camera dance. —Julia Lisella 



You Were Never Lovelier 

B&W. 1942. FredAstaire, RitaHayworth, 
Adolphe Menjou, Xavier Cugat; dir. Wil¬ 
liam A. Seiter. 98 min. Beta, VHS. 
$59.95./LV. $29.95. RCAIColumbia. Re¬ 
production: A - 

If Fred and Ginger were the 1930s, then 
Fred and Rita are the 1940s. Astaire could 
make a hatrack look talented, but Rita 
Hayworth was more than a prop. A dancer 
before she ever thought of acting in films, 
Hayworth was lithe, sunny, sexy—com¬ 
pletely different from the wisecracking re¬ 
lationship Astaire had with Rogers. Capa¬ 
ble of graceful adagio as well as jazzy 
rhythm, Hayworth’s style was looser and 
lankier than her predecessor’s and as a 
romantic prize she was well worth winning. 

You Were Never Lovelier takes us to 
South America, a favorite setting of ’40s 
musicals, where a family of daughters is 
getting impatient because the next most 
eligible isn’t interested in men. (Father is 
insistent that the girls get married in chro¬ 
nological order.) That all changes after 
Rita—the stubborn one—starts getting 
anonymous orchids and decides they’re 
coming from Astaire, a dancer stranded in 
Buenos Aires. When they finally have 
some time alone, they dance to Jerome 
Kern’s “I’m Old Fashioned” and Rita’s 
hooked. Who wouldn’t be? Later Fred and 
Rita get down to some spirited tapfjing in 
jitterbug style for “Shorty George, ” wWch 
starts with a breathtaking Astaire solo and 
segues into a ballroom showstopper. 
They’re so delightful, and the number’s so 
infectious, that when director Seiter cuts 
to bandleader Cugat in the middle of their 
dance, you want to shout “idiot!” 

Astaire’s grace is breathtaking. When he 
auditions for Menjou in his hotel office, 
watch how effortlessly he gets rid of a 
throw rug that happens to be in his way, 
right in the middle of a spin. Whenever he 
dances his arms and hands float. Watch 
every number three times. First, watch 
Astaire’s feet. Next, watch Rita. The third 
time just focus on his port de bras (upper 
torso) and you’ll see why his dancing is 
complete. 

VHS reproduction is sharp but for a few 
momentary freeze frames that look like 
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printing errors, but these mercifully don’t 
occur during the dances. The source print 
was in good shape. I’m a sucker for this 
one, but then I’m old-fashioned too. 

—Harvey Elliott 

The Women 

Color, B&W. 1939. Norma Shearer, Joan 
Crawford, Rosalind Russell; dir. George 
Cukor. 133 min. Beta, VMS. $39.95. 
MGMIUA. Reproduction: see text 

For those who’ve ever had to sit through 
The Women with a theater full of laughing, 
screaming cult worshippers who anticipate 
every line by five minutes, the video ver¬ 
sion is a special treat. Finally: a chance to 
watch the actresses, not the audience, do 
the movie. You’ll still find this expert 
adaptation of Clare Booth’s play inter¬ 
rupted by constant laughter—your owm. 
The nonstop psychobabble of these incred¬ 
ibly shallow but colorful social climbers and 
femme fatales as they shop, exercise, sit 
for facials, and flock to Reno still holds up 
as deliciously absurd camp of the first 
order, wearing thin only if you make the 
mistake of taking it seriously. 

Norma Shearer Is the long-suffering wife 
who’s victimized by gossip, mostly be¬ 
cause for once it’s true. When Shearer 
hears from her new manicurist about poor 
Mrs. Haines, whose husband is fooling 
around with a tawdry shop girl Uoan Craw¬ 
ford at her most divinely manipulative), 
she’s disturbed: she’s poor Mrs. Haines. 
Shearer gets little emotional support from 
her fiiends—in fact, most of them are de¬ 
lighted—as her heartbreaking pursuit of 
marital stability is obstructed by verbal 
one-upmanship, displays of haute couture 
(an Adrian fashion show in sudden color), 
and catfights right out of Dynasty. All the 
yapping eventually leads to a moral that 
won’t thrill feminists (“Pride is a luxury a 
woman in love can’t afford’’), but even they 
couldn’t argue with the sparkling cast, 
packed solid with the ’30s’ finest character 
actresses, like Mary Boland and Maijorie 
Main. And the yapping is irresistibly 
clever, ranging from the bitchy (“I wouldn’t 
wish my woes on my worst friend”) to the 
bitchier (“There’s a name for you ladies, 
but it’s not used in high society outside of a 
kennel”). 

The movie’s seamless flow is disrupted 
by the crude editing style of its day—there 
are sudden jolts resulting firom mismatched 


takes. Our VHS review copy wasn’t 
approved for quality by MGM/UA, though 
it looked as good or better than revival- 
house showings a VIDEO editor has seen. 
But there’s quality to spare in the film’s 
razor-sharp wit and luminous ensemble. 
Rediscover The Women —before your 
worst friend beats you to it. 

—^Michael Musto 

A Streetcar Named Desire 

B&W. 1951. Vivien Leigh, Marlon Bran¬ 
do, Kim Hunter, Karl Malden; dir. Elia 
Kazan. 122 min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. War¬ 
ner. Reproduction: A - 
The Roman Spring of Mrs. Stone 
Color. 1961. Vivien Leigh, Warren Beatty, 
Lotte Lenya, Jill St. John; dir. Jose Quin¬ 
tero. 104 mm. Beta, VHS. $59.95. War¬ 
ner. Reproduction: A — 

Caesar and Cleopatra 
Color. 1945. Vivien Leigh, Claude Rains, 
Flora Robson, Stewart Granger; dir. Gab¬ 
riel Pascal. 123 min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
VidAmerica. Reproduction: B 

In this year of Gone with the Wind, Viv¬ 
ien Leigh fans will welcome the appearance 
of Miz Scarlett in other guises and dis¬ 
guises. It isn’t the fault of Leigh—who 
strove for versatility and challenges in her 
art—that echoes of Tara pervade every¬ 
thing she did, from Shaw through Tennes¬ 
see Williams. It simply reconfirms the pow¬ 
er of a magical and legendary performance 
to shape a career, as well as an audience’s 
perception of that career. 

She made only eight movies after 
GWTW, sharing husband Laurence Oliv¬ 
ier’s distaste for Hollywood as well as pos¬ 
sessing an overwhelming need to prove 
herself worthy of him as a stage actress. 
But when she appeared on screen again, 
almost without exception it was something 
akin to watching Scarlett (and not Vivien) 
playing different stages, different ages, 
even different incarnations of a character 
we already knew. 

In fact, it comes as an abrupt shock when 
she first speaks in Caesar and Cleopatra 
because we are reminded she is British and 
not from the American South. But it 
doesn’t take long for Scarlett to insinuate 
herself into Shaw’s kittenish but quick-to- 
leam Queen of the Nile. Even an historical 
anecdote like Cleopatra’s wrapping herself 
in a carpet to join Caesar at the front seems 


believable because it’s something the mis¬ 
chievous Scarlett might have done. 

In Tennessee Williams’ A Streetcar 
Named Desire Leigh plays the fragile 
Blanche (I-don’t-want-realism-I-want- 
magic) duBois as a wilted flower of South¬ 
ern womanhood: Scarlett descended into 
madness and delusion after all her men 
have left her. Though her Blanche is vul¬ 
nerable, harrowing, and fascinating in the 
neurotic quick-changes her emotions 
undergo, do we ever really believe Blanche 
lacks Scarlett’s resilience? 

Finally, in The Roman Spring of Mrs. 
Stone, another Williams heroine shows us a 
sad but sensible approach to middle-aged 
loneliness: when love can no longer be 
won, it can be bought. Karen Stone isn’t 
fooling herself at all when she succumbs to 
the subsidized charms of a handsome gigo¬ 
lo, though she has momentary flights of 
fancy. Basically, though, she’s in control 
and her O’Hara ancestor probably would 
have approved. 

As for the films themselves, they are a 
cumulatively mixed blessing, Caesar and 
Cleopatra benefits from the interestingly 
written and kindly Shavian view of Caesar 
as mentor/hero—he’s really another Hen¬ 
ry Higgins to Cleopatra’s child Eliza—and 
Claude Rains plays him well. But Gabriel 
Pascal’s direction veers from the stagey to 
the silly as wooden centurions have their 
courtyard conversations interrupted by 
bug-eyed black slaves and women scream¬ 
ing into the camera about tbe arriving 
Romans. Flora Robson as Cleopatra’s 
nurse Ftata teeters on the brink of bur¬ 
lesque (Ftatatina Turner, perhaps). 

Streetcar is fancy and overheated, like 
most of Elia Kazan’s early films, though 
Leigh is riveting and Marlon Brando is fun¬ 
ny as the brutish Stanley Kowalski. Holly¬ 
wood censors watered down the play’s 
most moving monologue about the suicide 
of Blanche’s young husband, and every 
time we’re about to be moved by raw poet¬ 
ic realism Kazan jazzes it up with some 
not-so-subliminal effect and spoils it all. 

And Mrs. Stone is only interesting for its 
decadence: surely Williams, who was no 
stranger to Rome or to its hustlers, carved 
this woman’s story out of a particularly 
masochistic period in his own life—and the 
change of sex dilutes its power. Vivien 
Leigh seems tense and on edge, and as for 
Warren Beatty (who plays Mrs. Stone’s 
young plaything), I only wish he didn’t talk 
like Father Guido Sarducci. 

Warner has released nice-looking VHS 
cassettes marred only by a less-than-pris- 
tine print of Streetcar —doesn’t a perfect 
one exist?—and a Mrs. Stone with purplish 
color, minor aging splotches, and an occa¬ 
sionally awkward scan of the ’Scope 
screen. VidAmerica’s transfer of Caesar 
and Cleopatra doesn’t do justice to the 
stunning set design and Technicolor 
original: color levels are inconsistent and 
the frequently washed-out hues made me 
wonder if the director’s name weren’t Gab¬ 
riel Pastel. —Harvey Elliott 














QUICK TAKES/FILM 

Go, Johnny, Go! 1 

B&W. 1959. Alan Freed, Jimmy Clanton, 1 
Sandy Stewart, Chuck Berry, Jackie Wil- 1 
son, Ritchie Valens, the Cadillacs, Jo-Ann 
Campbell, the Flamingos, Harvey and 
Eddie Cochran; dir. PaulLandres. 75 min. 
Beta, VHS. $29.95. Media. Reproduction: 

A 

Intent on creating publicity and little 
else, promoter Alan Freed launches a con¬ 
test to find a new teen heartthrob whom he 
plans to call “Johnny Melody. ’’Jimmy Clan¬ 
ton’s determination—and the support of 
Chuck Berry, Freed’s musical advisor— 
land the job for Clanton, saving him from a 
jail sentence. Sound like a great plot? Well, 
it isn’t. But some great rock performances 
compensate. Berry contributes “Johnny B. 
Goode,” “Little Queenie,” and a riveting 
“Memphis.” Eddie Cochran does his 
obscure “Teenage Heaven”—a Number 
99 non-hit in 1959—to the tune of “Home 
on the Range. ” And Ritchie Valens’ “Ooh, 
My Head” shows us where John Fogerty 
got his vocal inspiration. Best moment: 
Jackie Wilson’s eye-rolling rendition of 
“You Better Know It, ” a Number 1 R&B 
hit in 1959. —Andrew Roblin 

Give My Regards 

To Broad Street 

Color. 1984. Paul McCartney, Bryan 
Brown, Ringo Starr, Barbara Bach; dir. 
Peter Webb. 109 min. Beta, VHS. $29.98. 
CBS/Fox. Reproduction: A - 

This is about as vacuous a movie as 
you’re going to find all year. It’s mush, 
devoid of that ragged, jaunty quality 
Richard Lester brought to the now-classic 
Beatles movies. Lester declined Paul 
McCartney’s invitation to direct Give My 
Regards to Broad Street, and in the hands of 
a TV-commercial director it ends up look¬ 
ing like—well, a commercial: nicely photo¬ 
graphed, pleasant score, totally insensible. 
We even have a new “Eleanor Rigby, ” as if 
Revolver didecit get it right. So the song was 
about a Victorian picnic all along. The VHS 
cassette is as soft as the rock, and McCart¬ 
ney is seen through several filters. The 
Hi-Fi track is exceptionally good, but I’m 
afraid I’d rather believe in yesterday. 

—Harvey Elliott 

Heiter Skelter 

Color. George DiCenzo, Steve Railsback, 
Nancy Wolje, Marilyn Burns, Alan 
Oppenheimer; dir. Tom Gries. 119 min. 
Beta, VHS. $59.98. Key. 

Charles Manson remains grotesquely 
fascinating: he evokes sexual scandal, a 
messiah complex, racism, a cult following, 
and a deluded master plan to take over the 
world. No talking dogs for this mass mur¬ 
derer. And he was an emblem for his time. 

a homocidal aberrant of the countercul¬ 
ture. Plus he was led to it all by rock & roll. 
This well-paced, well-researched docudra- 
ma (a U.K. theatrical version of an Amer¬ 
ican TV miniseries) rekindles interest in 
Manson, even if his 1969 hippie identifica¬ 
tion prevents him from being as topically 
relevant as Bernhard Goetz. It tells his 
story from the vantage point of special 
prosecutor Vincent Bugliosi, and so it un¬ 
fortunately ignores Manson’s doings prior 
to the Tate murders. But within that 
framework the program is surprisingly 
tight and cinematic, and takes a laudably 
cooler tone than our current tabloids. It 
lacks the pomoviolent drama of In Cold 
Blood but presents a broad, credible look 
at the case. —John Leland 

Room Service 

B&W. 1938. Groucho, Harpo, Chico 
Marx, Lucille Ball, Ann Miller; dir. Wil¬ 
liam A. Seiter. 78 min. Beta, VHS. $19.95. 
Nostalgia Merchant. Reproduction: B — 

A bad Marx Brothers film? Sorry, yes. 
After the anarchy of A Night at the Opera 
(1935) and A Day at the Races (1937), the 
Marxes stopped adapting new scripts to 
their own characters and tried to cram 
their humor into a proven theatrical vehi¬ 
cle. You can feel tiie strings of the plot, 
untailored to their style, awkwardly jerking 
them around: their one-liners, sight gags, 
and double entendres fall flat at every turn. 
Groucho plays a broke theatrical producer 
who has conned a hotel manager into pro¬ 
viding lodging in exchange for an interest in 
an underfinanced play. “Jumping butter- 
balls!” he exclaims in every other scene. 
Lucille Ball, as an actress in Groucho’s 
show, shows little of her later comic flair. 
The photography, too, is appalling. Ann 
MUler, usually a stunning woman, looks 
downright plain under the camera’s unflat¬ 
tering eye in her part as the naive play¬ 
wright’s love interest. —Andrew Roblin 

The Mackintosh Man 

Color. 1973. Paul Newman, Dominique 
Sanda, James Mason; dir. John Huston. 
100 min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. Warner. 
Reproduction: B 

If you think Newman’s Australian accent 
is convincing, or that anyone would go to 
prison for 15 months on the off-chance of 
cracking a jailbreaking spy-smuggling ring, 
you’ll probably think The Mackintosh Man 
is an original and compelling espionage 
thriller. But that’s as improbable as the 
film, which sports excellent scenery (and 
standard reproduction) as its saving grace. 
Newman, Sanda, and Mason do little more 
than their respective shticks and director 

1 Huston sleepwalks through with mechani¬ 
cal grace. Sound is murky and dialogue 
muddled. —Steven Grant 

On Any Sunday 

Color. 1971. Malcolm Smith, Steve 
McQueen; dir. Bruce Brown. 91 min. 
Beta, VHS. $59.95. Monterey. Reproduc¬ 
tion: B 

Bruce Brown gained fame for his surfing 
documentary Endless Summer and turned 
his camera on professional cycle racing 
here, following racer Malcolm Smith and 
others (including Steve McQueen) through 
the circuit to meets in Spain, Arizona, 
Quebec, and elsewhere. Brown deals 
more in ways of life than events, emphasiz¬ 
ing the attitudes and frustrations of the 
men on the cycles. His narration avoids the 
dour tone of most documentaries—joking 
enough to take the scary edge off the spec¬ 
tacular races and crashes, though he 
makes you wonder about the s^ty of the 
riders. A fascinating study of a sport now 
in decline. (Sunday follows Monterey’s 
previous release of On Any Sunday 11.) 

—Steven Grant 

Bullfighter and the Lady 

B&W. 1950. RobertStack, Gilbert Roland, 
Joy Page, Katy Jurado; dir. Budd Boet-' 
ticher. 87 min. Beta, VHS. $39.95. NTA. 
Reproduction: A - 

This is not for you if you are not in¬ 
terested in the corrida, for this Republic 
cheapie action/romance is thrilling in the 
bullring—but out of it, the romance is silly 
and mannered. By the same token, the 
Stack and Page performances are clicked 
and wooden, while the Roland (superb 
playing the witty, paternal, stately elder 
torero) and Jurado characters are passion¬ 
ate and believable (even though they’re 
married). Director Boetticher’s feel for ac¬ 
tion and male bonding never quite jives 
with his main story, but for ajicionados the 
movie offers a good taste of bullfighting, 
well packaged and reproduced. 

—M. George Stevenson 
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Berlin Alexanderplatz 

Color. 1980. Gunther Lamprecht, Hanna 
Schygulla, Barbara Sukowa, Gottfried 
John: dir. Rainer Werner Fassbinder. 931 
min. Beta, VHS. $400. MGMIUA. Repro- 
•* duction: A- 

During the 15-1/2 hours of Rainer Wer¬ 
ner Fassbinder’s television miniseries of 
the novel Berlin Alexanderplatz, the pro¬ 
tagonist Franz Biberkopf struggles to stay 
an honest man. He must battle guilt, cor¬ 
ruption, political anarchy, criminal per¬ 
suasion, the loss of an arm in an "accident, ’’ 
cuckolding, his own violent temper, a 
knack for alcohol, and finally the murder of 
the woman he idolizes. And Biberkopf isn’t 
an exceptional figure—only an ordinary ex- 
con aspiring to legitimacy. 

But the world, says author Alfred Dob- 
lin, isn’t about to make things easy for 
anybody, and his epic catalogues Biber¬ 
kopf s defeated attempt to be good. If this 
were simply the tale of a modern-day Job 
—and if it were meaningful only on the 
level of metaphor— Berlin Alexanderplatz 
would hardly hold us for the length of time 
it takes to tell Biberkopf s story. The novel 
is difficult: influenced by James Joyce’s 
Ulysses, it is told out of sequence, with 
symbolism, imagery, and interjected 
narration interrupting whole parts of the 
exposition—a chaotic dream, as it were, of 
man’s attempt to remain decent in an inde¬ 
cent world. Possibly because of its struc¬ 
ture and complexity, it has never gained 
international fame, but writers like Brecht, 
Mann, and Grass have all bowed to it. i 

So did Fassbinder. He read it repeatedly 
in his youth, almost as preparation for a life 
he knew would be chaotic and difficult, and 
in his first film, 1969’s Love Is Colder Than 
Death, he named the leading character 
Franz Biberkopf. It was inevitable that 20 
years later Fassbinder—the prolific, tor¬ 
tured, self-destructive wunderkind of the 
New German Cinema—would bring it to 
the screen as his chef d’oeuvre, with the 
help of a generous West German television 
budget. 

In the name of accessibility, Fassbinder 
arranged the story in vaguely chronological 
order, though it’s so crammed full of in¬ 
cident, character, and philosophy that it’s 
shocking to discover the action aU takes 
place in only one year, 1928. We are now 
conditioned to look for reasons for Naziism 
in any work of German literature, theater, 
or cinema set or written during this period, 
and indeed there are budding National 
Socialists throughout this piece, but this is 


more the story of any good man and the 
way he is shaped by any social, economic, 
or political condition. It reveals the 
absurdity of a moral code when the world is 
immoral. Life’s surrealism must be 
embraced, says Doblin, because there is 
no dependable reality. And Biberkopf is 
only at peace when he embraces and 
accepts death. Is it any wonder that Fass¬ 
binder, who wrote that Berlin Alexander¬ 
platz had been “decisive in determining the 
course of my life,” died only two years 
after completing this work, at the age of 
36? 

At the beginning of the series, which is 
organized in 13 parts and an epilogue (on 8 
videocassettes), Franz Biberkopf is re¬ 
leased from Berlin’s Tegel Prison, where 
he has served a term for the murder of his 
prostitute/girlfriend. He tries repeatedly 
to go straight, but constantly pulled from 
the path of decency by economic need and 
social pressure, Biberkopf finally joins a 
gang on a heist. He is doublecrossed even 
by them when a mysterious man named 
Reinhold, who seems to hold extraordinary 
power over Franz, pushes him out of the 
getaway car and causes him to be run over 
by a car that seemed to be tailing them. 
Franz’s arm is amputated. He drinks and 
flirts with anarchists. 

Finally it seems Franz is about to be 
redeemed when he meets a fresh, boldly 
idolatrous country girl who dedicates her 
life to him. (In the vocabulary of Doblm, 



Fassbinder, and Weimar Berlin, that 
means she’s a prostitute who brings home 
all her earnings so that he may live well.) 
Franz and Mieze—he renames her, to in¬ 
augurate his own rebirth—are blissfully 
happy and he once more dedicates himself 
to a life of uprightness. But before long the 
devil reappears, again in the form of 
Reinhold, to tempt and ultimately undo 
Franz by luring Mieze to a rural glen where 
the lovers had romped—and by killing her 
there. 

At this point Berlin Alexanderplatz be¬ 
comes a literal nightmare: the last two 
hours are a flamboyant, feverish kaleido¬ 
scope of all the events and characters who 
have shaped Franz’s life. Fassbinder even 
titles his final chapter “My Dream of Franz 
Biberkopfs Dream”—by this time, Fass¬ 
binder has endorsed Doblin completely— 
and reflects “On the Death of a Child and 
the Birth of a Useful Man. ” It is childish 
folly to expect goodness from life. Berlin 
Alexanderplatz ends with Franz accepting 
the death of Mieze. He forgives Reinhold, 
his destructor. He is a foreman in a factory, 
taking his simple life day by day. And the 
new year, 1929, dawns. 

It is impossible to communicate the im¬ 
pact of this monumental work. While 
watching it, I was in turn bored, intimi¬ 
dated, exhilarated, and captivated. Some 
chapters, like “4. A Handful of People in 
the Depths of Silence,” are so slow and 
symbolic as to be virtually incomprehensi¬ 
ble on first viewing. Others, like episodes 8 
and 9, have not only the ironic tragedy of 
Franz and Mieze’s encroaching doom, but 
the plot thrust of compelling soap opera— 
sort of a Deutschland Dynasty on a cerebral 
level. 

Apart from Fassbinder’s virtuosic de¬ 
sign, his company of actors provide him 
with such fully realized characters, totally 
in service to the material, that authentic 
tragedy is achieved. Gunther Lamprecht, a 
bear of a man with an innocent childlike 
quality that completely validates F'ranz’s 
quest, is a contradictory mass of conflicts. 
One likes him, pities him, disapproves of 
him, always hopes for his redemption. The 
luminous Hanna Schygulla, by now an icon 
in Fassbinder’s films, plays Eva, Franz’s 
guardian angel/whore, with strength and 
charisma. The evil Reinhold, by the ser¬ 
pentine Gottfried John, takes us effortless¬ 
ly into territories of Christian symbolism. 
And Barbara Sukowa, as Franz’s Mieze, 
transforms the screen into a dream of in¬ 
nocence, lust, and purity whenever she 
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appears. 

The attractive cranberry-red boxed set 
of cassettes from MGM/UA is organized, 
except for the opening and closing chap¬ 
ters, with two one-hour episodes on each 
tape. The English subtitles are well-pro¬ 
duced even when there is German to be 
read on the screen: literary interjections 
appear regularly, and sometimes they have 
little immediate application to what is going 
on. The titles have a border, so white on 
white presents no problem (except for one 
slipup). Berlin Alexanderplatz is conceived 
in painterly lighting, with soft-focus camera 
work and prismatic filters; this sometimes 
presents a problem on the reduced screen, 
but since Fassbinder shot it for television 
he favors closeups. Sometimes his scenes 
are Rembrandt-dark, but VHS reproduc¬ 
tion is good enough so that, even then, we 
don’t have to strain to see what he wants us 
to see. In Berlin Alexanderplatz, that’s a 
lot to watch—but well worth the time. 

—Harvey Elliott 

Secret Agent Vol. 1: 

The Battle of the Cameras 

B&W. 1965. Patrick McGoohan, Dawn 
Addams, NialMcGinnis; dir. Don Chaffey. 
50 min. Beta, VHS. $39.95. Maljack/MPI. 

“What do you do?” asks the beautiful 
Frenchwoman of the suave Englishman 
with the cigarette in a holder. 

“Nothing,” he replies, “but I do it ter¬ 
ribly well. ” 

He is John Drake, AKA the “Secret 
Agent Man” in the 1964-66 TV series. As 
played by Patrick McGoohan, Drake is a 
cut above the ordinary 1960s spy (usually a 
Bond clone): sardonic yes, but virtuous, 
and above all moral. More often than not he 
would talk rather than fight his way out of a 
sticky situation. (Not that there 
weren’t great action sequences; they were 
just pointed.) 

“The Battle of the Cameras” features 
many of the series’ strengths: intricate 
plotting, clever dialogue, and good casting 
(Nial McGinnis as a Donald Pleasence-like 
heavy. Dawn Addams as a charming 
French spy, and of course McGoohan, who 
can suggest a whole range of meaning with 
an arched eyebrow or a half-smile). Yet 
this episode lacks the tension of the best: 
the life-and-death issues that put Drake on 
the spot and also forced him to make ethical 
choices. For above all Secret Agent was a 
moral show, refusing to trivialize or sim¬ 
plify, offering good bad guys and bad good 
guys with Drake as the questioning cata¬ 
lyst between the two. “The Battle of the 
(Cameras” is fun and well-done, but ulti¬ 
mately lacks the resonance of the series’ 
finest hours. Nonetheless, it is a kick to 
hear Edwin Astley’s distinctive harp¬ 
sichord score again and Johnny Rivers’ 
memorable “Secret Agent Man,” sung 
over the titles and a huge blowup of a fin¬ 
gerprint. 

The transfer is crisp, with sharp black & 
white tones and clear sound. Maljack has 
been taking care with its McGoohan re¬ 


leases {The Prisoner series is looking very 
fit indeed) and the company should be 
commended. But how about releasing the 
best of the best? Meaning “A Date with 
Doris,” “To Our Good Friend,” “Not So 
Jolly Roger, ” and “Sting in the Tail. ” Now 
that would be television worth paying for. 
(At presstime a Maljack spokesman did 
report the imminent release of the Secret 
Agewf-based color feature film Koroshi.) 

—Tom Soter 



The Doors: Dance on Fire 

Color, B&W. 1985. Jim Morrison, Ray 
Manzarek, Robby Krieger, JohnDensmore; 
“creative director" Manzarek. 65 min. 
Beta, VHS. $39.95. MCA. 

The hoopla rages on—Ray Manzarek 
says “the legacy continues”—and ironical¬ 
ly or otherwise, it does. The Guinness 
Book of World Records must have these 
boys in their own category for world’s 
longest running act with an entombed 
leader. So now we have a fabulous shrine. 
If it weren’t so tempting to be cynical about 
the Doors’ making a living out of their 
entrails. I’d give this tape an A for visual/ 
aural creativity. 

Doors devotees will eat this up, contain¬ 
ing as it does 16 of their best works, con¬ 
nected by passages of Morrison voiceover 
poetry and documentary footage of various 
historic Doors concerts—police brutality 
and all. And let us not forget that Jim Mor¬ 
rison met Ray Manzarek in a film-school 
class at UCLA. It seems that during those 
acid-soaked days of heavyheaded touring 
the lads did a lot of what used to be knovra 
in pre-music-video days as “avant-garde 
filmmaking.” That is, briskly cut and lap- 
dissolved scenes of ritualistic events con¬ 
stantly mixed over pensive shots of the 
boys in the band at the beach, on a boat, on 
the street, and acting out death fantasies. 
(One particularly gruesome effect has 
Morrison roped and tied by the other 
members, then “shot,” his head hanging 
Christ-like with fake blood dripping out of 
his mouth onto a bouquet of flowers.) The 
cumulative effect is one of artistic, nostal¬ 
gic euphoria propelled by excellent 


music—some of it from live concerts, with 
some lip-synced TV shows and pre-MTV 
scopitone-like numbers, and all of it in well- 
separated VHS and (in this case) Beta Hi- 
Fi. 

Hands-down honors go to Morrison, still 
one of the best crooners rock has pro¬ 
duced. Concentration of the images fo¬ 
cuses attention on his eerie words all the 
more. And Morrison proves once again on 
film that he was the only real poet to come 
out of the hippie era. The interdependence 
of his voice and Krieger’s expressive guitar 
work has not been given proper attention 
in music reviews, so I’ll state it here. Lis¬ 
ten to the fretwork! And listen to Morri¬ 
son’s twisted wisdom: “The music was like 
new black polished chrome and came over 
the summer like liquid night. ” 

—Noe Goldwasser 

Tina Turner 

Color. 1984. Tina Turner. 17 min. Beta, 
VHS. $16.95. Sony Video 45. 

Tina Turner Live: Nice 'n' Rough 

Color. 1982. Tina Turner. 55 min. Beta, 
VHS. $19.95. Thom EMI/HBO. 

Until the Private Dancer LP and specifi¬ 
cally the single “What’s Love Got to Do 
with It” made believers out of anyone 
whose cardiopulmonary system was func¬ 
tioning properly, the Ikeless one was shak¬ 
ing her thing in Vegas and Tahoe, paying 
the rent by getting a rise out of the over- 
stimulated and underinquisitive fat-cat set. 
It’s a dirty fantasy to fulfill, but somebody’s 
got to do it. 

Before young bloods (and fans) Terry 
Britten, Rupert Hine, Martyn Ware, and 
Glenn Gregory helped welcome her to the 
modem pop world. Turner was grinding 
out uninspired rhythm & blues. She traded 
on the heat of her past Hall of Fame contri¬ 
butions, “River Deep, Mountain High” and 
“Proud Mary,” on her agelessly alluring 
legs, on her throaty voice, and on her bad- 
girl image. She was basically peddling her 
past, and despite occasional transcendent 
moments and the validity of her past, her 
shows did little but gratify expectations. 
NiceRough, from a 1982 concert, finds 












her torching in front of a limp band. She’s a 
performer's performer, so she occasional¬ 
ly brings the material to life, and at least the 
cliches she falls back on are her cliches. But 
55 minutes is enough to dispel virtually all 
of the romantic goodwill her comeback has 
inspired in me. 

And then, just when it seemed that I 
might become the young curmudgeon, the 
Sony tape restored Turner’s cynically con¬ 
temporary charm and cocky grace. 
There’s nothing like a hit to build con¬ 
fidence, and nothing like confidence to 
breathe life into a brassy performance. 
These four songs from Private Dancer 
show the singer in a cooler wig, more dig¬ 
nified clothes, and much more winning 
form. If the vids don’t do much to illuminate 
the songs (except “Private Dancer, ’’ which 
is only moderately successful), it’s great to 
see this woman enjoying herself. Her fun is 
infectious. 

It is sad but reasonable to think that 
Turner’s comeback won’t last, and that 
she’ll soon be sassing “What’s Love Got to 
Do with It” for the middle rollers. But 
there’s no joy in that thought and plenty in 
her present status. Madonna may sport a 
better belly button, but Turner’s legs and 
pipes are forever. —John Leland 

Randy Newman at the Odeon 

Color. 1983. Randy Newman, Linda Ron- 
stadt, Ry Cooder. 57 min. Beta, VMS. 
$29.95. Broadway-MusicVision- RCAICo- 
lumbia./LV. $24.95. Broadway-Pioneer. 

To me he’s the American Richard 
Thompson: a master songwriter who in¬ 
sists on shoving the truth down your throat 
until it hurts. Or call him a demented mix of 
Stephen Foster’s sweet Americana and 
Tom Lehrer’s bitter bite. Whatever you 
call him, keep in mind that any comparisons 
have to be as vulnerably bogus as the tru¬ 
isms to which Americans cling and which 
Randy Newman so zestily punctures, for 
there really is no one like him. 

When Newman plays live—which is 
rarely—he does it solo. And that’s enough. 
Hearing his muscular piano playing by itself 
underscores his music’s debt to American 
popular song in its oldest and purest form. 
As for the voice—well, as a singer of my 
acquaintance puts it, “Only someone who 
sings so badly can sing so well. ” And talk 
about provocative: in less than an hour he 
had me guilty (“Rednecks”), annoyed (the 
infamous “Short People”), wet-eyed 
(“Marie”), laughing, grinning, and singing 
along (what do you want, the whole track 
listing?). 

Joining in here and there are Linda Ron- 
stadt, and Ry Cooder on electric guitar. 
(During another gig, at Lincoto Center, 
Paul Simon came onstage to do a song. 
“Don’t screw it up now,” Newman 
cautioned.) Ronstadt does “Texas Girl at 
the Funeral of Her F'ather,” which could 
have been written for her, and “Real Emo¬ 
tional Girl. ” Cooder slides along on “Mama 
Told Me Not to Come” and “Let’s Bum 
Down the Cornfield,” still as insidious to¬ 


day as it sounded a decade and a half ago. 
As a trio they do “Rider in the Rain” (New¬ 
man with a grimace as he shares a choms 
with Ronstadt and fumbles it: “Jesus 
Christ, it's like Joan Sutherland and Kermit 
the Frog”). 

Visually this program could hardly be 
more static—Newman is meant to be lis¬ 
tened to, not looked at—and the stasis is 
emphasized by an audience that’s too 
politely quiet. Maybe it’s the venue. New 
York’s Odeon Restaurant; his 1970 live LP 
at the Bitter End was funkier. The LV disc 
viewed was impeccable. Ah, but this pris¬ 
tine ambience just gives Newman one 
more false civility to spear. In the middle of 
the one unrecorded song, “Linda,” he 
turns to Ronstadt beside him on the piano 
bench and asks, “So how many houses do 
you have?” Yes, bad manners can be 
timeless. —Mark Fleischmann 


Sony Video 45s 

By Berlin, Missing Persons (Surrender 
Your Heart), Blancmange (The Videosin¬ 
gles), Tears for Fears (The Videosingles). 
Color. 1984. 12 to 21 min. Beta, VHS. 
$16.95. Sony. 

While cable and broadcast music video 
seems dominated by Madonna’s bellybut- 
ton these days, tape buyers have an 
alternative thanks to this quartet of re¬ 
leases of clips by four formerly hot bands. 
(In rock video’s uniquely misconceived 
time-frame, up-to-the-minute is out, and 
the typical lag between a band’s peak popu¬ 
larity and a video release continues to be a 
year or more. Given rock’s eternal transi¬ 
ence and the truism that what goes up must 
come down, that’s no small problem.) 
Even if this foursome aren’t the most in- 
demand groups, for their diehard fans, it’s 
a case of better late than never. Or is it? 

California’s Berlin gained prominence in 
1983 with a song called “Sex (I’m a...), ” in 
which lead singer Terri Nunn waxed vulgar 
and moaned her way up the charts. The 
band has never matched that high/low point 
and its career has drifted of late. These five 
clips provide ample evidence of Berlin’s 
basic lack of talent or style. “No More 
Words” fits a simpleminded visual quote of 
“Bonnie and Clyde” to a totally unrelated 
song. “The Metro,” a lyrically cinematic 
number crying out for a strong video, is an 
underwhelming bore that makes it hard to 
believe Nunn had an acting career. The 
band’s hit is presented as an embarrassing¬ 


ly smarmy de deux that substitutes coy 
stupidity for eroticism without a glimmer of 
wit. 

Missing Persons, though more talented 
and inventive, is often compared to Berlin 
since both bands have a female lead singer 
selling sex as much as song. Dale Bozzio— 
a onetime Playboy bunny and (along with 
husband/drummer Terry Bozzio) Frank 
Zappa sideperson who now sports pink- 
streaked hair and outrageous costumes— 
is the photogenic focus of these four clips. 
Unfortunately, while the music is fine 
(three songs come from the band’s 1984 
sophomore LP), only “Surrender Your 
Heart”—with animated artwork by Peter 
Max—shows any true originality or 
creativity; the other clips remain typical 
dull fare despite skilled execution, in¬ 
teresting sets, and wild costumes. 

Tears for Fears and Blancmange are two 


arty British duos who mostly use synthe¬ 
sizers to convey their sophisticated and 
occasionally literate social observations. 
Blancmange’s three clips evince a taste for 
exotic travel and scenery. “Living on the 
Ceiling” takes place in various Mideastem 
locales, presenting swell travelogue sights 
while the pair run through meaningless ac¬ 
tion unrelated to the song. “Waves” boards 
a fishing boat for a rolling ride on the high 
sea, complete with mermaids. "Blind 
Vision” is an unambitious fast-cut studio 
job whose low-budget look might stem 
from the money spent on the first two. 

A far more intriguing band. Tears for 
Fears writes and performs songs with 
sensitive, often pained lyrics about aliena¬ 
tion, and its videos are appropriately enig¬ 
matic. “Mad World,” a mood piece set in 
and around a pastoral English country 
house, has the desolate lonesome look of a 
Bergman film. The less effective “Change” 
is set in an ultramodern office building and 
includes a Degas statue come to life and 
featefef-masked dancers running through 
karate moves. “Pale Shelter,” directed by 
the talented Steve Barron, uses brilliant 
editing and camerawork to tie several sur¬ 
real vignettes together into a wild tour de 
force. All three eschew straight storytelling 
in favor of evocative and thought-provok¬ 
ing visual accompaniment. Tears for Fears’ 
videos may be oblique, but they do support 
the music and subtly convey the band’s in¬ 
tentions, which should be among the 
medium’s goals. —Ira Robbins 
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QUICK TAKES/VIDEO 


Western Light 

Color. 1984. Dir. Stephen Verona. 57 min. 
LV. Pioneer (Japanese import). 

One of a series of discs called “The 
Other America, ” this program is doing well 
in Japan and is slated for U.S. release. The 
masterstroke here is to combine the music 
of Windham Hill Records with rugged 
scenery—sort of a Sierra Club calendar in 
motion. Despite the wide range of Wind¬ 
ham Hill’s quality, all the music somehow 
works in this expedition to the American 
Southwest. The opening is most impres¬ 
sive: it is an intensely beautiful introduction 
to Monument Valley, with one terrific shot 
of a distant rain squall. Backed by Mark 
Isham’s anthemic “On the Threshold of 
Liberty, ” these eight minutes bring instant 
understanding of film director John Ford’s 
love affair with this region. The Valley has 
never seemed more majestic or mystical— 
except perhaps in Ford’s She Wore a Yel¬ 
low Ribbon. —Tim Onosko 

Johnny Griffin 

Color. 1981. Johnny Griffin, Ray Drum¬ 
mond, Kenny Washington, Ronny 
Mathews. 55 min. Beta, VHS. $29.95. 
Sony Video LP. 

Tenor sax player Johnny Griffin, nick¬ 
named the “Little Giant,” is one of those 
jazz musicians who, lacking a charismat- 
ically flamboyant or innovative style, can¬ 
not earn a living in the U. S. After 19 years 
of on-and-off expatriotism, Griffin returned 
home to play some New York dates includ¬ 
ing the Village Vanguard performance cap- 
turned here. If developments in jazz make 
Griffin’s epitomal bop playing a bit 
conservative, all the jawing in the world 
can’t take the fire out of his hot solos or 
tarnish his breathy blowing on ballads. The 
vid captures Griffo and his quintet in four 
numbers, including Monk’s “A Monk’s 
Dream,” none under 11 minutes and all 
offering extended insight into Griffin’s sub¬ 
tle mastery. The band—all younger play¬ 
ers, no doubt thrilled to work vrith Griffo 
—is solid supporting the leader but weak 
on solos. —John Leland 

Music Only...Mozart 

Color. 1982. C oncerto for Flute in D Major 
K314, Andante for Flute in C Major K318, 
Concerto for Piano in E Flat Major K271. 
Polish Chamber Orchestra; cond. Jerzy 
Maksymiuk, soloists Alain Marion (flute), 
Jeremy Menuhin (piano); dir. Frederic Ros- 
sif 56 min. Beta, VHS. $39.95. Sony Video 
LP. 

For serious music lovers and especially 
audiophiles, here’s a word about buying 
this tape: don’t. The problem is not with 
the musicians’ competent readings of I 



Mozart, the director’s use of travelogue 
footage, or even the transfer’s slightly yel¬ 
lowish rendering of faces—it’s with the 
subpar Beta Hi-Fi soundtrack. Among the 
worst flaws, too numerous to list here, is 
an injudicious use of dynamic noise filtering 
(a postproduction technique that injects in¬ 
creasing amounts of noise reduction as the 
music’s volume falls). It peremptorily 
slices off the ends of notes, plays havoc 
with ambient reverberation in the feudal 
castle where this was recorded—some¬ 
thing painfully evident in solo passages, 
especially through headphones—and saps 
high-frequency response. Audible distor¬ 
tion on the piano itself mars the piano con¬ 
certo. Sources this poor just shouldn’t be 
used for Hi-Fi reproduction. 

—Mark Fleischmann 

Breaking with the Mighty 
Poppalots 

Color. 1984. Steve Durham, Jerry Cooper, 
Danny Walker, Dale Hurd. 59 min. Beta, 
VHS. $39.95. Vestron. 

If your social life is in the dumps because 
you can’t moonwalk, this may be the tape 
for you. Gifted and artificially breezy, 
these four youngsters from Chocolate City 
(D.C.) show you what to do should you 
ever find yourself on a collapsed refrigera¬ 
tor box in the presence of a monolithic 
portable radio. They cover it all, the simple 
to the life-endangering. It’s good clean fun, 
though a little antiseptic without any street 
atmosphere. The lessons are easy to fol¬ 
low (watch me uprock) and you canpick up 
the steps through repeated viewings. My 
man, your couch-potato days are over. 

—John Leland 

10:CC in Concert 

Color. 1985. 60 min. Beta, VHS. $29.95. 
VCL/Media. 

Remember the glorious detachment of 
“Wall Street Shuffle” and “I’m Not in 
Love”? Great tunes, yes, but two good 


songs do not an entertaining concert make. 
Shot at London’s Hammersmith Odeon in 
1979, three years after the departures of 
Kevin Godley and Lol Creme, In Concert 
will puncture even believers’ balloons. “I’m 
Not in Love” has the airy background vo¬ 
cals and consoling female whisperings of 
the studio recording, but from there on it’s 
all downhill. Sound is part of the problem. 
Even in Hi-Fi, badly miked drums sound 
like cardboard. Unenergetic songs get 
equally flaccid performances. And when 
the band tries to rock, it leaves one wishing 
for a competent garage band. Five 
mediocre camera angles do the work of 
three, and the band gives them little to 
work with. —Andrew Roblin 

Captain Kangaroo's 
Favorite Stories 

Color. 1984. Bob Keeshan, others. 58 min. 
Beta, VHS. $39.95. MaljackIMPI. 

Those who fondly remember a genial TV 
personality with grey Buster Brown hair, a 
dark jacket with white piping and pockets 
full of surprises, a magic drawing board, 
and a pal named Mr. Greenjeans may be in 
for a shock. The Captain still looks no older 
than a nice grandpa, but has not grown old 
gracefully. Once an enchanting raconteur, 
he has become a drone in the eight short 
stories dramatized here. It is embarrassing 
to watch our beloved Captain as he 
awkwardly hams it up in various roles, 
though the ensemble actors who play mul¬ 
tiple roles are more animated. Today’s/fe- 
Man-crazed toddlers will not be excited by 
these uninspired skits. (This is the first in a 
series of 10 hour-long programs.) 

—Bonnie Davidson 

Attack of the B-Movies 

Color, B&W. 1984. 55 min. Beta, VHS. 
$39.95. The Video Archive (318 Harvard 
St., Suite 10, Brookline, Mass. 02146). 

SEE! Mankind menaced by alligator peo¬ 
ple, invaders from Mars, blobs, l^er 
shrews, she demons, teenage /were¬ 
wolves, carnivorous plants, and shoestring 
budgets! SEE! More hyperbolic superim¬ 
posed titles and optical wipes than you can 
shake a joystick at! HEAR! Deadpan narra¬ 
tors read intelligence-defying copy while 
keeping a straight face! SEE! A compen¬ 
dium of thirty-five trailers—almost all from 
the 1950s—concentrating on horror and 
sci-fi genres, but willing to settle for any¬ 
thing as long as it’s sleazy! SEE! The best 
parts of movies you can’t find anymore— 
and wouldn’t see if you could! SEE! Attack 
of the B-Moviesl Coming soon to an indis¬ 
criminate video fan near you. (Music swells 
to dissonant chord, cut.) 

—Scott Isler 















New Releases 
on Tape and Disc 


Last summer, Disney released some of its most treasured 
cartoons as the “Limited Gold Edition” series. The tapes sold 
like hotcakes, so this summer Disney is treating us to “Limited 
Gold Edition II.” According to Disney, these cartoons have 
never before been available on video. And after August 31, 
when the company discontinues the series, they will never be 
issued again. Less ephemeral is the new Big Bands at Disney¬ 
land series, and the release of more 1930s cartoons from the 
Fleischer brothers. 

Family programming is big this month, with Britannica 
Video’s Captain Kangaroo titles and Vestron’s release of the 
Children’s TV Workshop production of C.S. Lewis’ The Lion, 
the Witch and the Wardrobe. 

More gratifying to the older members of the family are six 
Fred Astaire classics, released by RKO Home Video, which 
flaunt more steps than the Washington Monument. Other sum¬ 
mer music titles include The Beach Boys: An American Band 
and The Doors: Dance on Fire, which combine performance 


clips with documentary footage. Bette Midler: Art or Bust 
shows the divine Miss M doing what she does best, and Barry 
Gibb’s Now Voyager tells a nautical adventure story. And for a 
primer in new wave music circa 1980, Urgh! A Music War puts 
37 bands on one tape. 

Classics? You want classics? Key Video comes through with 
Sidney Poitier in Lilies of the Field-, Henry Fonda and Lee J. 
Cobb in 12 Angry Men-, Bette Davis and Glen Ford in Pocketful 
of Miracles; Marlon Brando and Anthony Quinn in Viva Zapa¬ 
ta!; Cary Grant in Night and Day; and Steve McQueen in The 
Reivers. MCA jumps on the bandwagon mthAnne of the 
Thousand Days, The Heiress, and Back Street. 

If summer camp is the only cure for your summertime blues, 
VCI Home Video offers cheap versions of truly cheap movies. 
Killer Bat leads the way, and five killer B’s follow, all at 
deservedly low prices. 

This month’s Video Collector is decicated to the films of the 
late Sir Michael Redgrave. 



ADVENTURE 

Alexander Nevsky. 6&W. 
1938. Nevsky’s struggle to drive 
German army out of 12th-century 
Russia. By Sergei Eisenstein. 117 
rain. Beta, VHS (Russian, English 
subtitles). $59.95. Corinth. 
Aloha, Bobby and Rose. Col¬ 
or. 1974. Paul Le Mat, Dianne 
Hull, Robert Carradine, TimMcIn- 
tire. Hot rodder and cashier on the 
run. 90 rain. (PG) Beta, VHS. 
$49.95. Media. 

Bear Island. Color. 1980. Donald 
Sutherland, Richard Widraark, 
Barbara Parkins, Vanessa Red¬ 
grave, Christopher Lee, Lloyd 
Bridges. Superpowers converge 
on Bear Island to find its secret. 
102 min. (PG)Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
Media. 

Black Arrow, Color. Oliver 
Reed, Donald Pleasence, Fernan¬ 
do Rey, Benedict Taylor, Georgia 
Slowe, Stephan Chase. Brutality 
and scheming during War of the 
Roses. 93 min. Beta, VHS. 
$69.95. Disney. 

Candleshoe. Color. 1977. Jodie 
Foster, David Niven, Helen 


Hayes, Leo McKern. Street kid 
poses as lost granddaughter of 
English lord. Beta, VHS. $69.95. 

The Chain Gang Killings. Col¬ 
or. Ian Yule, Ken Gampu, Tamara 
Franke. Two men freed when 
transport van is caught between 
terrorists and troops. 99 min. 
Beta, VHS. $59.95. VCL. 
Cheerleaders Wild Weekend. 
Color. 1985. Jason Williams, 
Christine DeBell. Cheerleaders 
kidnapped. 87 min. (R) Beta, VHS. 


Vestron. 

City Heat. Color. 1984. Clint 
Eastwood, Burt Reynolds, Jane 
Alexander. Madeline Kahn, 
Irene Cara, Richard Roundtree, 
Tony Lo Bianco. Cop, gumshoe 
contend with mob and each other. 
By Richard Benjamin. 98 min. 
(PG) Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi stereo, 
closed captions). $79.95./LV. (cl. 
cap.). $34.98. Warner. 

Davy Crockett, King of the 
Wild Frontier. Color. 1955. Fess 
Parker, Buddy Ebsen, Basil Ruys- 


dale, Hans Conried, William 
Blakewell, Kenneth Toby. 88 min. 
Beta, VHS. $79.95 (reissue). 
Disney. 

Deathcheaters. Color. 1976. 
John Hargreaves, Grant Page. 
Stuntmen infiltrate heavily 
guarded fortress. 96 min. Beta, 
VHS. Vestron. 

Five Mile Creek—Volume 5. 

Color. Louise Caire Clark, Rod 
Mullinar, Liz Burch. American and 
Australian settlers in “Home and 
Away,” “The Awakening.” Beta, 
VHS. $49.95. Disney. 

Gaylon. Color. 1977. Lloyd 
Nolan, Ina Balin, Ron Hayes, Stan 
Brock. Mercenary on rescue mis¬ 
sion. 97 min. (PG) Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (stereo). $59.95. Monterey. 
Gulag. Color. 1984. David Keith, 
Malcolm McDowell. American 
journalist in Russian labor camp. 
Beta, VHS. $69.95. Prism. 

He Who Walks Alone. Louis 
Gossett Jr., Clu Gulagher, James 
McEacheon. Whites with guns 
versus black community that will 
retaliate only with forgiveness. 91 
min. Beta, VHS. $49.95. VCL. 
Hellfighters. Color. 1968. John 
Wayne, Katherine Ross, Jim Hut¬ 
ton. They put out mammoth oil 
















well blazes. 121 min. (G) Beta (Hi- 
Fi). VHS (Dolby B Hi-Fi). $59.95. 
MCA. 

Ivan the Terrible, Part 1. 

B&W. 1938. Infamous Russian 
emperor. 96 min. Beta, VHS 
(Russian, English subtitles). 
$59.95. Corinth. 

Ivan the Terrible, Part 2. 

Color, B&W. 1938. 90 min. Beta, 
VHS (Russian, English subtitles). 
$59.95. Corinth. 

Jet Over the Atlantic. B&W. 
1959. Guy Madison, Virginia 
Mayo, George Raft, Ilona Massey, 
George Macready, Margaret 
Linsay. Killer, showgirl, FBI 
man, lunatic on transatlantic flight. 
Beta, VHS. $59.95. Buena. 

The Last Day of the War. Color. 
1969. George Maharis. Search for 
German scientist. 96 min. Beta 
(Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). $39.95. 
U.S.A. 

The Last Hunter. Color. 1980. 
David Warbeck, Tisa Farrow. Be¬ 
hind enemy lines in Vietnam. 97 
min. (R) Beta, VHS. Vestron. 
Let's Go to the Zoo with Cap¬ 
tain Kangaroo. Color. Bob 
Keeshan as Captain Kangaroo, 
Cosmo Allegretti, Kevin Clash, 
Hugh Brannum, Carolyn Mignini. 
One of 10-part “The Best of Cap¬ 
tain Kangaroo Video Library” 
series. Beta, VHS. $39.95. Britan- 


Outlaw Blues. Color. 1977. Pe¬ 
ter Fonda, Susan Saint James, John 
Crawford, James Callahan, 
Michael Lemer. Ex-con wants to 
reclaim stolen hit song. 101 min. 
(PG) Beta, VHS. .$59.95. Warner. 
Paper Tiger. Color. David Niven, 
Toshiro Mifune. Tutor and boy kid¬ 
napped. Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
Embassy. 

The Perfect Killer. Color. 1977. 
Lee Van Cleef. Hit man pitted 
against mob. Beta, VHS. $49.95. 
Prism. 

The Reivers. Color. 1969. Steve 
McQueen, Sharon Farrell, Will 
Geer, Michael Constantine. Boy 
guided into manhood by older bud¬ 
dies. By Mark Rydell. 107 min. 
Beta, VHS. $59.98. Key. 

The Retrievers. Color. 1982. 
Max Thayer, Roselyn Royce. Ex¬ 
agent accused of writing about bru¬ 
tal CIA practices. 90 min. (R) 
Beta, VHS. Vestron. 

Savage Streets. Color. 1983. 
Linda Blair, John Vernon, Robert 
Dryer, Sal lindi, Johnny Venocur, 
Scott Mayer. High school coed 
against street gang. 93 min. (R) 
Beta, VHS./LV. $34.95. CED. 
$29.95. Vestron. 

Shark Hunter. Color. 1984. 
Franco Nero, Jorge Luke, Mike 
Forrest. Shark hunt, sunken mil¬ 
lions. Beta, VHS. $49.95. Prism. 
Silver Lode. Color. 1954. John 
Payne, Lizabeth Scott, Dan 
Duryea, Dolores Moran, Emile 
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Meyer, Harry Carry Jr., Allen 
Hale Jr. Marriage stopped when 
phony marshall accuses groom of 
murder. Beta, VHS. $59.95. 

Spartacus. Color. 1960. Kirk 
Douglas, Laurence Olivier, Jean 
Simmons, Charles Laughton, Pe¬ 
ter Ustinov, Tony Curtis. Glad¬ 
iator slave leads revolt against 
Rome. By Stanley Kubrick. 185 
min. LV (stereo, surround sound). 
$44.98. MCA. 

Steel Cowboy. Color. James 
Brolin, Rip Tom, Jennifer Warren, 
Strother Martin, Melanie GrifSth, 
Michael McGuire, Miriam Byrd- 
Nethery. Two truckers on nation¬ 
wide adventure. 94 min. Beta, 
VHS. $59.95. VCL. 

Street Peop|le. Color. 1976. Rog¬ 
er Moore, Stacy Keach, Drug 
deal goes bad, 92 min. (R) Beta, 
VHS. Vestron. 

Toy Soldiers. Color. Cleavon 
Little. Attempt to rescue students 
caught in Central America. 85 min. 
(R) LV. $34.95. Image. 

Viva Zapata! B&W. 19.52. Mar¬ 
lon Brando, Anthony Quinn. Mex¬ 
ican rebel rallies peasants to over¬ 
throw dictator. By Elia Kazan. 112 
min. Beta, VHS. $59.98. Key. 

COMEDY 

The Amazing Dobermans. 

Color. 1976. Fred Astaire, Bar¬ 
bara Eden, James Franciscus. Fed 
uses Dobermans and an ex-con, 99 
mim (PG) Beta, VHS. $49.95. 

Bachelor Party. Color. Tom 
Hanks, Tawny Kitaen, George 
Grizzard, Robert Prescott. Family 
and friends oppose marriage. (R) 
LV (stereo, closed captions). 
$34.98. CBS/Fox. 

Bad. Color. Carroll Baker, Perry 
King, Susan Tyrrell. Housewife 
manages a team of hit women. 
Beta, VHS. $59.95. Embassy. 


C.O.D. Color. 1983. Corinne 
Alphen, Carol Davis. Advertising 
agency creates campaign for Bea¬ 
ver Bras Company. 96 min. (PG) 
Beta, VHS. Vestron. 
Chattanooga Choo Choo. Col¬ 
or. Barbara Eden, Joe Namath, 
George Kennedy, Melissa Sue 
Anderson. 24-hour train run fi'om 
Chattanooga to New York. 102 
min. (PG) Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi). 
$59.95. Thom EMI. 

Choose Me. Color. 1984. Gene¬ 
vieve Bajold, Keith Carradine, 
Lesley Ann Warren, Patrick 
Bauchau, Rae Dawn Chong. Des¬ 
perate lovers drift in Los 
Angeles. 106 min. (R) Beta, VHS. 
$69.95. Media. 

Classic Comedy Video Sam¬ 
pler. Color, B&W. Features 
Abbott & Costello in the “Haunted 
House,” Amos ’n’ Andy in “King¬ 
fisher at the Ballgame, ” the Three 
Stooges in “Malice in the Palace, ” 
and a Max Fleischer color cartoon, 
“Cobweb Hotel.” 78 min. Beta, 
VHS. $29.95. VCL 
Comfort and Joy. Color. 1984. 
Bill Paterson, Eleanor David, C.P. 
Grogan. Kleptomaniac girlfriend 
leaves radio personality. 93 min. 
(PG) Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS (Dolby 
B Hi-Fi). $69.95. MCA. 

Door to Door. Color. 1984. Ron 
Leibman, Arliss Howard, Jane 
Kaczmarek, Alan Austin. Sales- 
offer vacuums in once-in-a-life- 
time deal. 93 min. (PG) Beta, 
VHS. $59.95. Media. 

Far Out Space Nuts, Vol. I. Col¬ 
or. Bob Denver, Chuck McCann. 
Accidental astronauts. Beta, VHS. 
$29.95. Embassy. 
Heartbreakers. Color. 1984. 
Peter Coyote, Nick Mancuso. 
Modern male friendships. Beta, 
VHS. Vestron. 

His Girl Friday. B&W. 1940. 
Cary Grant, Rosalind Russell, 
Ralph Bellamy, Gene Lockhart. 
Lady reporter ready to quit jour¬ 
nalism. By Howard Hawks. 92 


min. Beta, VHS. $19.95. VCL 
Hot Lead & Cold Feet. Color. 
1978. Jim Dale, Karen Valentine, 
Don Knotts, Jack Elam, Darren 
McGavin. Twins compete for town 
and girl. 89 min. Beta, VHS. 
$69.95 (reissue). Disney. 

How to Break up a Happy Di¬ 
vorce. Color. Barbara Eden, Hal 
Linden, Peter Bonerz, Marcia 
Rodd. Battle to make ex jealous. 
74 min. Beta, VHS. $34.95. 
Worldvision. 

Judge Priest. B&W. 1934. Will 
Rogers, Tom Brown, Anita 
Louise, Henry B. Walthal, Francis 
Ford, Hattie McDaniels, Stepin 
Fetchit. Homespun country judge. 
By John Ford. 76 min. Beta, VHS. 
$19.95. VCI. 

A Piece of the Action. Color. 
1977. Bill Cosby, Sidney Poitier, 
Denise Nicholas, Hop Clarke, Tra¬ 
cy Reed, Titos Vandis, Ja’net 
DuBois. Two cons help teenagers. 
135 min. (PG)Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
Warner. 

Pocketful of Miracles. Color. 
1961. Bette Davis, Glenn Ford, 
Hope Lange, Arthur O’Connell, 
Peter Falk, Jack Elam, Ann-Mar- 
gret. Aging apple-seller mas¬ 
querades as a woman of wealth. By 
Frank Capra. 136 min. Beta, VHS 
(closed captions). $59.98. Key. 
Pray TV. Color. 1980. Dabney 
Coleman. Failing TV station con¬ 
verts to religious programming for 
financial salvation. 92 min. (PG) 
Beta, VHS. Vestron. 

Preppies. Color. 1982.^ynda 
Weismeyer. War between prep- 
pie, his degenerate codsin for 
$50,000,000 inheritance. 83 min. 
(R) Beta, VHS. Vestron. 
Privates on Parade. Color. 
John Cleese, Dennis Quilley, 
Michael Elphic, Simon Jones,-Joe 
Melia, John Standing, Nicola 
Pagett, Army song and dance unit. 
By Michael Blakemore. 107 min. 
(PG-13) Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi). 
$59.95. Thom EMI. 

Revenge of the Nerds. Color. 










1984. Robert Carradine, Anthony 
Edwards, Ted McGinley, Julie 
Montgomery. Chums go to col¬ 
lege. 89 min. (R) LV. $34.98. 
CBS/Fox. 

Richard Pryor Live and 
Smokin'. Uncensored 
show at New York’s Improvisation 
night<^lub. Beta, VHS. Vestron. 
Skin 6ame. Color. 1971. James 
Gar^, Lou Gossett Jr., Susan 
Clark, Ed Asner, Brenda Sykes, 
Andrew Duggan. Posing as master 
and slave in con game. 102 min. 
(PG) Beta, VHS. $59.95. Warner. 
Slapstick of Another Kind. 
Color. 1984. Jerry Lewis, Made¬ 
line Kahn, Marty Feldman, Jim 
Backus. Aliens, adoptive Earth 
parents pursued by government. 
85 min. (PG) CED. $29.95. 
Vestron. 

Something Short of Paradise. 

Color. 1979. David Steinberg, 
Susan Sarandon, Jean-Pierre Au- 
mont. Affair between theater own¬ 
er and journalist. 87 min. (PG) 
Beta, VHS, Vestron. 

Splitz. Color. 1984. All-female 
rock band saves sorority house. 89 
min. (PG-13) Beta, VHS. Vestron. 
Street Music. Color. 1981. Eliz¬ 
abeth Daily, Larry Breeding. 
Street singer, dancer help elderly 
neighbors. CED. $29.95. Vestron. 
Teachers. Color. 1984. Nick Nol¬ 
le, JoBeth Williams, Judd Hirsch, 
Lee Grant, Richard Mulligan, High 
school, seen through the eyes of 
not-so-average teachers. By 
Arthur Hiller. 106 min. (R) Beta, 
VHS (Hi-Fi stereo, closed cap¬ 
tions), $79.98, CBS/Fox. 

The Thief Who Came to Din¬ 
ner. Color. 1973. Ryan O’Neal, 
Jacqueline Bisset, Warren Oates, 
Jill Clayburgh, Charles Cioffi, Ned 
Beatty, Austin Pendleton, Michael 
Murphy, John Hillerman. Com¬ 
puter analyst and broke socialite 
turn tables on Houston high 
society. 103 min. (PG) Beta, VHS. 
$59.95. Warner. 

The Trouble with Harry. Color. 
1955. John Forsythe, Shirley Mac- 
Laine, Edmund Gwenn, Jerry 
Mathers, Royal Dano. He’s dead. 
By Alfred Hitchcock. 90 min. (PG) 
LV. $34.98. MCA. 

Truly Tasteless Jokes. Color. 

1985. Andrew Clay, Marsha War- 
field, Denny Johnson. 60 min. 
Beta, VHS. Vestron. 

An Unfinished Piece for Play¬ 
er Piano. Color. 1978. Country 
weekend of wit and romance. By 
Nikita Mikhalkov. 105 min. Beta, 
VHS (Russian, English subtitles), 
$69.95. Corinth. 

The Wild Life. Color. 1984. 
Christopher Penn, Lea Thomp¬ 
son, Eric Stoltz, Rick Moranis, 
Randy Quaid. Singles apartment 
disaster. 96 min. (R) LV. $34.98. 
MCA. 


DRAMA 


Anne of the Thousand Days. 

Color. 1969. Richard Burton, 
Genevieve Bujold. Henry VIII and 
Anne Boleyn. 145 min. (PG) Beta 
(Hi-Fi). VHS (Dolby B Hi-Fi). 
$59.95. MCA. 

Another Time, Another Place. 

Color. Phyllis Logan, Giovanni 
Mauriello. Farmer’s wife falls in 
love. Beta, VHS. $69.95. 
Embassy. 

Back Street. Color. 1961. Susan 
Hayward, John Gavin, Vera Miles, 
Charles Drake, Virginia Grey, 
Reginald Gardner. Tragic love 
affair. 107 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS 
(Dolby B Hi-Fi). $59.95. MCA. 
The Best of Upstairs Down¬ 
stairs: Vol. 12. Color. The Bel¬ 
lamy family. From the PBS series. 
70 min. Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi). 
$29.95. Thom EMI. 


Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi). $29.95. Thom 
EMI. 

The Best of Upstairs Down¬ 
stairs: Vol. 14. Color. 70 min. 
Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi). $29.95. Thom 
EMI. 

Bolero. Color. 1984. Bo Derek, 
George Kennedy, Andrea Occhi- 
pinti. Ana Obregon. Woman’s 
search for the ultimate man. (R) 
LV (stereo). $34.95. Image. 
Captain Kangaroo's Favor¬ 
ite Stories. Color. 1984. Bob 
Keeshan as Captain Kangaroo, 
Cosmo Allegretti, Kevin Clash, 
Hugh Brannum, Carolyn Mignini. 
Part 1 of 10: 7 narrated and drama¬ 
tized fables, 1 song in prose and 
rhyme. ByJimHirschfeld. 58 min. 
(preschool—primary) Beta, VHS. 
$39.95. Britannica. 

Cat on a Hot Tin Roof. Color. 
1984. Jessica Lange, Tommy Lee 
Jones. Fight for Big Daddy’s inheri¬ 
tance. 148 min. Beta, VHS. 
Vestron. 

Cloak and Dagger. Color. 
1984. Henry Thomas, Dabney 


Coleman, Michael Murphy. 
Kid witnesses murder. 101 
min. (PG) LV. $34.98. MCA. 
Cotton Club. Color. 1984. 
Richard Gere, Gregory Hines, Di¬ 
ane Lane, Lonette McKee, Bob 
Hoskins, James Remar, Nicholas 
Cage, Allen Garfield, Fred 
Gwynne. Cometist saves mobster 
at Prohibition speakeasy. By Fran¬ 
cis Coppola. (R) Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi 
stereo, closed captions). $79.95./ 
LV (digital stereo). CED (stereo). 
Embassy. 

Country. Color. 1984. Jessica 
Lange, Sam Shepard, Wilford 
Brimley. Fight to keep farm. 109 
min. (PG) LV. $34.95. Touch- 

Crimes of Passion. Color. 
Kathleen Turner, Anthony Per¬ 
kins. Prostitute plays erotic power 
games. By Ken Russell. 101 min. 
(R) LV (closed captions). $34.95. 
Image. 


abeth Taylor, Carrie Nye, Barry 
Foster, Gabriele Ferzetti. Sepa¬ 
rated couple meet again. 148 min. 
Beta, VHS. $59.95. VCL. 

The Executioner's Song. Color. 
1982. Tommy Lee Jones, Christ¬ 
ine Lahti, Rosanna Arquette, Eli 
Wallach, Kenneth O’Brien, Pat 
Corley, Jim Youngs, Jenny Wright, 
Grace Zabriskie, Ranee Howard, 
Steven Keats. Crimes and punish¬ 
ment of Gary Gilmore. 157 min. 
Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). 
$59.95. U.S.A. 

First Born. Color. 1984. Teri 
Garr, Peter Weller, Christopher 
Collet. Divorcee struggling to 
maintain dreams and passions. 
Beta, VHS (closed captions). 
$79.95. Paramount. 

The Fourth Wish. Color. John 
Meillon. Robert Betties. Father 
learns son will soon die. Beta, 
VHS. $49.95. Embassy. 

The Guardian. Color. 1984. 
Martin Sheen, Louis Gossett Jr. 
Tenants act against street 
violence. 102 min. (R) Beta, VHS 
(closed captions). Vestron. 


Divorce His, Divorce Hers. Col 

or. 1973. Richard Burton, Eliz 



stairs: Vol. 13. Color. 70 min. 


The Heiress. B&W. 1949. Olivia 
de Havilland, Montgomery Clift, 
Ralph Richardson, Miriam Hop¬ 
kins, Vanessa Brown, Mona 
Freeman, Ray Collins, Selena 
Royle. Rich heiress gets revenge. 
By William Wyler. 115 min. Beta 
(Hi-Fi). VHS (Dolby B Hi-Fi). 
$59.95. MCA. 

If Things Were Different. Color. 
Suzaime Pleshette, Don Murray, 
Tony Roberts, Arte Johnson. 
Housewife uprooted when hus¬ 
band has nervous collapse. 96 min. 
Beta, VHS. $34.95. Worldvision. 

I Love All of You. Color. 1980. 
Catherine Deneuve, Jean-Louis 
Trintignant, Gerard Depardieu, 
Serge Gainsbourg, Alain Souchon. 
Woman at crossroads. 103 min. 
Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). 
$59.95. Monterey. 

Jane Doe. Color. 1983. Eva 
Marie Saint, Karen Valentine, Wil¬ 
liam Devane. Nude female body 
found in grave. 96 rain. Beta (Hi- 
Fi). VHS (stereo). $39.95. U.S.A. 
Johnny Nobody. B&W. 1961. 
William Bendix, Nigel Patrick, 
Yvonne Mitchell, Aldo Ray, Cyril 
Cusack. Novelist shot. 88 min. 
Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). 
$39.95. Monterey. 

L'Age d'Or. B&W. 1930. Lya 
Lys, Gaston Modot, Max Ernst, 
Pierre Prevert. The surrealist 
aesthetic. 60 min. Beta, VHS 
(French, English subtitles). 
$59.95. Corinth. 

Last House on the Left. Color. 
1972. David Hess, Lucy Gran¬ 
tham, Sandra Cassel, Marc 
Sheffler. Sadistic group kills two 
girls, meets justice from parents. 
By Wes Craven. 82 min. (R) Beta, 
VHS. Vestron. 

Last Summer. Color. 1969. Bar¬ 
bara Hershey, Richard Thomas, 
Bruce Davidson, Cathy Burns. 
Four teenagers’ summer on Long 
Island. By Frank Perry. 97 min. 
Beta, VHS. $59.98. Key. 

Lilies of the Field. B&W. 1963. 
Sidney Poitier, Lilia Skala, Lisa 
Mann, Isa Crino, Stanley Adams. 
Ex-G. I. meets five nuns. 94 min. 
Beta, VHS (closed captions). 
$59.98. Key. 

Louis Armstrong Chicago 
Style. Color. Ben Vereen, Red 
Buttons, Margaret Avery, Janet 
MacLachlan. Jazz musician’s life 
threatened when he plays Chicago 
club in 1931, 74 min. Beta, VHS. 
$34.95. Worldvision. 

A Love Affair: The Eleanor 
and Lou Gehrig Story. Color. 
Blythe Danner, Edward Herr¬ 
mann, Patricia Neal, Ramon Bleri, 
Lainie Kazan. 96 min. Beta, VHS. 
$34.95. Worldvision. 

Night and Day. Color. 1946. 
Cary Grant, Mary Martin, Jane 
Wyman, Eve Arden. Life of Cole 
Porter. By Michael Curtiz. 128 
min. Beta, VHS. $59.98. Key. 















Oedipus Rex. Color. 1956. 
Sophocles’ play of Oedipus’s tragic 
discovery: performed by actors 
wearing masks. By Tyrone 
Guthrie. 90 min. Beta, VHS. 
$59.95. Corinth. 

Oxford Blues. Color. 1984. Rob 
Lowe, Ally Sheedy, Amanda Pays, 
Gail Strickland. All-American kid at 
Oxford. 98 min. (PG-13) Beta, 
VHS (closed captions). $79.98. 
CBS/Fox. 

Postmark for Donger/Qulck- 
sond. B&W. 1956/1949. "Post¬ 
mark”: Terry Moore, Robert 
Beatty. Actress hunts for ruthless 
criminal. “Quicksand”: Mickey 
Rooney, Jeanne Cagney, Peter 
Lorre. Mechanic sinks into crime. 
78/79 min. Beta. VHS. $29.95. 
VCI. 

The Prince of Central Park. 

Color. 1977. Ruth Gordon, T.J. 
Hargrave, Brooke Shields. 
Orphans run away from foster 
home to treehouse in Central 
Park. 76 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS 
(stereo). $59.95. U.S.A. 

A Quiet Day in Belfast. Color. 
Barry Foster, Margot Kidder. 
Northern Irish patriots against 
British soldiers. 92 min. Beta, 
VHS. $59.95. Media. 

The Razor's Edge. Color. Bill 
Murray, Catherine Hicks, Theresa 
Russell, Denholm Elliott, James 
Keach. Search for self in Europe, 
the Himalayas. (PG-13) LV 
(stereo, CX, closed captions). 
$34.95. RCA/Columbia. 

The River. Color. 1984. Sissy 
Spacek, Mel Gibson, Scott Glenn. 
Couple fight to preserve farm from 
rising river. By Mark Rydell. 124 
min. (PG-13) Beta (Hi-Fi stereo, 
surround sound). VHS (Dolby B 
Hi-Fi stereo, surr. sound, 
linear). $79.95. MCA. 

The Sky's the Limit. B&W. 
1943. Fred Astaire. Joan Leslie, 
Robert Benchley, Robert Ryan, 
Elizabeth Patterson, Clarence 
Kolb. War hero pretends to be un¬ 
employed. Songs include "My 
Shining Hour,” ‘Tve Got a Lot in 
Common with You,” “One for My 
Baby and One More for the Road. ” 
89 min. Beta, VHS. $34.95. 
MCA. 

The Slasher. Color. 1974. Farley 
Granger, Sylvia Koscina, Susan 
Scott, Chris Avram. Unfaithful 
woman murdered. 88 min. (R) 
Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). 
$59.95. Monterey. 

The Stone Boy. Color. 1984. 
Robert Duvall, Glenn Close, Jason 
Presson. Tragic accident disrupts 
family. 93 min. (PG) Beta. VHS 
(closed captions). $59.98. CBS/ 
Fox. 

Thief of Hearts. Color. 1984. 
Barbara Williams, Steven Bauer. 
Erotic fantasy world of subur¬ 
banite. (mature) Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi 
stereo, closed captions). $79.95./ 
LV (stereo). $29.95. Paramount. 



Too Scared to Scream. Color. 
1985. Mike Connors, Anne 
Archer. Murder mystery. 104 
min. (R) Beta, VHS. Vestron. 


12 Angry Men. B&WL 1957. 
Henry Fonda, Lee J. Cobb. Ed 
Begley, E.G. Marshall, Jack Klug- 
man. Jack Warden, Martin Balsam, 
John Fiedler, George Voskovec, 
Robert Webber, Edward Binns, 
Joseph Sweeney. One man’s fight 
for belief in justice system. By Sid¬ 
ney Lumet. 95 min. Beta, VHS 
(closed captions). $59.98. Key. 


celebration for orphan includes two 
unexpected guests. 90 min. (PG) 
Beta, VHS. Vestron. 

Windy City. Color. 1984. John 
Shea, Kate Capshaw, JoshMostel, 
Childhood friends confi-ont failed 
ambitions. 103 min. (R) Beta, VHS 
(closed captions). $59.98. CBS/ 
Fox. 

Woman in the Dunes. B&W. 
1964. Eiji Okada, Kyoko Kishida. 
Man held captive with woman in 


The Twist. Color. 1975. Bruce 
Dern, Stephanie Audran, Sydne 
Rome, Jean Pierre Cassel, Maria 
Schell, Charles Aznavour, Tomas 
Milian, Curt Jurgens, Ann-Mar- 
gret. Campaign to dominate and 
regain husband. 106 min. Beta 
(Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo), $59.95. 
U.S.A. 

Under the Volcano. Color. 
1984. Albert Finney, Jacqueline 
Bisset, Anthony Andrews. The 
personal hell of an alchoholic ex- 
British Consulate. By John Hus¬ 
ton. 112 min. (R) Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (Dolby B Hi-Fi). $79.95./ 
LV. $34.98. MCA. 

An Unsuitable Job for a 
Woman. Color. 1981. Billie 
Whitelaw, Paul Freeman, Pippa 
Guard. Lady takes over seedy de¬ 
tective agency. 94 min. Beta (Hi- 
Fi). VHS (stereo). $59.95. 
Monterey. 

Vamping. Color. 1984. Patrick 
Duffy, Catherine Hyland, Rod 
Arrants, Fred Keller. Musician 
robs widow to get his saxophone 
out of hock. 110 min. (R) Beta, 
VHS. $59.98. Key. 

War and Peace. Color. 1956. 
Audrey Hepburn, Henry Fonda, 
Mel Ferrer, Vittorio (jassman, 
John Mills, Herbert Lorn, Oscar 
Homolka, Anita Ekberg, Mai Britt. 
Russian family during Napoleon’s 
invasion. By King Vidor. Beta, 
VHS. $69.95./LV. $39.95, Para¬ 
mount. 

Who Slew Auntie Roo? Color. 
1971. Shelley Winters, Ralph 
Richardson. Widow’s Christmas 


sandpit. 123 min. Beta. VHS 
(Japanese, English subtitles). 
$69.95. Corinth. 

IAN1ASY 
and SCI-FI 

Academy Award Winners 
Animated Short Films. Color. 
1984. Includes Jimmy Pick¬ 
er’s “Sunday in New York”; 
“Crac!, ” the life of a rocking chair: 
“Munro,” little boy in a man’s 
army; “The Hole,” conversation 
on a New York street; "Moon- 
bird,” a nocturnal adventure; 
“Closed Mondays,” a drunk 
wandering into an art museum 
which comes to life. 60 min. Beta, 
VHS. Vestron. 

Angel on My Shoulder. B&W. 
1946. Paul Muni, Claude Rains, 
Anne Baxter, Onslow Stevens. 
Murdered gangster makes deal 
with the Devil to return for re¬ 
venge. By Archie Mayo. 100 min. 
Beta, VHS. $19.95. VCI. 

Bobby Raccoon. Color. Ani¬ 
mated. Raccoon learns to accept 
help, to trust, and that the crea¬ 
tures of the forest stand together. 
60 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS 
(stereo). $29.95. Family. 
Bunnicula—The Vampire 
Rabbit. Color. Animated. Ador¬ 
able bunny is really a vampire. 23 
min. Beta, VHS. $19.95. Worldvi- 


Captain Scarlet vs. The Mys- 
terons. Color. 1980. Animated. 
The Mysterons threaten Earth 
firom Mars. 90 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (stereo). $39.95. Family. 
Conquest. Color. 1983. George 
Rivero, Andrew Occhipinti, Con- 
rado San Martin, Violeta Cela, Jose 
Gras Palau, Maria Scola, Sabrina 
Sellers. Sorceress controls Cro¬ 
nos’ life-giving sun. 92 min. (R) 
Beta, VHS. $59.95. Media. 
Danger Mouse Volume 3. Col¬ 
or. Animated. Four stories. 60 
min. Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi). $29.95. 
Thorn EMI. 

Dirty Duck. Color. Animated. 
Adult comedy. Beta, VHS. 
$59.95. Embassy. 

DTV—Love Songs. Color. Ani¬ 
mated. Donald Duck, Daisy Duck, 
others sway to the songs of Stevie 
Wonder, the Marvelettes, Juice 
Newton, the Temptations. El\is 
Presley, the Drifters, Gene 
Chandler. Mary Wells, Dee Clark, 
Otis Redding, Yes, Sister Sledge. 
Beta, VHS. $49.95. Disney. 
Dune. Color. 1984. Kyle Mac- 
Lachlan, Francesca Annis, Jose 
Ferrer, Linda Hunt, Sting, Max 
Von Sydow, Sean Young, Sian 
Phillips, Patrick Stewart, Jurgen 
Prochnow. Reclaiming the planet 
Dune from evil forces who would 
use its mystical spice to control the 
universe. 137 min. (PG-13) Beta 
(Hi-Fi stereo, surround sound). 
VHS (Dolby B Hi-Fi stereo, 
surr. sound, linear). $79.95./ 
LV (stereo, surr. sound). 
$39.98. MCA. 

Empire of the Ants. Color. Joan 
Collins. Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
Embassy. 

Endgame. Color. A1 Cliver, 
Moira Chen, George Eastman, A1 
Yamanouchi, Gus Stone, Mario 
Pedone. Barbarism in New York, 
2025. 96 min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. 

Fabulous Adventures of 
Baron Munchausen. Color. 
1979. Trek to the strange land of 
Trukesban. By Jean Image. 77 
min. Beta, VHS. Vestron. 

The Fabulous Fleischer Folio, 
Volume One. Color. 1983. Ani¬ 
mated. 6 stories include “Seng of 
the Birds,” “Play Safe,” “Ants in 
the Plants,” “Hunky and Spunky,” 
“Small Fry,” “The Golden State.” 
LV. $24.95. Disney. 

The Fabulous Fleischer Folio, 
Volume Two. Color. Animated. 
Includes “Greedy Humpty Dujnp- 
ty,” “Hawaiian Birds,” “Sn^bed 
By a Snob, ” “Base Brawl, ” “Some¬ 
where in Dreamland. ” Beta.VHS. 
$49.95. Disney. 

Goldie Gold and Action Jack. 

Color. Animated. Female James 
Bond, her bodyguard use exotic 
gadgets. 40 min. Beta, VHS. 
$24.95. Worldvision. 














The Incredible Detectives. Col¬ 
or. Animated. Reggie the Bulldog, 
Madame Cheng the Cat, Hennesy 
the Crow search for kidnapped 
boy. 23 min. Bea, VMS. $19.95. 
Woildvision. 

The Incredible Hulk Vol. 2. 

Color. Animated. Green-skinned 
mammoth in “Tomb of the Un¬ 
known Hulk,” “It Lives, It Grows, 
It Destroys,” "The Incredible 
Shrinking Hulk.” Beta, VHS. 
$39.95. Prism. 

The Incredible Voyage of 
Stingray. Color. 1980. Ani¬ 
mated. Supersonic submarine 
commanded by Captain Troy 
Tempest. 93 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (stereo). $39.95. Family. 
It's Flashbeagle, Charlie 
Brown/She's a Good Skate, 
Charlie Brown. Color. 1984. 
Animated. 55 min. Beta, VHS. 
$29.95. Snoopy’s. 

Katy Caterpillar. Color. 1984. 
Animated. Curious caterpillar goes 
exploring. 85 min. CED. $29.95. 
Vestron. 

Killers from Space. B&W. 
1954. Peter Graves, Barbara Bes- 
tar, James Seay. Bulbeyed mon¬ 
sters in caves. 72 min. Beta, 
VHS. $39.95. VCI. 

Lassie, Volume III. Color. Ani¬ 
mated. Collie joins forces with 
Rescue Rangers. 60 min. Beta 
(Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). $29.95. 
Family. 

The Last Starfighter. Color. 
1984. Robert Preston, Dan 
O’Herlihy, Lance Guest, Cather¬ 
ine Mary Stewart. Vid game wiz. 
100 min. (PG) LV. $34.98. MCA. 
Limited Gold Edition II Car¬ 
toon Classics: An Officer and 
a Duck. Color. 1942-43. Ani¬ 
mated. Wartime adventures of 
Donald Duck with interview of ani¬ 
mator/director Jack Hannah, plus 
“Donald Gets Drafted” (’42), 
“Vanishing Private” (’42), “Sky 



Trooper (’42), “Fall Out” 
(’43), “The Old Army Game” (’43), 
“Home Defense” (’43). 45 min. 
Beta, VHS. $29.95. Disney (drop 
8/31/85). 

Limited Gold Edition II Car¬ 
toon Classics: Disney's Dream 
Factory. Color. 1933-38. Ani¬ 
mated. From the “Silly Sympho¬ 
nies” series, with an introductory 
look into its creation, plus “Old 
King Cole” (’33), “The Pied Piper” 
(’33), “Music Land” (’35), “Three 
Blind Mouseketeers” (’36), “Mer- 
babies” (’38), “Wynken, Blynken 
and Nod” (’38). 50 rain. Beta, 
VHS. $29.95. Disney (drop 
8/31/85). 

Limited Gold Edition II Car¬ 
toon Classics: Donald's Bee 
Pictures. Color. 1948-52. Ani¬ 
mated. Donald Duck with Spike 
the Bee, including interview with 
director Jack Hannah, plus “Infe¬ 
rior Decorator” (’48), “Honey Har¬ 
vester” (’49), “Slide, Donald, 
Slide” (’49), “Window Cleaners” 
(’50), “Bee at the Beach” (’50), 
“Bee on Guard” (’51), “Lets Stick 
Together” (’52). 49 min. Beta, 
VHS. $29.95. Disney (drop 
8/31/85). 

Limited Gold Edition II Car¬ 
toon Classics: From Pluto with 
Love. Color. 1941-51. Animated. 
Introduction describes the crea¬ 
tion of Mickey’s best friend, plus 
“Pluto’s Playmate” (’41), “T-Bone 
for Two” (’42), “Rescue Dog” 
(’47), “Pluto’s Surprise Package” 
(’49), “Sheep Dog” (’49), “Cold 
Turkey” (’51), “Plutopia” (’51). 49 
min. Beta, VHS. $29.95. Disney 
(drop 8/31/85). 

Limited Gold Edition II Car¬ 
toon Classics: How the Best 
Was Won. Color, B&W. 1933-60. 
Animated. Disney Academy 
Award winners and nominees with 
introductory insight into cartoon 
techniques, plus “Building a Build¬ 
ing” (’33), “Funny Little Bunnies” 
(’34), “Three Orphan Kittens” 
(’35), “Ferdinand the BuU" (’38), 
“Goliath H” (’60). 45 min. Beta, 
VHS. $29.95. Disney (drop 
8/31/85). 

Limited Gold Edition II Car¬ 
toon Classics: Life with Mick¬ 
ey! B&W. 1934-51. Animated. In¬ 
troduction traces Mickey’s career 
through rare pictures and footage, 
plus “Shanghaied” (’34), “Mickey’s 
Polo Team” (’36), “Alpine Climb¬ 
ers” (’36), “Mickey’s Circus” 
(’36), “Mickey Down Under” (’48), 
“R'Coon Dawg” (’51). 47 min. 
Beta, VHS. $29.95. Disney (drop 
8/31/85). 

Limited Gold Edition II Car¬ 
toon Classics: The World 
According to Goofy. Color. 
1940-53. Animated. Interview 
with director Jack Kinney, plus 
“Goofy’s Glider” (’40), “Baggage 
Buster” (’41), “How to Be a Sailor” 
(’44), “They’re Off’ (’48), “Home 
Made Home” (’51), “Man’s Best 



Friend” (’52), “How to Dance” 
(’53). 48 min. Beta, VHS. $29.95. 
Disney (drop 8/31/85). 

The Lion, the Witch and the 
Wardrobe. Color. 1979. Ani¬ 
mated. Two brothers and sisters 
cross through a wardrobe closet 
into the magical world of Narnia. 
From the chronicles by C.S. 
Lewis. 95 min. Beta, VHS. 
Vestron. 


O’Neill. Professor face to face with 
the man he once was. 105 min. (R) 
Beta, VHS. Vestron. 

Sabrina. Color. Animated. Teen¬ 
age witch in magical mayhem with 
the Archie gang. Beta, VHS. 
$29.95. Embassy. 

Santa Claus Conquers the 
Martians. Color. Pia Zadora. 
Beta, VHS. $59.95. Embassy. 


The New Three Stooges, Vol. 

7. Color. Animated. Beta, VHS. 
$24.95. Embassy. 


Scruffy. Color. Animated. 
Orphaned puppy finds true love. 72 
min. Beta, VHS $29.95. Worldvi- 


New Zoo Revue: I Wouldn't 
Have Any Problems If It 
Weren't for You. Color. 1974/ 
1971. Animated. Freddie the 
Frog feels neglected: a cream puff 
teaches Charlie the Owl, Henrietta 
Hippo, Freddie the Frog. 60 min. 
Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). 
$29.95. Family. 

The People. Color. 1971. Kim 
Darby, William Shatner, Dan 
O’Herlihy, Diane Varsi. School¬ 
teacher and doctor investigate 
cult. Beta, VHS. $59.95. Prism. 
Perils of Gwendoline. Color. 
1985. Tawny Kitaen, Brent Huff, 
Zabou. Father disappears in search 
for mythical butterfy. 88 min. (R) 
Beta, VHS. Vestron. 

Puff the Magic Dragon in the 
Land of the Living Lies. Color. 
1979. Animated. Young girl and 
Puff meet the Boy Who Cried 
Wolf and Pinocchio. Voice of 
Burgess Meredith as Puff. 45 min. 
Beta, VHS. Children’s. 

Rainbow Brite. Color. 1983. 
Animated. Rainbow Brite and 
fiiends at end of the rainbow. 45 
min. CED. $29.95. Vestron. 
Rainbow Brite—Mighty Mon- 
stromurk Menace. Color. 1983. 
Animated. Rainbow Brite, Sprites, 
Color Kids face Murky Dismal and 
the mighty monstromurk. 48 min. 
Beta, VHS (closed captions). Chil¬ 
dren’s. 

The Reincarnation of Peter 
Proud. Color. 1974. Michael Sar- 
razin, Margot Kidder, Jennifer 


sion. 

Supergirl. Color. 1984. Faye 
Dunaway, Helen Slater, Peter 
O’Toole, Mia Farrow, Simon 
Ward, Brenda Vaccaro, Marc 
McClure, Peter Cooke, Hart 
Bochner. 105 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (stereo). $79.95. U.S.A. 
SuperTed III: The Adventures 
Continue. Color. Animated. 
“SuperTed at the Toy Shop,” 
“SuperTed and the Gun 
Smugglers,” “SuperTed in the 
Arctic,” “SuperTed in Texas,” 
“SuperTed and Trouble in Space, 
Parts One and Two”; voices of Ray 
Kiimear and Victor Spinetti. Beta, 
VHS. $49.95. Disney. 

A Tale of Two Cities. Color. Ani¬ 
mated. Man sacrifices his life for a 
friend during the French Revolu¬ 
tion. 72 min. Beta, VHS (closed 
captions). Vestron. 

The Terminator. Color. Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, Michael Biehn, 
Linda Hamilton, Lance Henrik- 
sen, Paul Winfield. Cyborg, deadly 
mission. 108 min. (R) Beta, VHS 
(Hi-Fi). $79.95. Thom EMI. 
Thundarr the Barbarian Vol. 
2. Color. Animated. Hero defends 
justice in the ashes of a destroyed 
earth. 40 rain. Beta, VHS. $24.95. 
World-vision. 

Timefighters. Color. Animated. 
Time machine travels. Beta, VHS. 
$29.95. Embassy. 

Village of the Giants. Color. 
Beau Bridges, Ronny Howard, 
Tommy Kirk, Johnny Cra-wford. 










Beer-drinking hooligans sample 
mysterious substance. Beta, VHS. 
$59.95. Embassy. 

Zorro, Volume III. Color. Ani¬ 
mated. Masked hero champions 
cause of the oppressed. 60 min. 
Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). 
$29.95. Family. 


HORROR 


The Carpathian Eagle. Color. 
1981. Suzanne Danielle, Anthony 
Valentine, Sian Fillips, Pierce 
Brosnan. Hosted by Elvira. Count¬ 
ess trains eagle to rip out hearts of 
her lovers. 60 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (stereo). $29.95. Thriller. 
Dead Men Walk. B&W. 1943. 
George Zucco, Mary Carlisle. 
Dead man comes back to haunt 
murderer. 65 rain. Beta, VHS. 
$14.95. VCI. 

Don't Be Afraid of the Dark. 

Color. 1973. Kim Darby, Jim Hut¬ 
ton, Barbara Anderson, William 
Demarest. House with life of its 
own. 74 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS 
(stereo). $49.95. U.S.A. 

Fiend. Color. 1983. Don Liefert, 
Richard Nelson. Music teacher 
kills to feed his own strength. 
Beta, VHS. $49.95. Prism. 

The Final Terror. Color. Daryl 
Hannah, Rachel Ward, Adrian 
Zmed. Campers fight maniac killer. 
90 min. (R) LV. $34.95. CED. 
$29.95. Vestron. 
Frankenstein. Color. 1973. 
Robert Foxworth, Bo Svenson, 
Susan Strasberg, Willie Aames. 
Hosted by Elvira. 130 min. Beta 
(Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). $49.95. 
Thriller. 

He Kills Night After Night Af¬ 
ter Night. Color. 1970. Jack May, 
Linda Marlowe, Justine Lord, Gil¬ 
bert Wynne. Victims are all 
women. 88 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS 
(stereo). $59.95. Monterey. 

The House that Bled to Death. 
Color. 1981. Nicholas Ball, Ra¬ 
chael Davies, Brian Croucher, Pat 


Maynard, Emma Ridley. Hosted 
by Elvira. House was the site of a 
grisly death. 60 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (stereo). $29.95. Thriller. 
Killer Bat. B&W. 1942. Bela 
Lugosi, Dave O’Brian, Suzanne 
Kaaren. Vengeful genius de¬ 
velops blood-sucking bats. 70 
min. Beta, VHS. $14.95. VCI. 
Rattlers. Color. 1976. Sam Chew, 
Elizabeth Chauvet, Dan Priest, 
Tony Ballen. Chemicals make 
snakes attack people. 81 min. Beta 
(Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). $49.95. 
U.S.A. 

The Savage Bees. Color. 1976. 
Ben Johnson, Michael Parks, Paul 
Hecht, Gretchen Corbett, Horst 
Bucholz. Bees invade New 
Orleans. 90 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (stereo). $49.95. U.S.A. 
Skullduggery. Color. 1969. 
Thom Haverstock, Wendy Crew- 
son, David Calderisi. Warlocks 
battle for occult power. 95 min. 
(PG) Beta, VHS. $59.95. Media. 
Snow Creature. B&W. 1954. 
Paul Laughton, Leslie Denison. 
Himalayan monster captured by 
adventurers. 72 min. Beta, VHS. 
$39.95. VCI. 

Sole Survivor. Color. 1984. 
Plane crash. 85 min. (R) Beta, 
VHS. Vestron. 

Splatter University. Color. 
1984. Reign of terror on campus. 
78 min. (R)/79 min. (complete, un¬ 
edited) Beta, VHS. Vestron. 
Tarantulas: The Deadly Car¬ 
go. Color. 1977. Claude Akins, 
Deborah Winters, Pat Hingle, 
Charles Frank. Small town over¬ 
run by tarantulas. 97 min. Beta 
(Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). $49.95. 
U.S.A. 

The Tempter. Color. Beta, VHS. 
$59.95. Embassy. 

Terror Out of the Sky. Color. 
1978. Efrem Zimbalist Jr., Tovah 
Feldshuh, Dan Haggerty. Savage 
queen bee infiltrates and repopu¬ 
lates hive. 97 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (stereo). $59.95. U.S.A. 
Visitor from the Grave. Color. 
1981. Kathryn Leigh Scott, Simon 
MacCorkindale, Gareth Thomas, 


Mia Nadasi. Hosted by Elvira. 
Heiress kills man in self-defense. 
60 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS 
(stereo). $29.95. Thriller. 


INFORMATION 


The Beach Boys: An American 
Band. Color. 1985. The Beach 
Boys, Dan Aykroyd, John Belushi, 
Paul McCartney. Over 40 original 
songs plus a look at group’s 24- 
year career. Includes Saturday 
N^htLive, home movie segments. 
103 min. (PG-13) Beta, VHS. 
Vestron. 

The Best of 60 Minutes 
Volume 2. Color. 1985. Dan 
Rather, Mike Wallace, Morley 
Safer, Harry Reasoner, Andy 
Rooney. Five segments: unneces¬ 
sary and phony car repairs; Gal- 
loudet. the world’s only liberal arts 
college for deaf people; idiot 
savants; drugs at race tracks; the 
world of commercials’ pharmacies. 
60 min. Beta, VHS (closed cap¬ 
tions). $39.98. CBS/Fox. 

Digital Dreams. Color. 1983. 
Rolling Stone Bill Wyman’s life. 70 
min. Beta, VHS. $39.95. Music. 
Vanishing Wilderness. Color. 
1973. Naturalist photographer 
Heinz Seilmann in North American 
wilderness. 90 min. (G) Beta, 
VHS. $39.95. Media. 

You and Me, Kid—Volume 3. 
Color. Host Sonny Melendrez, 
guests Gallagher, Ruby Keeler, 
Patrick Wayne, Lynn Redgrave 
lead children through games, 
songs, exercises, activities. Beta, 
VHS. $49.95. Disney. 


MISC. 

Playgirl on the Air. Color. 1984. 
Mark Harmon, Steve Rally, Tom 
Gagan. Beefcake males. 52 min. 
Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). 


$39.95. U.S.A. 

Playmate Review 3. Color. 
1981. LonnyChin, Connie Bright¬ 
on, Barbara Edwards, Susie Scott, 
Charlotte Kemp, Melinda Mays. 
Playmates on tour. 59 min. Beta, 
VHS (closed captions). $59.98. 
CBS/Fox. 


April Wine. Color. 1985. "Sons of 
the Pioneers, ’’ “This Could Be the 
Right One,” “Tell Me Why,” 
“Enough Is Enough.” 15 min. 
Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi stereo). $16.95. 
Sony. 

Barry Gibb: Now Voyager. 

Color. 1984. Barry Gibb, Michael 
Hordern. Man transported to ex¬ 
otic and strange places. Includes 
“Shine Shine,” “Fine Line,” “I Am 
Your Driver,” “Temptation,” 
“Lesson in Love. Shatterproof. 
“Stay Alone,” “One Night (For 
Lovers),” “The Hunter.” By 
Storm Thorgerson. 79 min. Beta 
(Hi-Fi stereo). VHS (Dolby B Hi-Fi 
stereo, linear). $29.95. MCA. 
Bette Midler: Art or Bust. Col¬ 
or. 1984. Against a Renaissance 
art background, Bette Midler per¬ 
forms songs from her album “No 
Frills.” 82 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS 
(Hi-Fi stereo). Vestron. 

Big Bands at Disneyland: Cab 
Calloway and His Orchestra. 
Color. Includes “Minnie the 
Moocher,” “It Ain’t Necessarily 
So,” “Bewitched,” “It Was Just 
One of Those Things,” “The Girl 
from Ipanema,” others. Beta, 
VHS. $39.95. Disney. 

Big Bands at Disneyland: 
Lionel Hampton and His Big 
Band. Color. Includes “Sy^et 
Georgia Brown,” “Skyl/rk,” 
“Flying Horae,” others. Beta, 
VHS. $39.95. Disney. ^ 

Big Bands at Disneyland: 
Woody Herman and the 
Young Thundering Herd. Col¬ 
or. Includes “Woodchopper’s 




MUSIC 

















Ball,” “The Peanut Vendor," “Cal- 
donia,” others. Beta, VHS. 
$39.95. Disney. 


The Doors: Donee on Fire. Col¬ 
or, B&W. 1985. Live and studio 
performances of “Light My Fire, ” 



Cameo. Color. 1984. Includes 
“She’s Strange,” “Talkin’ Out the 
Side of Your Neck,” “Be 
Yourself,” “Alligator Woman,” 
"We’re Going Out Tonight,” 
“Shake Your Pants. ” 27 min. Beta, 
VHS (Hi-Fi stereo). $19.95. Sony. 
Carefree. B&W. 1938. Fred 
Astaire, Ginger Rogers, Ralph 
Bellamy, Jack Carson, Kay Sutton, 
Luella Gear. Madcap consults 
psychiatrist. Includes “Change 
Partners,” “I Used to Be Color 
Blind,” “The Yam.” 83 min. Beta, 
VHS. $34.95. RKO. 

A Damsel in Distress. B&W. 
1937. Fred Astaire, George 
Bums, Gracie Allen, Joan Fon¬ 
taine, Constance Collier, Reginald 
Gardiner. American musical-com¬ 
edy composer storms British gen¬ 
try to win his love. Includes “A 
Foggy Day,” “Nice Work When 
You Can (jet It. ” 101 min. Beta, 
VHS. $34.95. RKO. 

Dave Mason in Concert. Color. 
1981. Includes “We Just Dis¬ 
agree,” “Reelin’ Alright,” “Every 
Woman,” “The Words,” others. 


Harriet Hilliard, Betty Grable, 
Lucille Ball, Randolph Scott, 
Astrid AUwyn. Sailors romance sis¬ 
ters. Includes “Let’s Face the 
Music and Dance,” “Let Yourself 
Go,” “We Saw the Sea,” “I’m Put¬ 
ting All My Eggs in One Basket.” 
no rain. Beta, VHS. $34.95. 
RKO. 

Funny Face. Color. 1957. Au¬ 
drey Hepburn, Fred Astaire, Kay 
Thompson, Michael Auclair, Suzy 
Parker, Rita Lee. Photographer 
turns woman into model. By Stan¬ 
ley Donen. Beta, VHS. $49.95./ 
LV. $29.95. Paramount. 

The Jam Video Snap! Color. “In 
the City,” “Art School,” “News of 
the World,” “Strange Town,” 
“The Butterfly Collector, ” “When 
You’re Young,” “Going Under¬ 


loucii ivie, iiier/iiu, nuise 

Latitudes/Moonlight Drive,” 
"Crystal Ship,” “Texas Radio and 
the Big Beat/Love Me Two 
Times,” “People Are Strange,” 
“Roadhouse Blues,” “Wild Child,” 
“Break on Through,” “The Un¬ 
known Soldier,” “Adagio,” “Rid¬ 
ers on the Storm, ” “L. A. Womaa ” 
65 min. Beta (Hi-Fi stereo). VHS 
(Dolby B Hi-Fi stereo, linear). 
$39.95. MCA. 


Eugene Onegin. Color. 1958. 
Tchaikovsky’s opera performed by 
the orchestra and chorus of the 
Bolshoi Theatre, conducted by 
Boris Haikin. 106 min. Beta, VHS 
(Russian, English subtitles). 
$69.95. Corinth. 


Falstaff. Color. Renato Bruson, 
Katia Ricciarelli, Barbara Hen¬ 
dricks, Dalmacio Gonzalez, Lucia 
Valentini-Terrani, Brenda 
Boozer. Opera by Giuseppe Ver¬ 
di, performed by the Royal Opera 
at Covent Garden, conducted by 
Carlo Maria Giulini. 141 rain. Beta, 
VHS (Hi-Fi stereo). $39.95. Thom 
EMI. 


Do They Know It's Christmas. 

Color. 1985. Bananarama, Big 
Country, the BoomtownRats, Phil 
Collins, Culture Club, Duran 
Duran, Frankie Goes to Holly¬ 
wood, Heaven 17, Trevor Horn, 
Kool and the Gang, Marilyn, 
Police, Nigel Planer, Spandau Bal¬ 
let, Status Quo, Style (Council, U2, 
Ultravox, Jody Watley, Wham!, 
Paula Yates, Paul Young, others. 
30 min. Beta, VHS. $9.95. 
Vestron. 


Donnie Iris and the Cruisers; 
Blossom. Color. 1984. “Agnes, ” 
“That’s the Way Love Ought to 
Be,” “King Cool,” “Sweet 
Merilee,” “I Can’t Hear You,” 
“Broken Promises, ” “Love Is Like 
a Rock, ” “Ah Leah. ” 46 min. Beta, 
VHS (Hi-Fi stereo). $29.95. Sony. 


ground,” “Dreams of Children,” 
“Start!,” “Funeral Pyre,” “Town 
Called Malice,” “Precious,” “The 
Bitterest Pill (I Ever Had to Swal¬ 
low),” “Absolute Beginners,” 
“That’s Entertainment.” 47 min. 
Beta, VHS. $29.95. Music. 
Khovanshchina. Color. 1959. 
Alexei Krivchenya, Anton Grigor¬ 
iev, Vladimir Petrov, Yevgeny 
Kibkalo. Opera by Mussorgsky, 
orchestrated by Dmitri Shostako¬ 
vich. 131 min. Beta, VHS (Rus¬ 
sian, English subtitles). $69.95. 
Corinth. 

Kiss—Animalize Live Uncen¬ 
sored. Color. "Rock and Roll All 
Night,” “Lick It Up,” “Heaven’s 
on Fire,” others. 90 min. Beta, 
VHS (Hi-Fi stereo). $29.95. 
MusieVision. 

La Boheme. Color. Ileana Cotra- 
bas, Neil Shicoff, Marilyn Zschau, 
Thomas Allen, John Rawnsley. 
Opera by Giacomo Puccini, per¬ 
formed by the Royal Opera at Co¬ 
vent Garden, conducted by Lam- 
berto Gardelli. 115 min. Beta, 
VHS (Hi-Fi stereo). $39.95. Thom 
EMI. 

Pat Benatar in Concert. Color. 
Includes “Heartbreaker,” “Hit Me 
with Your Best Shot,” “What Ya 
Trying to Do to My Heart,” “It’s a 
Little Too Late,” “Love Is a 
Battlefield,” others. 72 min. Beta, 
VHS (Hi-Fi stereo). $29.95. 
MusieVision. 

Randy Newman Live at the 
Odeon. Color. With Linda Ron- 
stadt and Ry Cooder; includes “I 
Love L.A.,” “Short People,” “Sail 
Away,” “My Life Is (jood,” “Red¬ 
necks,’’others. 57 rain. Beta, VHS 
(Hi-Fi stereo). $29.95. MusieVi- 


Ready Steady Go, Volume 2. 

Color. 17 hits of the ’60s by the 
Beatles, the Who, the Rolling 
Stones, the Beach Boys, Gene Pit¬ 
ney, Marvin Gaye, the Isley 
Brothers, Martha & the Vandellas, 
Dusty Springfield, Jerry Lee 
Lewis, more. 60 min. Beta, VHS 
(Hi-Fi). $29.95. Thom EMI. 

Red Hot Rock. Color. 1985. 11 
uncensored video hits include 
Duran Duran’s “The Chauffeur,” 
The Tubes’ “Sports Fan” and 
“Mondo Bondage,” Queen’s 
“Body Language,” Dwight Twil- 
ley’s “Girls. ” 46 min. Beta (Hi-Fi). 
VHS (Hi-Fi stereo). Vestron. 
Shall We Dance. B&W. 1937. 
Fred Astaire, Ginger Rogers, Eric 
Blore, Edward Everett Horton, 
Ann Shoemaker. Dance team pre¬ 
tends to be married. Includes 
“Let’s Call the Whole Thing Off,” 
“They All Laughed, ” “They Can't 
Take that Away from Me,” “I’ve 
Got Beginner’s Luck.” 109 min. 
Beta, VHS. $34.95. RKO. 
Siouxsle and the Banshees. 
Color. 1983. Includes “Hong Kong 
Garden,” “The Staircase,” “Play¬ 
ground Twist,” “Happy House,” 



“Christine, ” “Red Light, ” “Israel, ” 
“Spellbound,” “Arabian Nights.” 
30 min. Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi stereo). 
$19.95. Sony. 

Swing Time. B&W. 1936. Fred 
Astaire, Ginger Rogers, Victor 
Moore, Helen Broderick, Eric 
Blore, Betty Furness. Dance 
team’s romance complicated. In¬ 
cludes “Never Gonna Dance,” 
“Pick Yourself Up,” “A Fine 
Romance,” “Waltz in Swing 
Time,” “The Way You Look 
Tonight.” By George Stevens. 103 
rain. Beta, VHS. $34.95. RKO. 
10:CC, Color. Live performances 
of “Wall Street Shuffle,” “Good 
Morning Judge,” “Things We Do 
for Love,” “Feel the Benefit,” 
others. 60 min. Beta, VHS. 
$29.95. VCL. 

Urgh! A Music War. Color. 
1981. 37 different bands, including 
the Police, Gary Numan, Devo, 
the Dead Kennedys, the Cramps, 
XTC, the Go-Gos, Steel Pulse, 
others. 124 min. Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi 
stereo). $29.98. CBS/Fox. 
Whitesnake. Color. 1983. In¬ 
cludes “Fool for Your Loving,” 
“Don’t Break My Heart Again,” 
“Here I Go Again,” “Guilty of 
Love.” 16 min. Beta, VHS (Hi-Fi 
stereo). $16.95. Sony. 


SPORTS 

Adventures in Paradise. Col¬ 
or. 1982. Miko Ho, Karry 
Bertlemann, Shaun Tompson, 
Bobby Owens, Chris Lassen. The 
search for the perfect wave. 79 
min. Beta (Hi-Fi). VHS (stereo). 
$39.95. Monterey. 

















MICHAEL 

REDGRAVE 

COLLECTOR 

Battle of Britain. Color. 1969. 
Harry Andrews, Michael Caine, 
Trevor Howard, Curt Jurgens, 
Kenneth More, Laurence Olivier, 
Christopher Plummer, Michael 
Redgrave, Ralph Richardson, 
Robert Shaw, Susannah York. 
British airmen deny Nazi invasion. 
132 min. CED. $29.98. CBS/Fox. 
The Dam Busters. B&W. 1955. 
Michael Redgrave, Richard Todd. 
119 min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
Thom EMI. 

Dead of Night. B&W. 
1945. Michael Redgrave, Sally 
Ann Howes, Basil Radford, Naun- 
ton Wayne. 102 min. Beta, VHS. 
$66.95. Thom EMI. 

Fame Is the Spur. B&W. 
1947. Michael Redgrave, Rosa¬ 
mund John, Anthony Wager, Brian 
Weske. British politician and 
socialist, Hamer Radshaw. Beta, 
VHS. Buff. 

Heidi. Color. 1968. Maximilian 
Schell, Jean Simmons, Michael 
Redgrave, Walter Slezak, Jennifer 



grave, Diana Wynyard, Arthur Ris- 
coe, Phyllis Calvert, Max Adrian, 
Helen Haye, Michael Wilding. 
Shopkeeper inherits money. 95 
min. Beta, VHS. $44.95. Budget. 


Edwards, Peter Van Eyck. Girl 
taken from grandfather. 110 min. 
Beta, VHS. $59.98. CBS/Fox./ 
CED. $19.98. RCA. 

Kipps. B&W. 1941. Michael Red- 


The Lady Vanishes. B&W. 

1938. Margaret Lockwood, 
Michael Redgrave, Paul Lukas, 
Dame May Whitty. Elderly lady 
disappears on train from Switzer¬ 
land. Directed by Alfred Hitch¬ 
cock. 96 min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. 
Blay./99 min. $44.95. Budget./ 
$29.95. Media. 

Nicholas and Alexandra. Col¬ 
or. 1971. Michael Jayston, Janet 
Suzman, Tom Baker, Harry 
Andrews, Michael Bryant, 
Maurice Denham, Jack Hawkins, 
Ian Holm, Curt Jurgens, John 
McEnery, Eric Porter, Michael 
Redgrave, Alan Webb, Irene 
Worth, Laurence Olivier. The last 
years of the Tsar, the rise of 
Lenin. 83 min. Beta, VHS. 
$69.95. RCA/Columbia. 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 
Color. Michael Redgrave narrates. 
Beta, VHS. Kultur. 

The Sea Shall Not Have Them. 
B&W. 1955. Michael Redgrave, 
Dirk Bogarde. Aircraft crash sur¬ 
vivors lost at sea. 91 min. Beta, 
VHS. NTA. 

Secret Behind the Door. 

B&W. 1948. Joan Bennett, 
Michael Redgrave. Woman dis¬ 
covers husband’s fascination with 
murder. 98 min. Beta, VHS. NTA. 
The Stars Look Down. B&W. 

1939. Michael Redgrave, Mar¬ 
garet Lockwood, Emlyn Willi¬ 
ams. Disaster strikes mine. 96 
min. Beta. VHS. $44.95. Budget. 


SOURCES 


Blay Video (see Embassy Home 
Entertainment). 

Britannica Video, 15825 Rob 
Roy Dr., Oak Forest, Ill. 60452 
(800-323-0442). 

Budget Video, 1540 N. Highland 
Ave. #108, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90028 (213-466-2431, 213-466- 
2432). 

Buena Vista Home Video, 500 S. 
Buena Vista St., Burbank, Calif. 
91521 (818-840-1859). 

Movie Buff Video, 250 W. 95th 
St.. New York, N.Y. 10025 
(telephone n.a.). 

CBS/Fox Video, 1211 Sixth Ave., 
2nd floor. New York, N.Y. 10036 
(212-819-3200). 

Children's Video Library, 1011 
High Ridge Rd., Box 4995, Stam¬ 
ford, Conn. 06907 (203-968- 
0100). 

Corinth Video, 410 E, 62nd St., 
New York, N.Y. 10021 (telephone 

Walt Disney Home Video, 500 S. 
Buena Vista St., Burbank, Calif. 
91521 (818-840-1859). 

Embassy Home Entertainment, 
1901 Ave. of the Stars, Los 


Angeles, Calif. 90067 (213-553- 
3600). 

Family Home Entertainment, 
7920 Alabama Ave., Canoga Park, 
Calif. 91304 (800-423-7455). 
Image Entertainment, 6311 
Romaine St., Hollywood, Calif. 
90038 (213-468-8867, 800-421- 
4585). 

Key Video, 1298 Prospect Ave., 
La Jolla, CaUf. 92037 (619-459- 
0500). 

Kultur, c/o Coastal Video Ser¬ 
vices, 1340 Ocean Ave. #12B, 
Sea Bright, N.J. 07760 (201-842- 
6693). 

MCA Home Video, 70 Universal 
City Plaza, Universal City, Calif. 
91608 (818-508-4315). 

Media Home Entertainment, 
5730 Buckingham Pkwy., Culver 
City, Calif. 90230 (213-216-7900, 
800-421-4509). 

Monterey Home Video, 7920 
Alabama Ave., Canoga Park, Calif. 
91304 (800-423-7455). 

Music Media, 5730 Buckingham 
Pkwy., Culver City, Calif. 90230 
(213-216-7900, 800-421-4509). 
MusicVision, 2901 W. Alameda 


Ave., Burbank, Calif. 91505 (213- 
954-4950). 

NTA Home Entertainment, 12636 
Beatrice St., Box 66930, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 90066 (213-306- 
4040). 

Paramount Home Video, 5451 
Marathon St., Hollywood, Calif. 
90038 (213-468-5000). 

Prism Entertainment Corpora¬ 
tion, 1875 Century Park E. 
#1010, Los Angeles, Calif. 90067 
(213-277-3270). 

RCAVideoDiscs, 1133 Sixth Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10036 (212-930- 
4700). 

RCA/Columbia Pictures Home 
Video, 2901 W. Alameda Ave., 
Burbank, Calif. 91505 (818-954- 
4950). 

RKO Home Video, 15840 Ventura 
Blvd. #303, Encino, Calif. 91436 
(818-906-1722). 

Snoopy's Home Video Library, 
5730 Buckingham Pkwy., Culver 
City, Calif. 90230 (213-216-7900, 
800-421-4509). 

Sony Video Software, 9 W. 57th 
St., New York, N.Y. 10019 (800- 
847-4164, 800-522-5229 in N.Y.). 


Thorn EMI Home Video, 1370 
SbtthAve., New York, N.Y. 10019 
(212-977-8990). 

ThrillerVideo, 7920 Alabama 
Ave., Canoga Park, Calif. 91304- 
4991 (818-888-3040). 
Touchstone Video, 500 S. Buena 
Vista St., Burbank, Calif. 91521 
(818-840-1859). 

U.S.A. Home Video, 7920 Ala¬ 
bama Ave., Canoga Park, Calif 
91304 (800-423-7455). 

VCI/Video Communications Home 
Video, 6555 E. Skelly Dr., 
Tulsa, Okla. 84145 (918-622- 
6460). 

VC L Communications, 5730 Buck¬ 
ingham Pkwy., Culver City, Calif. 
90230 (213-216-7900, 800-421- 
4509). 

Vestron Video, 1011 High Ridge 
Rd,, Box 4000, Stamford, Conn. 
06907 (203-968-0000). 

Warner Home Video Inc., 4000 
Warner Blvd., Burbank, Calif 
91522 (818-954-6000). 
Worldvision Home Video/660 
Madison Ave., New York,[N.Y. 
10021 (212-832-3838). V O 
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SAVES 


From Hollywood to Hoboken— 
a maverick 

filmmaker makes good 


D ateline Hoboken, New 
Jersey. The eccentrici¬ 
ties of the man who 
walks into this uncele¬ 
brated Italian deli have 
been well documented. 
Spurns coats, even on 
chilly nights like this. 

I —■ Likes to play oafish bit 

I parts in his own movies. John Sayles is 
overgrown-looking at six-four, almost 
scarecrow-like, with a bony handsome/ 
ugly face shadowed by the visor of a base¬ 
ball cap. He shucks off the cap in the re¬ 
flexive gesture of a preoccupied phenom 
even as he barges through the door. Can 
this be the leading edge of humane, com- 
l mitted American cinema—the man who’s 
[ consistently beaten Hollywood at its own 
I game (knocking out effective scripts for 
I everything from bucket-of-guts Corman 
1 flicks to the big-bucks Clan of the Cave 
' Bear), the filmmaker who figures he can 
'■ make a great action epic with a conscience 
1 for the price of a few lug nuts on a stealth 
I bomber? 

j It surely can be. Serving as his own 
! writer, director, and editor for four films 

i (The Return of the Secaucus Seven, 1980; 
Lianna, 1981; Baby It’s You, 1982; The 
Brother from Another Planet, 1984), with 
his longtime companion Maggie Renzi 
. acting as producer throughout, has kept 
him artistically lean and hungry. Despite 
some rough edges (and none rougher than 
on Brother, shot on the cheap in four 
weeks), images, scraps of dialogue, and 
unhackneyed emotion rise out of his films 
to linger persistently. The fervent cama¬ 
raderie of Secaucus Seven, the complex 
breaking and mending of Lianna’s heart. 


the lovers’ class warfare m. Baby Us You, 
and Brother's messages about bigotry are 
not necessarily the stuff of boffo box office. 
But they add up to a vision. “Committee 
decision-making inevitably waters down 
film,” says Maggie Renzi. “That’s why I 
think the films John has written and 
directed survive with as much vitality as 
they do, whatever their shortcomings— 
because it’s what one person wanted to 
make.” 

That one person is an accomplished 
writer who has parlayed a conventional 
background into an unconventional career 
as a writer/director. Bom in Schenectady, 
New York in 1950, he was raised in the 
predominantly Italian Goose Hill section as 
the son of two teachers. His postcollegiate 
years took him from odd jobs, to novels and 
short stories, to B-movie scriptwriting, to 
his present-day activities—turning his 
words into visions on big screen and small. 

The Sayles who walks into the Italian 
deli this night is an interrupted workaholic. 
His interviewer, perhaps a bit intimidated 
by the outsize seldom-blinking eyes, offers 
to fetch wine from a nearby store. “That’s 
okay, ” he says, “I don’t drink anyway. ” He 
has a formidable deadpan manner that’s 
nonetheless warm. Moments later, when 
Maggie arrives, it becomes clear that they 
are one of those couples who complete 
each other. And not just because, to the 
interviewer’s relief, she sets a bottle of red 
wine on the table. In the course of the 
meal, they’ll discreetly groom each other. 
They’ve been commuting, as they usually 
do in the postproduction stage of a project, 
between a midtown Manhattan editing 
room and their Hoboken home. 

What they left on the spools at the studio 


is the video from Bruce Springsteen’s “I’m 
on Fire, ” which is exactly a week from its 
first airing. He seems happy with it, but 
rock videos (his only previous one was 
Springsteen’s “Bom in the U.S.A.”) will 
not be a staple. “It’s not how I’m going to 
make my living or anything. I mean, I sent 
my fee to Nicaragua”—to, you can bet 
your cassette of Secaucus Seven, the San- 
dinistas. “I liked working for Bmce and 
there’s a few others I would do, but videos 
are like horror movies or certain other 
genres—there’s dozens of people who do 
that better, who are more visual in that 
way.” 

Whatever videos they undertake— 
“We’d do Tina Turner in a minute, ” says 
Renzi—they’re now taking the form 
seriously. “We’ve graduated,” she says, 
“from thinking they’re just commercials. 
There’s some question about what else 
they might be, but it’s clear that videos are 
cultural artifacts and if we’re gonna do 
them, let’s try to make them as good as we 
can. ” Still, Sayles finds the latitude of video 
editing techniques most appealing. “We 
spent the whole day today having great 
things happen because of video transfer. If 
the life of the thing is going to be on TV, 
which is tme of a music video and not of a 
film, you can actually improve what you’ve 
shot quite a bit. You can reposition some¬ 
thing in a frame so the composition is nicer, 
you can add a zoom effect, and if you’ve 
shot in 35 millimeter, which we did on this, 
you can blow it up without any increase in 
grain. 

“The main thing with Tm on Fire’ was 
that editing on video gives you more sensi¬ 
tivity with the dissolves. Instead of sending 
your film to the optical house and saying, ‘I 
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want a 48-frame dissolve, ’ you can actually 
take the fader and control it with your 
hand. ‘I’m on Fire’ is a very internal, 
dreamlike, balladic, interior monologue 
and dissolves just look better and feel 
better. ” 

The slow overlapping images Sayles re¬ 
fers to came about not just because of the 
song’s nature, but also because of an 
eleventh-hour decision by Springsteen not 
to lip-sync to the song. The clearly out-of- 
sync shots of Springsteen hollering “Bom 
in the U.S.A.” were intended as part of 
that song’s jarring, raw impact, with the 
concert footage almost subordinate to 
Sayles’ documentary-style assemblages of 
working-class New Jersey scenes (“I 
looked for piledrivers and baseball hits and 
things like that ’cause I knew I needed 
some cuts on the beat”). 

When Springsteen nixed any lipsyncing 
for “I’m on Fire,” Sayles discarded por¬ 
tions of the elemental story line he’d writ¬ 
ten and went to cinematographer Michael 
Ballhaus (whose credits include 12 Fass¬ 
binder movies, Sayles’ last two films, and 
the axrx&vAHeartbreakers) for help. “When 
somebody’s not lip-syncing, ” says Sayles, 
“you’ve got to see something else happen¬ 
ing, more visual information.” “There’s 
no substitute for the kind of experience 
Michael has, ” adds Renzi. “He was a big 
help in finding ways to fill that time, prob¬ 
ably a minute, basically with camera 
movement.” 

“ Tm on Fire’ turns out to be much more 
like a movie montage than a rock video in 
some ways,” says Sayles. “It’s the way 
you get in and out of a shot—you’re actual¬ 
ly putting more story into the time, so your 
eye doesn’t get bored. You don’t want the 
picture to drag against the song. Like a 
montage in a movie, when a song is well- 
used it just seems it was made to be used in 
a movie. It’s like the beginning of 
[Scorcese’s] Mean Streets when you hear 
‘Be My Baby’—my God, you couldn’t 
write a better song if you tried.” 

The Sight of Music 

It’s modest of Sayles not to cite his own 
accomplishments along these lines. When 
we see the jilted and despairing Lianna 
operating the lights for a local dance com¬ 
pany’s ballet piece to Otis Redding’s “I’ve 
Been Loving You Too Long” we feel simul¬ 
taneously saddened and cleansed, and 
most important, fully in empathy with this 
woman who’s struggling through a gay love 
affair. But Sayles’ real opportunity to mix 
music and image came with Baby It’s You, 
which at $3.5 million was his biggest- 
budget picture. 

“It was the only movie where I knew I 
actually had the money to buy other peo¬ 
ple’s work and it was organic to the story 
that we would hear all this music from the 
period. I actually wrote lyrics into the 
script so they would blend with the scene 
we were playing. Amy Robinson [who 
wrote the original story Sayles converted 
into a screenplay and who coproduced the 
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film] and I talked about the music. She had 
the idea of using Springsteen songs, which 
I really liked. We would play the various 
songs for actors on the set to get them in 
the mood. ” 

Thus the opening scenes in a big sub¬ 
urban-jersey Mgh school vibrate to “Wooly 
Bully,” and when young lovers Jill (Rosan¬ 
na Arquette) and the Sheik (Vincent Spa- 
no) are getting tender on a cruise to the 
shore, we hear “Stand by Me. ” But it’s the 
Springsteen music that truly animates 
scenes—“It’s Hard to Be a Saint in the 
City” when the Sheik walks in cool and hard 
to the high-school cafeteria, “She’s the 
One” pounding out as he speeds away from 
a botched holdup on her prom night, 
“Adam Raised a Cain” as he feuds with his 
father. Finally, “There was just too much 
music” and some of it was dropped. 
‘‘When Sheik walks into the cafeteria 
and the teacher comes to kick him out, and 
we’re cross-cutting between them, we ini¬ 
tially had ‘Don’t Mess with Bill’ on the 
soundtrack. It looked great but it was a 
little too on-the-money, so we took the 
music out. But still you have the rhythm of 


the cutting, and the actors playing to it 
when they walked in, so they had that kind 
of swagger to them.” 

The inclusion of all those evocative 
songs is the precise reason home-video 
enthusiasts can’t buy or rent Baby It’s You 
today. The companies that own the rights i 

to the songs want top dollar for them, and j 

Paramount (which had released the picture i 
rather grudgingly in the first place) seems 
unlikely to put out what Sayles estimates | 
as “a couple hundred thousand dollars” to 
buy said rights for a cassette release. (A 
similar bind is the point of contention in the 
recent squabble between Mask director 
Peter Bogdanovich and Universal, which 
released the film to theaters. Bogdanovich 
wanted Springsteen songs, which were 
part of the real-life Mask story, on the 
soundtrack; but Bob Seger songs were 
cheaper. The price is determined not by i 
the songwriters but by the companies that 
own their publishing—so Seger is what we 
hear in the movie.) So one of Sayles’ best- 
realized works is buried. He’s got a recom¬ 
mendation, though: “If it’s going to be 
shown on cable, I tell people to tape it. 









GETTUFE 


It's tough enough being Morgan Hiller, the new kid in school. But it's a horrendous 
nightmare when the girl you want happens to "belong” to Nick, the ruthless leader 
of the Tuffs. The most feared gang in school. And now Morgan's about to find out 
how they got their reputation. 

A romantic, action movie starring fames Spader ("Endless Love"), Kim 
Richards ("Assault on Precinct 13”) and Paul Mones ("Streets of Fire,” "Warriors"fj 
With music by Marianne Faithfull, Jim Carroll, fack Mack and the Heart Attack. 

"Tuff Turf.” It hurts to be in love. Now on Videocassette. 





What's Available 


Alligator 

Color. 1980. Robert, Forster, Jack Carter, 
Perry Lang; written by John Sayles. 92 min. 
(R) Beta, VHS. $49.95. Catalina. 

Battle Beyond the Stars 
Color. 1980. Richard Thomas, Robert 
Vaughn, George Peppard; written bv John 
Sayles. 102 min. (PG) Beta, VHS. $69.95./ 
CED. Vestron. 

The Brother from Another Planet 

Color. 1984. Joe Morton, John Sayles: writ¬ 
ten and directed by Sayles. 109 min. Beta, 
VHS (Hi-Fi stereo, closed captions). 
$79.98. Key. 

The Challenge 

Color. 1982. Scott Glenn, Toshiro Mifune, 
Donna Kei Benz; written by John Sayles. 
108 min. (R) Beta, VHS. $59.98./CED. 
$29.98. CBS/Fox. 

The Howling 

Color. 1981. Dee Wallace, Patrick MacNee, 


make a couple tapes, spread it around—a 
sort of unofficial distribution system. I’d 
like it to exist out there on videocassette. ” 

Roll the Bio 

Sayles’ history is an intriguing study of a 
man who always manages to keep at least 
one foot well out of the mainstream. He 
was an unlikely aesthete when he arrived 
at Williams College. “That was the first 
time I ever met anybody who went to prep 
school, or even knew we had them in 
America. I had read books as a kid for 
pleasure but I’d never seen a foreign movie 
in a foreign language. ’’ 

After graduating he lived in East Boston, 
paying the rent as a meat cutter and hospi¬ 
tal orderly, writing novels and short stor¬ 
ies. The first story he sold, “1-80 Nebras¬ 
ka, ’’ won an 0. Henry Award, and during a 
six-month unemployed spell after being 
laid off a job he wrote a novel which 
appeared in 1975 called Pride of the Bim¬ 
bos. Accurately described by his editor as 
being “about a dwarf private detective in 
drag playing baseball,” it was followed by 
1978’s Union Dues, which won him a 
National Book Award nomination. A year 
later his short-story collection The Anar¬ 
chists’ Convention appeared. Though he’s 
got a novel in progress {Los Gusanos, 
about Cuban reffigees in Miami), he had 
turned to his movie career in earnest by 
1978. 

Like many a bright young craftsman he 
fell in with Roger Corman’s New World 
Pictures machine. His first credit was for 
Joe Dante’s Piranha, a Jaws ripoff that 
Spielberg himself lauded. The Lady in Red 
(not to be confused with Gene Wilder’s The 
Woman in Red) was unexceptional, but 
Battle Beyond the Stars, with such mo¬ 
ments as a space Valkyrie grinning lewdly 
while talking to a dazed Richard Thomas 
about his “torque bar,” established the 
Sayles mode of larding his well-plotted B- 
movie work with tongue-in-cheek asides. 
His next" two jobs were The Howling and 
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Kevin McCarthy; written by John Sayles. 92 
min. (R) Beta, VHS. $59.98. CBS/Fox./90 
min. $59.95. Embassy./91 min. CED. 
$21.98. RCA. 

Lady in Red 

Color. 1979. Pamela Sue Martin, Louise 
Fletcher, Robert Conrad; written by John 
Sayles. 90 min. Beta, VHS. $69.95. 
Vestron. 

Lianna 

Color. 1983. Linda Griffiths, Jane Hallaren; 
directed by John Sayles. IK) min, (R) Beta, 
VHS. $69.95. Vestron. 

Piranha 

Color. 1978, Bradford Dillman, Kevin 
McCarthy, Keenan Wynn; written by John 
Sayles. 90 min. (R) Beta, VHS. $39.98. 
Warner. 

Return of the Secaucus Seven 

Color. 1980. Mark Amott, Gordon Clapp, 
Maggie Renzi; directed by John Sayles. 110 


Alligator. “Those were rewrite situations. 
I was thinking, OK, the money they’re 
going to make this picture on is mostly 
firom foreign sales and they have to deliver 
it in five months, which means they start in 
one month, so not only am I going to be the 
last writer on this, but they can’t fuck 
around too much with what I do because 
they need to get it on screen. ” 

Making It 

Thus Robert Forster, in the midst of 
saving a town from a sewer-load of frisky 
’gators, occasionally gives in the obsessive 
and absolutely straightfaced admission, 
“I’m fightin’ male pattern baldness.” For 
John Frankenheimer’s The Challenge 
Sayles was fighting an impending writers’ 
strike. He did one three-day rewrite, 
“making all the Chinese people into 
Japanese people,” then a second five-day 
rewrite. He talks about these old hack pic¬ 
tures with fondness—at least they got 
made. What doesn’t much excite Ifim is 
talking about the supposed vehicles for Di¬ 
ane Keaton and Sally Field that he’s 
worked on more recently; “When you get 
up into the higher echelons there’s much 
more ‘development.’ They may develop 
twenty things and make two. They’ve got 
not three things on their desk but hun¬ 
dreds. I actually prefer working on things 
that are going to get made. ” 

The Clan of the Cave Bear, currently 
shooting with Daryl Hannah under the 
direction of Michael Chapman, went 
through several incarnations. “I wrote it as 
a six-hour TV miniseries, then as two fea¬ 
tures [since Jean Auel’s original story came 
as two books] for Universal, then [cffier an 
executive shakeup at that studio] for Pro¬ 
ducers Sales Organization. That’s like 
twenty or thirty drafts of these things.” 

The script for The Brother from Another 
Planet, by contrast, was slammed out in 
six days from Sayles’ mental notes about 
his work-related dreams. The film itself 
was shot in four weeks on a budget of 


min. Beta, VHS. $59.95. RCA/Columbia. 

Sources 

Catalina Home Video, 796210th St. #101, 
Westminster, Calif. 92693 (714-898-8300). 
CBS/Fox Video. 1211 Sixth Ave., 2nd floor, 
New York, N.Y. 10036 (212-819-3200). 
Embassy Home Entertainment, 1901 Ave. 
of the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 90067 
(213-553-3600). 

Key Video, 1298 Prospect Ave., La Jolla, 
Calif. 92037 (619-459-0500). 

RCA VideoDiscs, 1133 Sixth Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10036 (212-930-4700). 
RCA/Columbia Pictures Home Video, 
2901 W. Alameda Ave., Burbank, Calif. 
91505 (818-954-4950). 

Vestron Video, 1011 High Ridge Rd., Box 
4000, Stamford, Conn. 06907 (203-968- 
0000). 

Warner Home Video, 4000 Warner Blvd., 
Burbank, Calif. 91522 (818-954-6000). 


$340,000 using black soap-opera actor Joe i 
Morton in the (mute) title role. Shooting 
mostly in Harlem on the cheap spared them j 
any harassment from the film unions—“We 1 
came in under the radar,’’says Renzi—and j 
they were often visualizing, or adjusting a i 
given day’s scenes, on the set in the morn¬ 
ing. Despite all the shortcuts, the movie 
has played well across the country, with a 
theatrical gross of$3 million that is the best i 
of Sayles’ four films. And, to Sayles’ and 
Renzi’s gratification, it has drawn good 
numbers of black filmgoers with its gentle 
ironies about racial inequality in America. 

Some of the financing came from Sayles’ 
feverish spate of screenwriting in the 
months preceding, the bulk of it from the 
sale of Secaucus Seven to cable. The 
MacArthur Foundation “genius” award he 
won two years ago—$32,000 a year for 
five years—keeps arriving in monthly in¬ 
stallments to keep their Hoboken house¬ 
hold running. Another reason Sayles isn’t 
afraid to empty his bank account into his 
project of the moment are those sizable 
residual checks from past screenwriting 
jobs. 

Run, Don't Walk 

As this story appears, Sayles and Renzi 
will be getting word if their next project has 
the green light. There are two possibili¬ 
ties, both films they earnestly aspire to 
making—they hope with sizable budgets of 
$3 million or so. Eight Man Out is Sayles’ 
first screenplay, much polished, about 
the 1919 CMcago Black Sox scandal in 
the World Series. Matewan is based on a 
section from Union Dues,-grafted onto the 
true story of a 1920 West Virginia mine 
strike during which the strikers took up 
arms against a gang of thugs hired to sup¬ 
press them. They’re entirely prepared to 
hear that neither project will draw the ma¬ 
jor financing they need. “Matewan is partly 
about a young Socialist, ” says Maggie, “an 
ex-Wobblie who gets sent down by the 
continued on page 124 
















It Doesn’t Hurt To Watch. 

Unless Dick the Bruiser, Andre the Giant and Abdullah the Butcher don’t like your 
face. Because if they don’t, they’ll pop right out of the TV So watch defensively. 

Especially since they’ve teamed up with Bobo Brazil, Heather Feather and Dusty Rhodes 
in a plot to overthrow the Shiek. He’s the dirtiest, most disgusting, most feared man in the ring. 

This no holds barred, ruthless full length feature movie is a must for anyone who calls 
him or herself a wrestling fan. 

Get “I Like 1b Hurt People’,’and hope you only have to watch. 

Now on Videocassette. 
















g n 1982 it was low light sensitivity. In 
1983 it was the color electronic view¬ 
finder. Last year it was the 2-1/2- 
pound palm-size camera. These 
video-camera features not only estab¬ 
lished new benchmarks that other 
manufacturers would have to match 
—they quickly became the operating fea¬ 
tures that everyone wanted to buy to the 
exclusion of almost everything else. 

This year things are different. If you’re 
weary of redesigned and restyled cameras 
! feverishly concocted just to meet a design 
trend or marketing problem, this is a re¬ 
freshing year. For instead of a single block¬ 
buster development that everyone will 
rush to emulate, there are about a half- 
dozen modest yet well-considered im¬ 
provements in new color video camera 
models. Among this summer’s entries are 
fully automatic cameras that are comfort¬ 
able to hold, effortless to operate, and also 
for the first time provide picture quality and 
audio performance that puts them a big 
step ahead of predecessor models. 

Auto Parts 

Many of the new breed of automatic 
video cameras are automatic in the sense 
that they offer automatic focusing, color 
adjustment, and exposure control. Auto¬ 
matic focusing usually is achieved by 
. bouncing millisecond bursts of infrared 
light off the closest object centrally posi- 
„ tioned in the camera’s field of view. A mi- 
S croprocessor in the camera can then deter- 
^ mine subject-to-camera distance and use 
J this information to direct a small servomo- 
tor to turn the lens barrel to the proper 
g focal setting. All that is a tech-school way 
o of saying the camera will keep your object 



in focus in most shooting situations without 
your having to turn the lens manually. 

Also popular is continuous color adjust¬ 
ment. Many cameras automatically mea¬ 
sure the color temperature of the sur¬ 
rounding room light, eliminating the main 
drawback of conventional white balancing 
—the need to readjust color settings every 
time the light source changes. Result? 
With the color settings done for you, you 
can concentrate on creating good video im¬ 
ages even under fluctuating light con¬ 
ditions. 

Nearly all 1985 color video cameras also 
feature automatic iris controls. The iris is 
an aperture—usually an assembly of sliding 
metal vanes—placed in front of the pickup 
tube or solid state imager. The auto-iris 
circuitry regulates the light entering the 
camera and thus prevents over- and under¬ 
exposure. 

Although they are generally presented 
as “idiot resistant, ’’ some basic knowledge 
of video technique is still necessary to 
operate even the most automatic video 
cameras. For example, if the subject being 
shot is in a scene with strong backlighting 
or high contrast, the camera’s auto-iris cir¬ 
cuitry may overcompensate—making your 
subject appear too dark or too light, with 



subsequent loss of detail. For this reason, 
and for increased flexibility in video movie¬ 
making, a manual iris and/or backlight-com¬ 
pensation switch—opening the iris 1 to 1- 
1/2 stops—allows you to open and close 
the iris to correct exposure in scenes that 
may fool the automatic system. 

Similarly, infrared auto focus systems, 
which work in low light—CCD focusing 
systems and light-based triangulation 
systems have a hard time in dim light 
—are ineffective on a nonreflective 
surface such as a black curtain, which will 
absorb the light. Auto focus systems 
also do not perform well on small objects 
(the target must be roughly the size of a 
circle 4 inches in diameter at a distance of 
10 feet), or when the camera-to-subject 
distance is close enough to use the camera 
lens’ macro setting. Here again a manual 
override switch is usually provided for 
focus using the focus ring. 

The Best View 

Electronic viewfinders, providing in¬ 
stant in-the-field playback of video and au¬ 
dio as well as real-time viewing of the im¬ 
age being shot, are standard this year on a 
wide range of cameras—from semiprofes¬ 
sional to affordable budget models. Color 
electronic viewfinders, a novelty two years 
ago and still offered on only a handful of 
expensive models, insure proper color bal¬ 
ance and color accuracy of the picture 
being taped. Optical through-the-lens 
viewfinders also allow you to see the colors 
of the scene while shooting, and they help 
reduce the size and weight of cameras by a 
few ounces, but they do not permit you to 
review a tape on the spot. Electronic view¬ 
finders tell you more than just what the 
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The Konica CV-601 ($699) weighs 1.8 lbs.; the Olympus VX-305 ($975) 
weighs 2.25 lbs. 


camera sees: indicator alarms or on-screen 
displays remind you that the portable 
VCR's battery is running low, or whether 
there’s too much or too little light, or if the 
white-balancing switch is improperly set. 

To add a professional look to home 
videotapes, a built-in character generator, 
in its simplest form, enables you to create 
titles within the camera and superimpose 
them on the picture being taped. Direct 
entry of letters for fast titling is possible via 
a character keyboard, often mounted on 
the side of the camera body. The character 
generator may provide up to seven title 
colors (white, magenta, red, yellow, cyan, 
blue, green) and several type sizes. Char¬ 
acter generators, once an exclusive fea¬ 
ture of the larger shoulder-mounted 
cameras, may be found this year as option¬ 
al add-ons for handheld and pistolgrip mod¬ 
els too. The more sophisticated character 
generators also provide stopwatch dis¬ 
plays, day, month, and year insertion, and 
several pages of memory for presetting 
titles or messages. 

Other features to look for when shop¬ 


ping for a camera include on-board VCR 
controls that let you control Record, Play, 
Search, FF, and Cue functions without 
going to the portable VCR itself. On-the- 
spot video editing and production are facili¬ 
tated with an electronic viewfinder and a 
quick-review function that lets you replay 
the last few seconds of the tape without 
reaching for the VCR. 

With development of Beta and VHS Hi- 
Fi audio for portable video recorders, the 
fledgling Fellinis among us can now have 
high-fidelity stereo videotapes on a level 
with better audio component systems. 
Built-in stereo microphones are the pri¬ 
mary audio input on a lot of cameras this 
year, but for best on-location stereo sound 
(mono too for that matter), consider an 
accessory wireless mic, or even a tie-clasp 
or lavalier mic. Outboard mics may be used 
if the camera has an external (often called 
an “aux mic”) microphone jack. 

Picking Up the Pickups 

The advances in integrated-circuit de¬ 
sign that have made the fully automatic 


video camera possible have also helped to 
trim weight and reduce camera size. As the 
accompanying chart indicates, some new 
handheld cameras weigh just over two 
pounds and are designed with functions at 
the fingertips for one-hand shooting. What 
is more, not only are electronic chips re¬ 
placing hundreds of discrete compo¬ 
nents—transistors, diodes, and the like— 
in some cameras, a thumbnail-size chip 
may replace the conventional pickup tube 
itself. These electronic image sensors are 
not at all subject to image lag—the trace 
image left on pickup tubes by bright objects 
—and are immune to damage caused by 
pointing tube cameras directly at bright 
light sources. In general, the electronic- 
imager camera is more durable and resis¬ 
tant to vibration. 

But while solid-state-imager cameras 
have some virtues pickup-tube models 
can’t match, tbeir principal drawback is 
that they are not as sensitive as tube 
cameras when it comes to low-light taping. 
The sensitivity of the better 2/3-inch- 
diameter tube cameras is so high this year 
that they can produce good quality images 
in 7-lux illumination—less than the amount 
of light given off by a single candle at a 
distance of one foot (more on this shortly). 

The sensitivity gap between pickup 
tubes and solid state imagers has nar¬ 
rowed noticeably in the last year. The best 
new MOS (metal oxide semiconductor) 
and CCD (charge coupled device) image 
sensors from RCA, NEC, and Hitachi car¬ 
ry low-light ratings of 10 lux. If the central 
impetus behind solid-state imagers was 
necessity—in the form of reducing the size 
and weight of video cameras—there are 
preliminary signs that product quality and 
performance may combine to overshadow 
the gains made in downsizing and weight 
reduction. 

It is difficult to overstate the importance 
of the imager or pickup tube to the video 
camera’s performance. It is the key inter¬ 
nal component, converting the image of the 
scene being shot into electronic signals re¬ 
corded on half-inch Beta or VHS, or 8mm 
videocassette tape. As mentioned, there 
are two types of solid-state imagers being 
employed, MOS and CCD. In addition, 
there are she types and three main sizes of 
pickup tubes. 

A camera pickup tube can be identified 
by the composition and characteristics of 
its photoconductive surface and by its di¬ 
ameter. Photoconductive surface types 
found on current cameras include the New- 
vicon, Newcosvicon, Trinicon, Saticon, 
and Super or High Band Saticon and High 
Band Newvicon. Without getting into 
chemical compositions, let it suffice to say 
that these tube surfaces consist of various 
combinations of zinc selenium, zinc tellur¬ 
ium, cadmium tellurium, antimony tri-sul¬ 
fide, selenium arsenic tellurium, and other 
formulations. The most common tube di¬ 
ameters are 2/3-inch, 1/2-inch, and 1/3- 
inch. Usually, the bigger the tube, the larg¬ 
er the camera and, with a few exceptions. 


















Charting Cameras 


Model List Pickup Tube/ Hi. Res. S/N Other 

(Manufacturer) Price Weight Imager Chip (lux) jiine^ (dB| Features 

VC-30A 

(Matsushita) 

S)395 

5.5 lbs. 

IB?1,.4 IO-80mm power zoom: 
’^Q-inch high-band Saticon 

10 

3004- 

47 

Continuous auto white balancing: B&W EVF 
(color EVF, optional): character generator: 
stereo mic: infrared auto focus: auto iris 

Canon 

VC-200A 

(Matsushita) 

SI 000 

3.3 lbs. 

;;f/l .2 8.5-51 mm power zoom; 
■■1/2-inch high-band Saticon 

20 

270 

45 

Auto white balancing: B&W EVF: character 
generator: mono mic; infrared auto focus: auto 

Generai Eiectric 

ICVC5036E 

(Matsushita) 

NA. 

5.5 lbs. 

f/1.4 I2-V6mm power zoom: 
2/3-inch Newvicon 

7 

300 

45 

Auto white balancing: B&W EVF; character 
generator: stereo mic: infrared auto fcxus: auto 

Generai Eiectric 

ICVC5034E 

(Matsushita) 

NA. 

4.2 lbs. 

f/1.4 10-60mrn power zoom; 
I/2-inch Newvicon 

30 

300 

45 

Auto white balancing: B&W EVF: 

Auto/Date/Timer: mono mic; infrared auto 

Generai Eiectric 

ICVC5032E 

(Matsushita) 

S690 

2 lbs. 

f/1.4 8-48mm power zoom: 

1/3-inch Newcosvicon 

30 

260 

N.A. 

Auto white balancing; B&W EVF; fade in/oui; 
mono mic; auto ire 

Hitachi 

VKC1600 

SI 225 

2.2 lbs. 

f/l .2 11.5-69mm power zoom: 
2/3-inch MOS 

10 

300 

45 

Continuous auto white balancing; infrared 
auto focus; B&W EVF; stereo mic; auto iris 

Hitachi 

VKC1500 

SI 125 

2,2 lbs. 

f/1.2 l2.5-75mm power zoom: 
2/3-inch MOS 

35 

300 

45 

Continuous auto white balancing: B&W EVF: 

Hitachi 

VKC840 

S895 

3.3 lbs. 

H/^-inch Saticon^9 (MHz) 

10 

280 

46 

Auto white balancing: B&W EVF: auto 
focusing: mono mic: auto ins 

JVC 

GX-N8 

N.A. 

2.5 lbs. 

LPI 2 8 1-51 mm power zoom: 
I/2-inch Newvicon 

10 

300-1- 

45 + 

Continuous auto white balancing; B&W EVF, 
one-button full-auto: bayonet mount lens 
exchange: stereo mic: infrared auto focus: auto 

JVC 

GX-N6 

N.A. 

2 lbs. 

f/1.2 8.1 -51 mm power zoom: 

I/2-inch Newvicon 

10 

3004 

45 + 

Auto white balancing; B&W EVF; mono mic; 
auto iris; bayonet mount fens exchange 

JVC 

GX-N90 

N,A. 

6.5 lbs. 

f/1.4 9.8-80mm power zoom: 
2/3-inch Newvicon 

7 

300 4- 

45 + 

1.5-inch color EVF; continuous auto white 
balancing; character generator; infrared auto 

JVC 

GX-N80 

NA. 

6 lbs. 

f/1.4 9.8-80mm power zoom: 
2/3-inch Newvicon 

7 

3004- 

45 + 

Continuous auto white balancing: character 
generator, B&W EVF: infrared autofocus: auto 

CV-601 

S699 

1.8 lbs. 

^1.5 10-30mm manual zoom; 
r^ft-inch Cosvicon 

35 

270 

N.A. 

Infrared auto focus; optical viewfinder; mono 
mic: manual white balancing 

Magnavox 

VR8282BK 

(Matsushita) 

SII99 

5.8 lbs. 

f/1.4 9.8-80mm power zoom: 
2/3-inch Newvicon 

7 

300 

45 + 

Auto white balancing: character generator: 

B&W EVF, infrared auto focus; auto iris: stereo 

Magnavox 

VR8276BK 

(Matsushita) 

S999 

2.4 lbs. 

.2 8.5-51 mm power zoom; 
’tC-inch Newvicon 

10 

270 

45 

Auto white balancing: stereo mic: B&W EVF; 
infrared auto focus; auto Iris 

Magnavox 

VR8275BK 

(Matsushita) 

S749 

2 lbs. 

f/1.2 8.5-51 mm power zoom: 

. .1/2-inch Newvicon 

10 

2704- 

45 + 

Continuous auto white balancing: BSW EVF: 

Minolta 

K-520 

(Hitachi) 

SI 020 

3.2 lbs. 

J/1.2 8.5-51 mm power zoom: 
..■l/2-inch high-band Saticon 

10 

270 

45 

B&W EVF: auto white balancing: mono mic: 

Minolta 

K-500 

(Hitachi) 

S666 

1.7 lbs. 

f/l .2 10-40mm manual zoom: 
'■l/S'-inch high-band Saticon 

10 

270 

45 

Optical viewfinder: continuous auto white 
balancing: VCR compatibility switch: mono 

NEC 

TC-HOE 

S950 

2.25 lbs. 

f/1.4 II .5-70mm power zoom: 
2/3-inch CCD 

9.5 

260 

50 

B&W EVF: auto white balancing; stereo mic: 

Olympus 

VX-304 

(Matsushita) 

SI 350 

5,5 lbs. 

f/1.4 1 l'88mm power zoom; 
2/3-inch Newcosvicon 

7 

300 4- 

45 + 

Auto white balancing: infrared auto focus: 
character generator: B&W EVF; auto iris: stereo 
mic: fade out 

Olympus 

VX-305 

(Matsushita) 

S975 

2.25 lbs. 

.f/1.2 7-42mm power zoom; 
’'IBMnch Newcosvicon 

20 

260 

45 + 

Auto white balancing: infrared auto focus: 
mono mic: B&W EVF; auto iris; fade in/out 

Panasonic 

PK-412 

(Matsushita) 

N.A. 

2 lbs. 

f/1,4 8-48mm power zoom: 
£l/3-inch Newvicon 

30 

260 

N.A. 

Auto white balancing: mono mic: B&W EVF, 
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Pickup Tube/ 
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Horiz. 
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(lines] 

Video 
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IdB) 

Other 

Features 

Panasonic 

PK-452 

(Matsushita) 

NA 

2,1 lbs. 

f/l .4 8-48mm power zoom: 

1 /3-inch Newvicon 

20 

262 

N.A. 

Auto focus: auto white balancing: B&W EVF: 

Panasonic 

PK-959 

(Matsushita) 

NA 

5.5 ibs. 

I l-88mm power zoom: 2/3-inch 

7 

300 

N,A. 

l-inch B&W/ EVF: auto white balancing: 
character generator: auto focus: stereo mic: 

Panasonic 

PK-980 

(Matsushita) 

N.A. 

5.5 Ibs. 

11.5*i 15mm power zoom; 2/3-inch 
Newvicon 

10 

380 

N.A. 

1 -inch B&W/ EVF: auto white balancing: auto 
focus: character generator: stereo mic: auto iris 

Panasonic 

PK-976 

(Matsushita) 

N.A. 

6 Ibs. 

11-165mm power zoom: 2/3-inch 
Newvicon 

30 

380 

N.A. 

1 -inch B&W EVF: C-mount lens: auto white 
balancing: character generator: stereo mic: 

PC-KllOOA 
(Hitachi) 

Si 090 

3.2 Ibs. 

f/l .2 8.5-51 mm power zoom: 

1/2-inch Saticon 

10 

270 

45 

Auto white balancing: B&W EVF: auto focus: 

Philco 

VCC-201 

(Matsushita) 

S999 

4,2 Ibs. 

f/1,4 10-60mm power zoom: 

15 

350 

45 

1 -inch B&W EVF: auto white balancing: stereo 

Quasar 

VK-706YE 

(Matsushita) 

N.A. 

1.9 Ibs. 

f/l .4 8-48mm power zoom: 

1 /3-inch Newvicon 

30 

260 

45 4- 

Auto white balancing: mono mic: auto iris: 

B&W EVF 

VK-716YE 

(Matsushita) 

N.A. 

2.2 Ibs. 

1/3-inch Newvicon 

20 

260 

45 4- 

Auto focus: auto white balancing: mono mic; 
B&W EVF; auto iris 

VK-746YE 

(Matsushita) 

N.A. 

5.5 Ibs, 

1 l-88mm power zoom: 2/3-inch 
Newvicon 

7 

300 

45 4- 

B&W EVF (color EVF optional); character 
generator: auto focus: auto white balancing: 

Quasar 

VK-766YE 

(Matsushita) 

N.A. 

5.5 Ibs. 

1 H110mm power zoom: 2/3-inch 
high-band Saticon 

10 

400 

45 4- 

B&W EVF (color EVF optional): character 
generator: auto focus: auto white balancing: 

RCA 

CLC020 

(Hitachi) 

S899 

2.2 Ibs. 

f/l .2 11.5-69mm power zoom: 

10 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Continuous auto white balancing; infrared 
auto focus: B&W EVF: auto iris: mono mic 

RCA 

CLC0I9 

(Hitachi) 

N.A. 

3.6 Ibs. 

6:1 power zoom: I/2-inch super 

7 

N.A, 

N,A. 

Auto white balancing: B&W EVF; mono mic; 

RCA 

CLC025 

(Hitachi) 

N,A. 

2,4 Ibs. 

6:1 powerzoom: 1/2-inch super 
Saticon 

N.A. 

N.A. 

NA 

B&W EVF: auto white balancing: auto focus: 

Sanyo 

VSC800 

$1599,95 

2.5 Ibs. 

f/l.2 12.5-75mm power zoom: 

MOS 

28 

260 4- 

N.A. 

TTL optical viewfinder: auto white balancing: 

VSC700 

Si 399.95 

2,5 Ibs. 

f/1.2 12.5-75mm powerzoom: 

MOS 

28 

2604- 

N.A. 

Auto white balancing: B&W EVF: mono mic; 

Sanyo 

VRC200 

$999.95 

5.8 Ibs, 

f/l .2 9-54mm power zoom: 

1/2-inch SMFTrinicon 

35 

N.A. 

N.A. 

TTL optical viewfinder: auto white balancing: 

Sanyo 

VRClOO 

$699.95 

5.5 Ibs. 

f/1.2 9-54mm power zoom: 

1/2-inch SMFTrinicon 

28 

N.A. 

NA 

TTL optical viewfinder: auto white balancing: 

QC-78 

$1049.95 

3.4 Ibs. 

f/l .2 9-54mm power zoom: 

1 /2-inch Newvicon 

10 

270 

45 

B&W EVF: character generator: auto white 

Sharp 

QC-54 

$529.95 

1.3 Ibs. 

f/l.5 10-30mm manual zoom; 

1/2-inch Newvicon 

35 

270 

45 

TTL optical viewfinder: 4-position manual 
white balancing; auto iris: mono mic 

Sony 

CCD-G5 

$1300 

2.3 Ibs. 

f/l ,4 12-72mm power zoom, CCD 

30 

N.A. 

NA 

1 -inch B&W EVF: auto white balancing: mono 
mic: auto iris: fade in/out 

Sylvania 

VCC-I35SL 

(Matsushita) 

$1299.95 

5.5 Ibs. 

f/l .4 11 -88mm power zoom: 
2/3-inch Newvicon 

7 

3004- 

45 4- 

Auto white balancing; character generator: 
infrared auto focus: B&W EVF: stereo mic; auto 

Sylvania 

VCC-I25BK 

(Matsushita) 

$949.95 

2.4 Ibs. 

f/1.2 8.5-51 mm powerzoom: 

I/2-inch Newvicon 

10 

270 4- 

45 4- 

Continuous auto white balancing; infrared 
auto focus: B&W EVF: mono mic; auto iris 

Zenith 

VC-1000 
(JVC) 

N.A. 

3.1 Ibs. 

f/l .4 8-48mm power zoom: 

1 /2-inch high-band Saticon 

10 

2704- 

454- 

B&W EVF; character generator (optional): auto 
white balancing: stereo mic: auto iris: fade 
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The General Electric lCVC-5036E’s 213-inch Newvicon tube captures 300 lines of horizontal resolution. 


the better the camera’s performance. 

X-Ray Spex 

Apart from the pricetag or operating 
features, you can pretty well judge the 
objective values of video cameras—how 
well they will perform—by referring to 
technical performance data. Following are 
three key specifications often furnished by 
the manufacturers with their cameras, and 
how to rate cameras using them: 

□ Minimum illumination is measured 
in “lux” (latin for light), which is defined as 
the amount of light falling on a surface one 
meter from a point source of standard 
energy. At this point it is important to note 
that there are certain fundamental truths in 
this business, and right at the top is one 
that tells you any time you see a nonspe¬ 
cific term such as “minimum” applied to the 
performance of video gear, subjective 
analysis is not far behind. Over the years, 
our experience here at VIDEO has been 
that the quality of tapes made at the manu¬ 
facturer’s specified minimum acceptable 
illumination (MI) varies widely. Some 
cameras produce a quite decent picture at 
their MI level; others introduce a lot of 
noise (graininess). Signs of underexposure 
in your video picture include a steady rise 
in visual noise accompanied by mottled col¬ 
orations. The optimum light level for con¬ 
sumer video cameras is 1000 lux plus. By 
way of reference, a sunny day measures at 
about 100,000 lux, good interior lighting 
about 300 to 3000 lux, and an average 
living-room anywhere from 50 to 100 lux. 
For tube cameras a reasonably acceptable 
picture—realistic color reproduction, good 
picture sharpness and brightness—is very 
good at 30 lux and excellent at 10 lux or 
less. The good news here this year is that 
you have to add only 10 lux to these figures 


for CCD and MOS imager cameras. 

□ Signal to noise ratio (S/N) measures 
noise introduced by the video camera 
itself, specified in decibels. It is the differ¬ 
ence between the video or audio signal 
level and the camera’s inherent noise. 
Higher is better, with the best cameras 
surpassmg 45dB. 

□ Horizontal resolution is a measure of 
how well the camera distinguishes the 
components of a picture. The specification 
“horizontal resolution” is determined by 
the number of vertical lines observed by 
the camera in a horizontal direction on a 
test chart. Again, the higher the number of 
lines, the higher the resolving power and 
sharper the picture detail. Two caveats 
here, however. First, manufacturers’ 
specs may only tell you the highest hori¬ 
zontal resolution measured if the measure¬ 
ment is made at the central part of the 
image. Second, your VCR cannot repro¬ 
duce a picture with more than 250 lines of 
resolution. And your TV may only be able 
to handle 300 or 330. With that said, mod¬ 
els introduced this year have impressive 
resolving power based on their horizontal- 
resolution specs: most manufacturers are 
citing 270 to 300, with a few models (from 
Canon, NAP, JVC) in the rarefied environs 
well above 300 lines, and two makers 
(Quasar and Panasonic) citing 380 and 400 
lines of resolution for their new product (in 
preparation for Super VHS, with a wider 
luminance band width for sharper, higher 
resolution pictures?). 

At this point our savvy readers no doubt 
are wondering why, with the advent and 
widespread availability of self-contained 
one-piece camcorders, they should consid¬ 
er a separate video camera and portable 
VCR? After all, they might reason, there 
are no agonies of choice over which 


camera, VCR, and accessories to combine 
in the camcorder selection. True. But for 
all the virtues of camcorder systems, the 
author is still partial to separate camera and 
VCR components for several reasons. For 
one thing, no other kind of video system 
offers the same flexibility and adaptibility. 
Nor can you approach optimum video and 
audio performance with anything but the 
separates. 

Moreover, the current trend toward 
miniaturization means that shoulder dis¬ 
locations and hernias from toting separate 
VCRs and cameras are a thing of the past. 
At the same time, the full-size VHS cas¬ 
sette camcorders to debut this summer 
will weigh more than six pounds complete, 
and at first glance appear cumbersome. 
The attractive 4.3-pound VHSC camcord¬ 
er product uses a 20-minute cassette (al¬ 
though a 60-minute version has been prom¬ 
ised) and the Betamovie camcorders have 
optical rather than electronic viewfinders 
—and they can’t play back. 

Then, too, most camcorders are aimed 
at people who already own a home VCR 
and want to add a portable. Although 8mm 
videocassettes are significantly smaller 
than conventional half-inch videotape— 
less than one-quarter of a Beta cassette in 
volume and weight—their short playing 
time makes them less practical for home 
recording. (If asked to choose, however. 
I’d take the Canon or Sanyo 8mm separ¬ 
ates.) 

Finally, the most significant refinements 
of video technology—features, optics, and 
electronics first developed for professional 
video systems—all will filter down first to 
the separate camera components, so that 
in the foreseeable future, at least, separate 
camera components are likely to remain in 
the technical forefront. Q 
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g n the 10 years since the first Betamax 
went on sale in November 1975, most 
of the 20 million-plus VCRs sold have 
been table models. It seems a lot more 
people are interested in the passive 
benefits of home video—recording 
TV shows, watching prerecorded 
movies—than in making their own produc¬ 
tions. Give them a product simple enough 
to use, however, and the story might be 
different. Now that lots of big-time manu¬ 
facturers are looking for videotape to re¬ 
place film-based home movies, that prod¬ 
uct may be tbe “camcorder”—a combina¬ 
tion video camera and recorder in one 
package. 

First Came Betamovie... 

Sony was first out of the gate with its 
Betamovie, a relatively lightweight six- 
pound unit that uses regular-size Beta 
videocassettes which can be played back 
on any Beta VCR. At its single BII speed, it 
can record up to three hours and twenty 
minutes on an L-830 cassette (provided 
you change the battery every hour or so). 
But it doesn’t have an electronic viewfinder 
or any independent playback capability. 
You can’t even use Betamovie to rewind 
tapes. 

Betamovie has been out for two years, 
selling under the Sony, Toshiba, Sanyo, 
and NEC labels (although they’re all made 
in one Japanese factory). The original mod¬ 
el (now discontinued, although still avail¬ 
able from some dealers) didn’t offer any 
automatic focusing, and some early buyers 
reported problems focusing through the 
optical viewfinder. An improved model 
with infrared automatic focusing appeared 
last year and the latest version, which 



should have hit the stores just about the 
time you read this, has changed the styling 
slightly while adopting a more energy-effi¬ 
cient and burn-resistant CCD image 
pickup. 

...Then VHSC VideoMovie 

As often happens in the “me too” world 
of home video, JVC—inventor of the rival 
(and more popidar) VHS format—went to 
its drawing board and came up with a one- 
piece camcorder of its own, VideoMovie or 
VHSC. VideoMovie is slightly smaller and 
lighter than Betamovie. It uses a smaller 
TC-20 cassette that records for only 20 
minutes at the standard VHS speed (SP). 
To play it back on a regular VHS machine 
you must slip it inside an optional adapter. 
Despite the shorter recording time of the 
smaller cassette, VideoMovie offers a 
greater range of user features than Be¬ 
tamovie. 

Like virtually all the separate video 
cameras sold in the past few years, it has 
an electronic viewfinder (EVE)—a tiny 
black & white screen that offers a number 
of important operational advantages. With 
it you can preview the scene you’re about 
to shoot before you actually commit it to 
videotape. The EVE lets you see exactly 




what the lens sees, allowing you to judge 
focus, composition, and depth of field—all 
important details for quality-conscious 
cameramen. 

In addition you can monitor all these pro¬ 
duction details while you tape, keeping a 
wary eye on other important factors like 
exposure, white balance, battery status, 
and whether the tape is moving. Most im¬ 
portant of all, a built-in EVE lets you play 
back tapes you’ve just made on the spot 
using the viewfinder as a little monitor. An 
additional aid to good continuity is a feature 
called “record review,” which automati¬ 
cally plays back the last few seconds of 
the scene you’ve just taped. 

But you don’t have to use the viewfinder 
(which provides, admittedly, a rather small 
image). Since VideoMovie can play back, 
you can also connect it to a regular color or 
black & white video monitor or TV using a 
small RE modulator sold with the unit. 
Thus you can view your tapes virtually 
anywhere, on any TV. Other convenience 
features like forward/reverse shuttle 
search and still firame enhance that use¬ 
fulness. You can even use it as a source 
when dubbing your original tapes onto 
another VCR. 

VideoMovie has been sold for a year 
now under the JVC and Zenith brand 
names. Eor a while it was in short supply, 
although JVC has increased production at 
its Japanese factory to alleviate shortages. 
Despite their advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages (see our accompanying chart), Be¬ 
tamovie and VideoMovie have sold well 
enough to demonstrate a lot of consumer 
interest in the camcorder concept. And 
it is just this kind of success that in¬ 
vites competition. 
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8mm Edges In 

As of this year, there are more than just 
two format players in the camcorder con¬ 
test. After years of sitting on the sidelines 
and watching home video mushroom into a 
billion-dollars-a-year industry, photo¬ 
graphic giants Kodak and Polaroid have 
gotten into the act. But while both com¬ 
panies are selling Beta and VHS blank cas¬ 
settes, their uniquely different camcorder 
entries are both based on the new “8mm 
video” format that recently became the 
subject of a standards agreement in Japan. 


The cassette is roughly the size of an audio 
cassette and is loaded with 30 to 90 min¬ 
utes of high-density 8mm-wide videotape. 
A thinner tape that can last two hours has 
been announced but isn’t available yet. 

Apart from the smaller cassette, 
Kodak’s two Kodavision camcorders are 
closer to the full-featured VideoMovie con¬ 
cept than to Sony’s record-only Betamov- 
ie. Everything you want is there: electron¬ 
ic viewfinder, forward and reverse tape 
winding, special effects, automatic focus, 
and independent playback. Plus, using an 


accessory “cradle” or AC adapter, you can 
copy the tapes you make onto another 
VCR (regardless of format) or even record 
from another VCR into the Kodavision. 
Unlike VideoMovie, Kodavision lets you 
use an accessory tuner to record off the 
air. 

Kodavision was announced in January 
1984 but didn’t reach dealers’ shelves until 
just before Christmas. It’s now been joined 
by a similar-looking 8mm camcorder from 
G.E., also made by Matsushita. G.E.’s 
version, dubbed Uni-Cam, differs in only a 


Charting Camcorders & 8mms 


VideoMovie 


Make & Model 
(Manufacturer) 

Sugg. 

List 

Price 

Dim. ; 

Weight 

Speeds 

Video 

Heads 

Audio 

Type 

Battery 

(recharge) 

Time, Modei 

JVC 

GR-CIU 

SI 595 

5% X 13^16 X 6'Vi6; 

4.3 ibs. w/viewfinder 

SP'' 

4 (sequential record) 

Linear audio—Mono 

30 (N.A.) min.. NB-P5U: 45 
(N.A.) min., NB-P6U 

Zenith 

VM-6000 (JVC) 

SI 595 

5% X t3yi6: X 6'5 /i6: 

4.3 tbs. w/viewfrnder 

SP 

4 (sequential record) 

Linear audio—Mono 

30 min., 45 min. (optional) 


VHS Movie and Omnimovie 


General Electric 

lCVM-6060 

VHS Movie 
(Matsushita) 

N.A. 

71/2 X 6V8 X 13%: 

7 lbs. w/battery. 

6.2 lbs. w/o battery 

SP 

4 (sequential record) 

Linear audio—Mono 

120 (90) min. 

Magnavox 

VR-8290 

VHS Movie 
(Matsushita) 

N.A. 

Vk X 61/8 X 13%: 

7 Ibs. w/battery, 

6.2 Ibs. w/o battery 

SP 

4 (sequential record) 

Linear audio—Mono 

120 (90) min. 

Panasonic 

Omnimovie 

(Matsushita) 

N.A. 

7V2 X 61/8 X 13%; 

7 lbs. w/battery, 

6.2 Ibs. w/o battery 

SP 

4 (sequential record) 

Linear audio—Mono 

120 (90) min. 

Philco 

VCR 800 

VHS Movie 
(Matsushita) 

N.A. 

7'/2 X 6'/8 X 13%; 

7 Ibs. w/battery. 

6.2 Ibs. w/o battery 

SP 

4 (sequential record) 

Linear audio—Mono 

120 (90) min. 

Quasar 

VM-IO 

VHS Movie 
(Matsushita) 


Vh X 6'/b X 13%; 

7 Ibs. w/batteiy, 

6.2 Ibs. w/o battery 

SP 

4 (sequential record) 

Linear audio—Mono 

120 (90) min. 

Sylvania 

VCC 150 

VHS Movie 
(Matsushita) 

N.A. 

Vk X 6'/8 X 13%; 

7 Ibs. w/battery, 

6,2 lbs. w/o batteiy 

SP 

4 (sequential record) 

Linear audio—Mono 

120 (90) min. 


'Dimensions are height by width by depth, in inches. ^(3.335 cm/sec.). *(2cm/sec.). ’(1.4345 cm/sec). ^(0.7173 cm/sec). ‘Adapts to 

any camera. 'Modei: price; dimensions (see note I); weight: range: programmability. 


































few cosmetic details. The biggest differ¬ 
ence is in the separate tuner/timer. Kodak 
will sell you the cradle separately: you can 
buy the tuner later when you want to move 
up to off-air recording (although, with the 
less-expensive AC adapter/charger, you 
can record TV programming using just 
about any tuner that provides audio and 
video outputs). 

Kodak’s chief rival in the photo business 
has an 8mm camcorder of its own, but 
Polaroid’s 8mm entry is closer in concept 
to Betamovie. Like Betamovie, the em¬ 


phasis is on simplicity of operation. Polar¬ 
oid’s camcorder looks like a chunky version 
of its unsuccessful “instant” Polavision sys¬ 
tem of 1976, with a removable pistolgrip 
and rear-mounted eyepiece for the optical 
viewfinder. There’s not much to operate. 
Just slip in a cassette, press the auto white- 
balance button, focus, and shoot. It’s as 
easy as making super 8 movies, and Polar¬ 
oid is hoping that this almost effortless op¬ 
eration will entice more people. 

For playback, you remove the pistolgrip 
and slip the camera into a separate player. 


This contains the RF modulator needed to 
put a picture onto a regular TV. For moni¬ 
tor display, or dubbing onto another VCR, 
it also provides video and audio outputs. 
You can record TV programming or mate¬ 
rial from another VCR as well using sepa¬ 
rate audio/video input jacks. For viewing 
the picture on a separate monitor, there’s a 
special video output jack provided on the 
camcorder—but it works only while you’re 
taping. Polaroid doesn’t yet offer a tuner 
for its system, though one may be available 
later. 


Pickup/Imager; Lens Speed; 

Sensitivity (lux); Zoom 

Resolution (lines) Range VCR Features Camera Features 

'6-inch Saticon; 
15atfl.2(AGC on): 
230 

ft.2:6:l,8-48mm 
(49mm front 
thread) 

Still frame; visible picture search (3X|; FF/Rew; wired 
pause/still remote; S-pin audio/video outputs: external 

RF modulator: record lock: tracking control: earphone 
jack: counter memory: external micjack: 4-digit tape 
counter: DC input 

Auto ins w/lock: manual ms: auto white balance; back 
light control w/2 stops; CG-PSOU character generator 
(optional: title, date, laps); macro focus: verrically-ad- 
justable V^-inch CRT viewfinder (detachable, w/indi- 
cators for under-exposure, batteiy, tape-end, AGC, 
white balance, filter position): recotd/review 

V2-inch Saticon: 
l5atfl.2(AGCon): 
230 

fl.2:6:l,8-48mm 
{49mm front 
thread) 

Still frame: visible picture search (3X): FF/Rew: wired 
pause/still remote: 8-pin audio/video outputs: external 

RF modulator: record lock: tracking control: earphone 
jack: counter memory: external mic jack: 4-digit tape 
counter: DC input 

Auto ins w/lock; manual ins: auto white balaiKe: back 
light control w/2 stops: character generator (optional: 
title, date, laps): macro focus: vertically-adjustable 'h- 
inch CRT viewfinder (detachable, w/indicators for un¬ 
der-exposure, battery, tape-end. AGC, white balance, 
filter position); record/review 


'/2-inch Nevwicon; 

20 at f 1.4; 270 

f 1.4; 6:1, 7-42mm 

Still frame; visible picture search (3X): FF/Rew; wired 
full-function remote: audio/video outputs: external RF 
modulator; record lock; tracking control; earphone 
jack; counter memory; external mic jack; 4-digit tape 
counter; DC input; detachable carrying handle; shoul¬ 
der mount (optional) j 

Auto ins w/override: manual ins: auto white balance: 
back light control: built-in character generator {title, 

: date, laps): auto focus: macro focus: vertically-adjust¬ 
able '/2-inchCRT viewfinder: record/review 

'/2-inch Newvicon; 

20 at n.4;270 

f 1.4; 6:1, 7-42mm 

Still frame; visible picture search |3X); FF/Rew; wired 
full-function remote; audio/video outputs; external RF 
modulator: record lock; tracking control; earphone 
jack: counter memory: external micjack: 4-dlgit tape 
counter: DC input: detachable carrying handle: shoul¬ 
der mount (optional) 

Auto ins w/override: manual ins: auto white balance: 

; date, laps): auto focus: macro focus, vertically-adjust¬ 
able '/2-inch CRT viewfinder: record/review 

'/2-inch Newvicon; 

20 at f 1.4; 270 

fl.4;6:l, 7-42mm 

Still frame: visible picture search (3X): FF/Rew: wired 
full-function remote: audlo/video outputs: external RF 
modulator: record lock: tracking control: earphone 
jack: counter memory: external mic jack: 4-diglt tape 
counter: DC input: detachable cariying handle, shoul¬ 
der mount (optional) 

Auto iris w/override: manual ins: auto white balai ice, 

: back light control: built-in character generator (title, 
date, laps): auto focus, macro focus: vettically-adjust- 
able '/2-tnchCRT viewfinder: record/review 

'/2-inch Newvicon; 

20 at fl .4; 270 

f 1.4; 6X, 8-48mm 

Still frame: visible picture search (3X): FF/Rew: wired 
full-function remote: audio/video outputs: external RF 
modulator: record lock: tracking control: earphone 
jack: counter memory, external micjack: 4-diglt tape 
counter: DC input: detachable cariying handle: shoul¬ 
der mount (optional) 

Auto tris w/override: manual iris: auto white balance: 
back light control: built-in character geneiatoi Ititle, 
date, laps); auto focus: macro focus: vertically-adjust¬ 
able Vx-inch CRT viewfinder, record/review 

'/2-inch Newvicon; 

20 at f 1.4; 270 

ft.4; 6:l,7-42mm 

Still frame: visible picture search (3X): FF/Rew, wired 
full-function remote: audio/vIdeo outputs: external RF 
modulator: record lock: tracking control: earphone 
jack: counter memory: external mic jack: 4-digit tape 
counter: DC Input: detachable carrying handle: shoul¬ 
der mount (optional) 

Auto ins w/C3verride: manual ins: auto white balance, 
back light control; built-in character generator (title, 
date, laps): auto focus: macro focus: vertically-adjust¬ 
able '/2-inch CRT viewfinder, record/review 

'/2-inch Newvicon; 

20 at f 1,4; 270 

fl.4;6:).8-48mm 

Still frame: visible picture search (3X): FF/Rew: wired 
full-function remote: audlo/video outputs: external RF 
modulator: record lock: tracking control: earphone 
jack: counter memory: external micjack: 4-digit tape 
counter: DC input: detachable carrying handle: shoul¬ 
der mount (optional) 

Auto iris w/override: manual iris: auto white balance: 
back light control: builMh character generator (title, 
date, laps): auto focus; macro focus: vertically-adjust¬ 
able '/2-inch CRT viewfinder: record/review 




























Betamovie 


Make & Model 
(Manufacturer) 

Sugg. 

List 

Price 

Dim.'; 

Weight 

Speeds 

Video 

Heads 

Audio 

Type 

Battery 

(recharge) 

Time.Modei 

NEC 

BM-22EU 

(Sony) 

N.A. 

8% X 14'/fe X 5; 

5.4 lbs. w/o battery 

BIP 

I (double azimuth) 

Linear audio—Mono 

60 (60) min. 

VCR^SOO 

(Sony) 

SI 599.95 

7 X 14Y4 X 5%: 

5.5 lbs. w/o battery 

Bll 

1 (double azimuth) 

Linear audio—Mono 

90 (60) min. 

VCR^°00 

(Sony) 

SI 399.95 

8^A X I4';fe X 5; 

5.4 lbs. w/o battery 

Bll 

1 (double azimuth) 

Linear audio—Mono 

60 (60) min. 

Sony 

BMC-550K 

N.A. 

7 X 14% X 5%; 

5.5 lbs. w/o battery 

Bll 

1 (double azimuth) 

Linear audio—Mono 

90 (60) min. 

Sony 

BMC-220K 

N.A. 

8% X Wife X 5; 

5.4 lbs. w/o battery 

Bll 

1 (double azimuth) 

Linear audio—Mono 

60 (60) min. 

Toshiba 

VBM-47 

(Sony) 

N.A. 

8% X 141/e X 5; 

5.4 lbs. w/o battery 

Bll 

I (double azimuth) 

Linear audio—Mono 

60 (60) min. 


8mm 


Make & Modei 
(Manufacturer) 

Sugg. 

List 

Price 

Dim. ; 
Weight 

Speeds 

Video 

Heads 

Audio 

Type 

Battery 
(recharge) 
Time, Modei 

Pickup/Imager; 
Sensitivity (iux); 
Resoiution (lines) 

Lens Speed; 
Zoom 
Range 

Canon 

Canovision 8 
(Matsushita) 

S900 

2% X 6V16 X 7Vi6; 

4.2 lbs. w/battery 

SP4 

2 record, 
2SFXplay 

AFM 

40 (55) min., 
BP-En;85(8S) 
min.,BP-Ei0 

N.A.'' 

N.A. 

General Electric 

1CVM-5080E 

'Uni-Cam' 

(Matsushita) 

N.A. 

6f/4 X 12% X 5%: 
6.1 lbs. w/battery 

SP 

2 record, 

1 SFXplay 

AFM 


'/3-inch Newvicon: 
20 at f 1.4; N.A. 

fl.4;6;l, 

10-60mm 

Kodak 

Kodavision 2200 
(Matsushita) 

N.A. 

7% X l4%o X 7%; 
4.9 lbs. w/o oattery 

SP 

2 

AFM 

60 (60) min. 

'/3-inch Newvicon; 
20 at f 1.2; N.A. 

fl.2;6:l 
7-42mm (7.5 
seconds 
power zoom) 

Kodak 

Kodavision 2400 
(Matsushita) 

N,A, 

m X 14%o X 7 Vs; 
4.9 lbs. w/o battery 

SP 

2 record, 

I SFXplay 

AFM 

60 (60) min. 

'/3-inch Newvicon; 
20 atfl,2;N.A. 

f 1.2; 6:1 
7-42mm (7.5 
seconds 
power zoom) 

Polaroid 

P8-CI 

(Toshiba) 

SI 650 
W/P8-PI 
player 

5'/z X 8'/2 X I'h: 

4 lbs. w/battery, 
3.75 lbs. w/o battery 

SP 

2 

AFM 

45 (60) min. 

1/2-inch CCD; 30 at 
f 1.4; 240 

fl.4:6:l. 

9,5-5 7mm 
(power or 
manual zoom) 

Sanyo 

VCR-88 

N,A. 

m X 6 X 8"/i&; 

4.6 lbs. w/battery, 

3.5 lbs. w/o battery 

SP, LP'> 

2 

AFM 

N.A. (90 min.) 

NA*' 

N,A. 

Sony 

CCD-V8 

SI 695 

7¥s X 4Ve X 

5.1 lbs. w/battery, 4.3 
lbs. w/o battery 

SP 

2 

AFM 

N.A. 

4'3-inch interline 
CCD; I9atfl.4;240 

f 1.4; 6:1, 
n.5-70mm 
(power or 
manual zoom) 






































Pickup/Imager; Lens Speed; 

Sensitivity (lux); Zoom 

Resolution (lines) Range VCR Features Camera Features 

'/2-inch SMFTrinicon; 

fl.4;6;l, 9-54mm 
power zoom 
(52mm thread 
size) 


Auto ins; manual ins: auto white balance; back light 
control; auto focus; macro focus; optical TTL view¬ 
finder (indicators for white balance, low light, tape 
run, battery condition, warning—clogged head) 

High-resolution CCD 
25 at f 1.4; NA 

fl.4;6:l, 

I2-72mm power 
zoom (52mm 
thread size) 

LCD mode display for date, time, tape counter, batteiy 

Auto ms; manual ms; auto white balance; back light 
control; character generator (date, time); auto focus: 
macro focus: optical TTL viewfinder (left- or right-side 
adjustable, w/indicators for white balance, low light, 
tape run, batteiy condition, warning—clogged head) 

'/2-inch SMFTrinicon; 
28 at f 1,4; N.A. 

fl.4;6:l,9-54mm 
power zoom 
(52mm thread 
size) 

X 

Auto ins; manual ins: auto white balance; back light 
control: auto focus: macro focus: optical TTL view¬ 
finder {indicators for white balance, low light, tape 
run. battery condition, warning—clogged head) 

High-resolution CCD 
25atfl.4;N.A. 

fl.4;6.i, 

I2-72mmpower 
zoom (52mm 
thread size) 

LCD mode display for date, time, tape counter, batteiy 
condition 

Auto iris: manual ms: auto white balance: back light 
control: character generator (date, time): auto focus: 
macro focus; optical TTL viewfinder (left- or right-side 
adjustable, w/indicators for white balance, low light, 
tape tun, battery condition, warning—clogged head) 

'/2-inch SMFTrinicon; 
28atfI.4;N,A, 

fl.4; 6:l,9-54mm 
power zoom 
(52mm thread 

X 

Auto ins: manual ms: auto white balance: back light 
control: auto focus: macro focus; optical TTL view¬ 
finder (indicators for white balance, tow light, tape 
run, battery condition, warning-—cfogged head) 

'/2-inch SMF Trinicon; 
28 at n .4; N.A. 

fl.4;6.T, 9-54mm 
power zoom 
(52mm thread 
size) 


Auto iris: manual ms: auto white balance: back light 
control; auto focus; macro focus: optical TTL view¬ 
finder (indicators for white balance, low light, tape 
run, batteiy condition, warning—clogged head) 


Tuner Tuner Features VCR Features; Camera Features 

VT-EIO; S300;2^/15 x I'k x IO'/4: 1.5 
lbs.; 105 channel w/14 presets; 4 
event/] 4 day 

Auto tape rewind: 5X repeat play; bi- : 
directional search; forward blank 
search; tape-remaining indicator; tape- 
used indicator 

Still frame (noiselessi, still frame advance, slow motion (multiple 
frame advance), visible picture search (9X), FF/Rew, 10-function 
wired remote, audio/video inputs through AC adapter or Tuner, 
audio/video outputs, RF modulator, tracking control; N.A. 

ICVT-650:N.A.; 10 x 14.9 x 4; 7.1 
lbs.; 107channel w/12presets;2 
event/14 day 

Auto tape rewind; tally tight; One 
Touch Record (to 1 '/z hours); 4-dtgit 
LCD counter; standby mode; auto fade 

Still frame (noiseless), still frame advance, slow motion (multiple 
frame advance), visible picture search, FF/Rew, 10-function wired 
remote, audio/video inputs, outputs, and RF modulator (external) 
through AC adapter or Tuner; Auto iris w/manual override, auto white 
balance, back light control, character generator, auto focus, macro 
focus, '/2-inch vertically-adjustable CRT viewfinder, record/review 

KV-2022 (w/KV-2020 Cradle): N.A.:6 

X 6 X 10 (Tuner), 6 x 19 x 10 
(Cradle): 3.3 lbs. (Tuner), 8.2 lbs. 

(Cradle): 107 channel w/12 presets: 2 
event/14 day 

4-digrt LCD counter w/memoiy; RF ca- ‘ 
pability w/Cradle or AC adapter; One 
Touch Record (to I '/z hours w/Tuner); 
standby switch; tally light 

Still frame, still frame advance, stow motion (multiple frame ad¬ 
vance), visible picture search (5X|, FF/Rew, 10-function wired re¬ 
mote through Cradle, audio/video inputs, outputs, and RF modula¬ 
tor (external) through AC adapter or Cradle; Auto iris w/override, 
manual iris, auto white balance w/override, back light control, 
macro focus to 11 mm, '/z-inch vertically-adjustable CRT viewfinder 
(detachable), record/review (4 seconds) 

Same as for Kodavision 2200 

Same as for Kodavision 2200 plus fade 
in/out: negative/positive switch 

Same as for Kodavision 2200 plus noiseless still frame, back light 
control w/1 '/2 stops, character generator |day/month/year|, auto fo- 

P8-P1 playback deck (Tuner not 
available at this time): included; 6'^ x 
15% x I2 "/i6:N,A.;N.A,;N.A. 

Auto tape rewind; sharpness control; 
memory counter: AC convenience out¬ 
let on player 

Removable pistolgrip, still frame, visible picture search through 
player (6X), FF (player)/Rew (camcorder), 9-function wired remote 
(optional), audio/video inputs, outputs, and RF modulator through 
player (video monitor output on camcorderl: Auto iris, preset semi¬ 
automatic white balance, back light control, macro focus to '/z-inch, 
optical TTL viewfinder 

VCR-88D:N.A.;3'/e x 13%6 x I0%2; 

5.9 lbs.; 140 channel direct access; 8 
event/14 day 

4-digit LCD counter w/memory; One 
Touch Record; AC convenience jack; 
multi-function mode display 

Still frame, visible picture search (7X), FF/Rew, 14-function wireless 
remote through Tuner, audio/video inputs and outputs through 
camerajack (also on Tuner), RF modulator, record lock (edit); N.A 

TT-V8:N.A.;2'/fe x 14 x l3'/4; 10 lbs.; 

181 channel; 4 event/21 day 

RMT-401 10-function wireless remote; 
express tuning; up/down channel 
search; quick timer record; battery 
charger; bright/dimmer switch; audio/ 
video in and out: AC outlet 

Still frame, high-speed picture search, FF/Rew, wired remote, RF 
modulator, LCD display, RM-EIOO edit controller (optional), freeze 
frame, flying erase head, micjack, detachable mic, AC power pack/ 
batteiy charger, battery charger adapter, earphone jack, shoulder 
strap; Auto white balance, back light control, macro focus, 1 -inch 
B&W EVF (detachable, adjustable), record/review 
































8mm Goes to Pieces 

While the compact size of the 8mm cas¬ 
sette almost begs for a lightweight cam¬ 
corder design, other companies aren’t as 
sure. Both Canon and Sanyo have intro¬ 
duced two-piece 8mm systems that—apart 
from using the new smaller cassette—are 
similar to established two-piece VHS and 
Beta systems. While everyone else seems 
to be rushing headlong into camcorder de¬ 
signs, these 8mm “separates” may not 
seem that innovative. But they bring lots of 
advantages. Chief among them is the abil¬ 
ity to choose virtually any camera now sold 
and plug it in. Customizing your camera 
selection lets you pick one with special 
features not available on any camcorder; 
super low-light performance, for instance, 
or interchangeable lenses, or a sophisti¬ 
cated built-in character generator. 

The two-piece arrangement also gives 
you the rather obvious ability to keep half 
your taping outfit off your shoulder. Light¬ 
weight as they are, few camcorders can 
now compete with the light weight (under 
three pounds) of some excellent cameras. 
And while many camcorders let you record 
TV programming, none does it quite like 
the Canon or Sanyo, which feature attrac¬ 
tive same-size companion tuners. While all 
the other 8mm systems record only at a 
single speed, Sanyo’s version offers a 
“long play” option which cuts the tape 
speed in half to double the recording 
time—so when the promised two-hour 
8mm cassettes appear, Sanyo’s little VCR 
88 will be able to go for as long as four 
hours. The question is still unanswered: 
how good will the pictures be? And of 
course, any LP tapes made on the Sanyo 
won’t play back on an SP-only 8mm sys¬ 
tem, a fact that conjures a strange sense of 
Beta/VHS format-incompatibility deja vu. 

With elaborate full-fledged 8mm sys¬ 
tems appearing from Kodak, Polaroid, 
G.E., Canon, and Sanyo, it’s obvious that 
the little 8mm system is here to stay. By 
early fall Sony will be selling an elaborate 
8mm system of its own (on sale in Japan 
since January) with a nifty camcorder that 
features professional-style seamless edit¬ 
ing (via flying-erase heads—the first time 
ever in a home-video product), a sophisti¬ 
cated editing console that lets you dub 
tapes to another 8mm or Betamax VCR, 
and a host of accessories. Like Polaroid’s 
system and the latest Betamovie, it uses a 
solid-state CCD pickup. 

VHS Movie: The Big One 

But the biggest contender in the cam¬ 
corder sweepstakes may prove to be the 
one that can tap into the immense success 
of the VHS format, which now accounts for 
more than 80 percent of all VCRs sold. 
Panasonic calls its version “Omnimovie” 
(AKA VHS Movie). It can record or play 
back using a full-size VHS cassette, the 
kind hanging from a pegboard shelf in vir¬ 
tually every drugstore, supermarket, and 
comer grocery around the country—no 
adapters or special cassettes required. 

86 Video 


The SFX head on Kodak's 2400 8mm camcorder produces noiseless still frame pictures. 


There will be a dozen or more versions on 
dealers’ shelves by midsummer. 

Most of these will be built by Matsushi¬ 
ta—the Japanese parent company to Pana¬ 
sonic, whose Omnimovie was one of the 
first versions announced. Almost identical 
versions have since been announced under 
the Quasar, Sylvania, Philco, Magnavox, 
and General Electric labels. (As a full-line 
company. General Electric is determined 
to get your portable-video dollars one way 
or another. In addition to VHS Movie and 
its 8mm camcorder, it also sells two-piece 
VHS portables.) 

Since VHS Movie uses a larger cassette 
than VideoMovie (although they share the 
same miniaturized video drum that is the 
heart of any VCR), it’s a little bigger and 
heavier, although it offers all the advan¬ 
tages of the JVC/Zenith VHSC product. 
You can see what you’re taping through a 
built-in electronic viewfinder, check com¬ 
position and focus (which is automatic), 
fast forward and rewind the tape, use visi¬ 
ble picture search or still frame, and log the 
tape with the date or time using a built-in 
character generator. Plus, like VideoMov¬ 
ie, you can play back the tape directly on 
any video monitor or on any regular TV 


with an optional RE adapter. Unlike Be¬ 
tamovie or JVC’s VideoMovie, VHS Movie 
has another advantage that may appeal to 
many. By accepting regular VHS cas¬ 
settes, it can be used as a playback device 
for prerecorded tapes. 

Less is known about the similar full-size 
VHS camcorder to be built by Hitachi and 
to be sold under the Hitachi and RCA 
labels. To be competitive with the Mat¬ 
sushita versions, it will have to offer all 
their features—and may even go them one 
better by adding the ability to record audio 
and video signals from an external source 
like a tuner. 

Finally, there’s still quite a selection of 
two-piece VHS portables consisting of a 
VCR, companion AC-operated tuner/ 
timer, and color video camera of your 
choosing. Some of these systems are big¬ 
ger and heavier than a camcorder and more 
trouble to tote around. But they can get the 
job done, and many sell for a lot less than 
the new one-piece units. Apart from VHS 
Movie, none of the 8mm systems or other 
camcorders offers the extra advantage of 
playing prerecorded (or other) tapes. And 
if and when you want to trade up to a new 
continued on page 124 












PERFORMANCE 

TOCANTiaiSr 

FROM THE NAMEMI 
KNOWIN VIDEO 


Today, there are hun¬ 
dreds of video products, 
tapes and accessories to 
choose from. All from dif¬ 
ferent manufacturers with 
different quality standards. 

But there’s still one 
way to get the best 
combination of value 
and performance. Go 
with the name you know 
and trust. The name 
with one of the biggest 
video lineups in the 
industry: RCA. 

We have proven 
our quality rep¬ 
utation year after 
year in every 
phase of video. 




Our blank video tape, for 
example, is designed to the same 
types of high-level performance 
standards as our VCRs. It’s 
available in most popular lengths, 
in VMS and Beta, Premium 



Quality and Super High Grade. 

Our video accessories put on 
an equally impressive perfor¬ 
mance. Whether you’re a first- 
year rookie or a video veteran. 


RCA accessories will 
enhance your enjoyment 
and your equipment’s 
capability. Your RCA dealer 
has everything you need. 
From start-up kits, batteries, 
cables, cords and head clean¬ 
ers, to cases for VCRs and 
cameras, lenses, wireless 



mikes and tripods. And much 
more. All from RCA. 

Why trust the performance 
of your video system to any¬ 
thing less than the name you 
know best? See your RCA 
dealer today. 


RCil 


Video 

Accessories 




























































he best feature of portable 
videocassette recorders is that 
you can see what you’re doing be- 
toe, during, and after taping. To 
do that, though, you need a 
screen—either a battery-operated 
field mini-monitor or, better yet, 
an electronic viewfinder. Also known as an 
EVF or CRT, this is the best kind of view¬ 
finder to have since it’s really a tiny black & 
white or color TV that lets you frame, 
focus, and preview your subject before 
committing it to tape. 

Finding Out 

Chances are, more than 90 percent of 
the time you’re taping something, you’ll 
have your eye glued to the ’finder—so it’s 
especially important that what you see 
there is accurate and easy to interpret 
while shooting. What kind of information? 
Ideally, almost everything. Such as: 

(1) VCR Mode. ^:e you recording or in 
the pause mode? If you’re not recording, 
what mode are you in—playback, search, 
still frame, slow motion? 

(2) How’s the Light? Proper illumina¬ 
tion is the essence of photography—video 
or otherwise—so you’ve got to know 
whether the light level is optimum, or if 
you’re over- or underexposing the scene. 

(3) White Balance. With electronic 
photography, it’s easy to get the colors 
wrong by shooting under the wrong kind of 
light or twisting the camera’s color dials 
incorrectly. White is the reference “color” 
for accurate pictures, so you’ve got to 
know when and how to do white balancing. 

(4) Filter Position. White balancing 
alone won’t do it all, however, and you’ve 
got to tell the camera what kind of light 


you’re working wdth. The camera’s pickup 
(tube, CMOS, or CCD) is usually preset 
for “tungsten light.” For outdoor use, 
you’ve got to flip a switch that brings a filter 
into position between the pickup and lens. 

(5) Iris Position. More exposure-re¬ 
lated information: the lens controls how 
much light reaches the pickup by changing 
the size of a circular iris positioned be¬ 
tween the lens elements. The size of the 
lens opening is indicated as a series of num¬ 
bers (“f-stops”). A large number like 16 
indicates a small opening—needed when 
there’s lots of light. A smaller number like 
2.8 or 1.4 indicates a wider setting where 
more light is needed. Since most cameras 
feature automatic exposure (some with an 
“iris lock” feature, so the setting won’t 
change until you want it to), why do you 
need this information at all? Because the 
picture gets sharper when you use the 
smaller numbers, caused by an increase in 
the “depth of field.” Knowledgeable pho¬ 
tographers can use this information, 
which is why it should be displayed in 
the viewfinder. 

(6) Dew Warning. VCRs hate humid¬ 
ity. It makes the tape stick to the shiny 
surface of the video drum, causing 
damage. A dew warning in the viewfinder 
(especially on camcorders) alerts you in 
advance to this condition so you won’t 
damage tapes and/or equipment. The bet¬ 
ter ones not only warn you of the dew 
danger but activate circuits that unload the 
tape and prevent you from continuing until 
the problem clears up. 



(7) Battery Condition. Can’t tape with 
a dead battery. But it doesn’t help if the 
thing just up and dies on you without warn¬ 
ing. A good battery-warning indicator will 
give you a few minutes’ warning, giving 
you a chance to replace the battery before 
it fails completely. 

(8) Tape End. It’s embarassing to run 
out of tape in the middle of something im¬ 
portant. A warning light that comes on a 
few minutes before the tape runs out gives 
you a chance to load a new cassette without 
missing something important. 

(9) Caution. This could be anything. 
For camcorder systems that don’t use 
electronic viewfinders, a caution lamp is 
often used to alert you to a condition you 
wouldn’t notice otherwise—like dirty 
video heads. 

(10) Sensitivity. A lot of cameras have 
a setting that can increase the sensitivity of 
the pickup when the light is poor, giving 
you a somewhat grainier image—but bet¬ 
ter than what you would get without it. 
However, since you don’t need this feature 
all the time, some sort of warning light 
should tell you when it’s on and when it’s 
not. 

(11) Backlight Compensation. This 
is another exposure-enhancement feature. 
The auto-iris control can be fooled by too 
much light behind the subject, turning it 
into a muddy silhouette. When activated 
(at your discretion—it’s not automatic), 
the BLC will increase the exposure by 1-1/ 
2 to 2 stops, so you’ll be able to see faces 
and other details of backlit subjects. The 
warning light, of course, tells you when the 
feature is on, since it’s only useful some of 
the time. 

continued on page 124 











































n Taiwan 

CoiffIDENTIAL 


The Making Of A Monitor/Receiver 


I like being an equipment critic. But 
sometimes I feel like a hardware 
equivalent of Mia Farrow in The Pur¬ 
ple Rose of Cairo: an eternal spectator 
fantasizing about being where the ac¬ 
tion is. Finally, after years of writing 
“Videotests,” I went behind the 
scenes. I was invited to be an advisor on 
the design team that produced the MR20 
monitor/receiver, the first video product to 
bear the NAD name. 

To succeed, a product must be “right, ” 
in terms of timing, customer need, and 
price. If any one thing isn’t right, a product 
can become a disaster. In 6-1/2 years of 
writing equipment criticism. I’ve never 
met a design-team member who wasn’t 
I painfully aware of these realities. Many 
people are unaware of the thinking, 
arguing, and collaboration that goes on be¬ 
hind a simple electronics product as it sits 
unassuming on the shelf of your local store. 
Usually things are more complicated than 
they seem, and in NAD’s case, this theory 
held up. What follows is a story that might 
^ be not unlike a story that occurs at dozens 
■g of other high-tech consumer product com- 
o panies. 

o NAD is an international marketing com- 
S pany that has gained an enviable reputation 


for low-priced high-performance audio 
components. It does not make them, 
however, so it must contract with other 
companies. (It is common practice in the 
electronics industry for a brand-name com¬ 
pany to have its designs built by another 
firm, as NAD does with most of its audio 
products, or even have products designed 
and built by another firm.) 

The story of the MR20 began about five 
years ago when NAD’s audio equipment 
was built by a Taiwanese company, Fulet 
Electronic Industrial Co. Ltd. VCRs were 
still toys of the well-heeled—yet NAD was 
already exploring the concept of video 
component systems, both because of the 
advantages of direct (versus RF) video and 
audio connections and because a compo¬ 
nent system can be upgraded one piece at a 
time. 

Peter Tribeman—president of NAD 
USA, vice president of the international 
operation, and video buff—headed the 
operation. He assembled a crack team of 
consultants. Their mission: come up with 
a truly outstanding prototype system, a 
monitor and tuner—strong on brightness, 
color, and especially “black-level reten¬ 
tion” (literally, the blackness of the 
blacks). 


That system was never sold with the 
NAD logo on it. NAD and Fulet had started 
a new U.S. firm in which they were part¬ 
ners, Proton Corporation. At first the sys¬ 
tem was to use the NAD brand, then both 
Proton and NAD brands. Finally, it 
appeared only under the Proton name. 
NAD is no longer a partner in Proton. 

Because of all these changes, it looked 
as though Peter Tribeman’s idea would 
never become a reality, but Tribeman is 
not the type of guy who lets his dreams die 
easily. Early last year he called me to say 
NAD had found another Taiwanese sup¬ 
plier, Sampo. Meanwhile NAD had refined 
its list of features and specs, and the new 
supplier had a system that could be tailored 
to fit NAD’s new criteria. The format 
would be the now-popular monitor/re¬ 
ceiver; a high-resolution TV with video/ 
audio inputs and outputs as well as source 
switching, like a component system, but all 
in one cabinet. Sampo was willing to sell its 
product under a label with NAD’s high-tech 
image. Known for its modestly priced TVs, 
Sampo had designed a high-quality compo¬ 
nent system but knew it would take a lot of 
advertising to upgrade its image. 

In April 1984 I left New York and met 
Tribeman in Los Angeles. We went on to 


In March of 1984, Technical Editor 
Lance Braithwaite was asked by NAD if he 
might like to become a consultant for a new 
TV project. It was an idea that both excited 
and flattered him, but of course it raised a 
question of possible conflict of interest. How 
would he be able to look at the finished prod¬ 
uct and make an objective review if his own 


Editor’s Note 

input was considered in the final design? 
Would it be possible to remain an objective 
reporter and still be involved? 

We came up with a simple solution. 
Braithwaite would participate under the fol¬ 
lowing three conditions: First, he would not 
accept financial compensation of any kind 
for the project, either directly or indirectly 


(meaning receiving free equipment). 
Second, when the product came to market, 
he would not review it in "Videotests. ’’And 
third, when some writer other than Braith¬ 
waite did review it, we would duly disclose in 
print the reason why. Ivan Berger reviewed 
the NAD MR20 last month, so Braithwaite 
fulfilled all the requirements. 


BY Lancelot Braithwaite 


Video 






Taipei, capital of Taiwan, Republic of Chi¬ 
na. We arrived to meet with other mem¬ 
bers of the NAD team. 

In our first meeting Sampo showed its 
prototype. The monitor was in a black 
cabinet hardly larger than the picture tube. 
Along the bottom edge was a compartment 
two inches high with a power switch and 
picture controls. In a separate box were 
the tuner and input switching; the nonde¬ 
script speakers were separate. The pic¬ 
ture was good but could still stand a lot 
of improvement. 

After an exchange of courtesies—im¬ 
portant in the Far East—the friendly per¬ 
suasion, and sometimes, arguing began. 

, We looked at the insides of the components 
and discussed where things would go. All 
the controls would be squeezed into the 
two inches below the tube. The circuit 
board for tuning and switching would have 
to find a home in the monitor cabinet, and 
the speakers added at either side. But a 
circuit board was already where the right 
speaker would be—we needed to reorga¬ 
nize the interior if possible. The picture 
tube and “yoke”—the coil on the picture 
tube that moves the scanning beam around 
to produce he picture—would come firom 
Japan. At this stage it still sounded 
easy. Hmmm, this compromise business 
didn’t seem as hard as it was cracked 
up to be. 

Next NAD insisted that the tuner have 
MTS (Multichannel Television Sound). 
Trouble was, Sampo had none of the 
needed data or parts—the U.S. standard 
had not been approved when Sampo had 
designed its prototype. But Tribeman had 
come prepared: he pulled some chip sam¬ 
ples and schematics out of his briefcase and 
handed them to Sampo engineer George 
Wu. Wu called in another engineer from his 
research and development department and 
sent him off to design a decoder and build a 
prototype. By the time the other engineer 
left, three separate discussions were going 
on: NAD VP Janet Boynton and some of 
Sampo’s business people were talking 
about scheduling and delivery dates; 
Tribeman, along with an engineer and 
some business types, was looking at cost; 
and NAD’s Reinhold Weiss, its “human en¬ 
gineering” specialist, and another engineer 
were conferring about conflicts in the 
cabinet design. 

This is the first time I saw multi¬ 
ple working groups in action. It was also 
the first instance of an oft-repeated re¬ 
frain: The MR20 had to have some such 
feature to keep up with the competition. 
Redesign to provide the feature would re¬ 
quire extra time; no, the product had to be 
delivered on schedule. The change will 
raise the cost; no, the price must remain 
competitive. (The target suggested list 
price is $800 to $850.) It had to be deliv¬ 
ered for the Christmas shopping season. 
The list of features was long. Performance 
specs must be good. We broke for lunch— 
but the talks went on. 

There were not really two teams, NAD 


Weiss was exas¬ 
perated. Would 
we stop making 
changes and agree 
how to arrange if 
all? It wasn't easy. 


and Sampo, but one—each player, 
however, reminding others of the game’s 
limits. Each had his own agenda. Tribeman 
wanted the world’s best monitor/receiver, 
but knew about timing and budget. NAD’s 
Janet Boynton wanted the timing to be 
right, but knew the product had to be ex¬ 
cellent and the price right. NAD chief en¬ 
gineer Peter Bath wanted elegant en¬ 
gineering solutions to whatever problems 
arose, but he knew the rules. Reinhold 
Weiss, the designer, wanted an award¬ 
winning look with every control just where 
you’d expect it; he too knew the rules of 
performance, features, cost, and timing. 
The Taiwanese had to please NAD and the 
consumer but recognized that those same 
rules determine how many units they 
would sell to NAD and hence how much 
profit they will make. 

Let's Make a Deal 

The negotiating continued. NAD wanted 
a front-panel video/audio input added to the 
original design’s two back-panel sets. 
Check. Tribeman wanted a red-green-blue 
input compatible with IBM PC computers. 
This would ultimately prove futile. (Sampo 
said it would require a complete redesign of 
the video circuit board with additional parts 
and some replacements. This in turn would 
involve months of extra time, and the set 
would then have to pass FCC radiation 
requirements for a class B computing de¬ 
vice.) It was noted that not insisting on 
RGB would allow adding MTS without de¬ 
laying the schedule. Soon we were all mak¬ 
ing suggestions: the formal roles began to 
disappear. 

The following morning brought another 
round of requests from NAD to Sampo: an 
eight-pin connector for professional VCRs, 
a more stable power supply, and the flat 
square tube originally requested. Surpris¬ 
ingly, Sampo said yes to all. By the time 
we got to requesting video switching from 
the remote, I was supporting that request 
pretty strongly. For years, I had written 
about how convenient this would be—but it 
is a rarity. The remote control was 
up to the limited number of functions it 
could handle. Video switching would have 
demanded not only a new remote, but an 
upgrade in the chip in the receiver to 
accept more remote commands—that, in 
turn, requiring extensive modification of 


the remote-control section of the tuner 
board. 

Tribeman was pushing for his two favor¬ 
ite performance specs: high brightness 
and very deep blacks. Then it was off to the 
R&D labs to see the screen with the tube 
pushed to its brightest. On the first try it 
looked bright, but the blacks needed stabi¬ 
lizing. Later the blacks were stable, but 
there was some “blooming”—fringe dis¬ 
tortion on bright objects—so the DC res¬ 
toration circuitry had to be beefed up. Its 
limit was set by one of the chips used, and 
that brought more talk of redesigning the 
video board using different parts. But that 
caused another problem: a big production 
delay. The solution: push DC restoration 
to its limit, then reduce brightness until the 
blooming was corrected, and add a circuit 
to limit brightness accordingly. 

Weiss was now exasperated. He had 
been trying to lay out the firont panel and 
the monitor seemed to change every hour. 
Would we stop making changes, decide on 
the panel’s contents, and finally agree how 
to arrange it all? This was not as easy as it 
might sound. We had to accommodate 16 
pushbuttons, four switches, and 10 rotary 
controls—a total of 31 controls and 5 jacks. 
Everyone had a say on what items to group 
together and the en^eers, of course, re¬ 
minded on what was impractical to vrire up. 
The set ended up with controls you can 
easily use without feeling like you’re stick¬ 
ing your fingers into a pencil sharpener. 

Designing the rear panel was easier be¬ 
cause there was comparatively plenty of 
room for the two AC outlets, speaker con¬ 
nectors, 4 RF connectors, 12 RCA connec¬ 
tors, 8-pin plug, and internal/external 
speaker switch. But even that required 
organization: separating high-level signals 
from low-level ones to minimize inter¬ 
ference. With this information Weiss could 
set about doing final drawings with Sam¬ 
po’s art department. 

There were discussions about mold 
makers for the cabinet, to be made of wood 
sheeted with plastic. Knobs and protective 
glass got some consideration. NAD final¬ 
ly gave up the second speaker because 
there was no good place to put the con¬ 
flicting board. After discarding several 
options, we decided to direct the video and 
RF switching with pushbuttons, also 
adding a slide switch JAntenna/Game) for 
the latter. We ended up with the RF 
switching system I suggested. From the 
remote we could switch either the video 
sources or the RF sources, but not both— 
so RF got the nod. Users won’t be able to 
go from video game to antenna from the 
remote, but we thought few people would 
leave a game plugged into a front-panel 
input all the time, and it is easy to move the 
slide switch when plugging in the game 
next to the switch. That is the kind of 
reasoning that goes into “ergonomic, ” or 
work saving, decisions. 

One of the most important decisions 
about color screens is color temperature. 

continued on page 127 










Andy Burn's TV set is cable ready. Andy's neighborhood isn't. 


Sure, a Cable Company might get around to 
running a line out to Andy's house. Someday, 
eventually, possibly, regrettably not ver 
soon. And you can bet if they do, it will 
be a pretty expensive proposition for a 
handful of movies and an occasional 
British rugby match. 

That's why Andy is installing a satellite 
system equipped with an R. L. Drake 
receiver. Because after you've S( 
what the new Drake satellite 
receivers can do, cable TV 
just isn't worth the wait. 

A Drake receiver pulls in the 
widest variety of TV signals 
that are available directly from 
communication satellites. 



For more entertainment choices than you ever 
thought possible. Probably more than a cable 
system could ever offer. 

The sophisticated microprocessor memory on 
the new Drake receivers locks in the sharpest 
signal positions every time. And with a touch 
of their new microprocessor remote control 
system, you have armchair access to literally 
thousands of programs. Movies, specials, 
music, sports and news. 

I Get the big picture from 
America's largest producer of 
satellite TV receivers. See the 
yellow pages for the dealer 
nearest you. 

Your TV is ready for Drake. 


DRAKE 

We Bring Entertainment Down To Earth 
R. L. Drake Company • P.O. Box 112 Miamisburg, OH 45342 


©Copyright 1985 
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P atrick McGoohan knows what he 
wants. He enters a restaurant, 
walks with quick determined 
strides to a coffee machine, and 
pours himself some coffee. He 
sits, lights a cigarette, and 
orders a corned beef on rye with¬ 
out glancing at the menu. 

He looks not unlike the man he was 17 
years ago, shouting “I am not a number! I 
am a free man!” on The Prisoner TV 
series, the man about whom Johnny Rivers 
sang in “Secret Agent Man”: “They’re 
givin’ you a number and takin’ ’way your 
name.” The face is more lined now, he 
wears hom-rimmed glasses, and at over 
sk feet he seems taller than you’d expect. 
But the eyes are still piercing blue, the 
large forehead is just as prominent, and the 
voice—that curious, Mid-Atlantic accent 
that can give an ironic twist to the simplest 
phrase—is as forceful as ever. 

He is talking about his TV work because, 
once again, it is in the news. Maljack Pro- 
ductions/MPI Home Video has just re¬ 
leased the first Prisoner episodes on tape 
and they have sold about 3000 copies each 
so far. Secret Agent is to follow. 

“It was an allegory,” he says of The 
Prisoner. “I am not sure that I can explain 
everything about it myself. But I was 
allowing instinct to carry me a certain 
amount of the way. I knew there were 
certain themes I wanted to go after. ” 
Themes like personal identity. Trust. 
Imagination. Education. All of which keep 
cropping up in McGoohan’s work—his 
stage role in Ibsen’s Brand (for which he 
was named “best actor” by British critics in 
1959), his early film work in The Quare 
Fellow, his later films like Escape from 
Alcatraz, and his current performance in 
Pack of Lies, a Broadway play dealing with 
betrayal. 

“I don’t want to make any statement,” 
he remarks. “If I did, I would be a minister, 
a politician. Our first job is to entertain. 
Entertainment is therapy. But it can be 
inspiring. It can affect one’s life. ” 
Certainly that was part of the rationale 
behind his first TV series. Danger Man, 
which eventually became Secret Agent. The 
producers wanted a James Bond-type 
hero, shooting off quips as rapidly as his 
gun and hopping into bed with a new girl 
every week. McGoohan had other ideas, 
however, and after seeing the first script 
wrote a long letter to the producer of the 
series, outlining what his character, John 
Drake, would and would not do. 

“We eventually did it without any of that 
rubbish in it, ” he says, and his strong feel¬ 
ings led to the most unusual—and fasci¬ 
nating—secret agent to appear among the 
1960s crop of Napoleon Solos, John 
Steeds, and Simon Templars. “You never 
saw me fire a gun,” he says proudly. And 
he never dallied with the damsels. “I said to 
the producers, ‘If I start going with a dif¬ 
ferent girl in each episode, what are those 
kids going to think out there?’ ” 
McGoohan, married to former actress 


Joan Drummond for over 30 years, with 
three daughters of his own, feels Drake’s 
morality was his strength. “When one says 
a moral hero, for some reason it has a sort 
of prissy sound to it. But you can have a 
hero with principle who is more of a man 
than a hero without principle.” For 
McGoohan, it was more important that 
Drake thought—rather than fought—his 
way out of tight spots. “I used this,” he 
says, tapping his forehead. He has always 
used that brain—almost obsessively. 

Bom in Astoria, New York in 1928, he 
grew up in England, entered the British 
stage in the early 1950s and TV in the late 
’50s. “I wanted to get some experience 
with cameras. It was a great opportunity to 
leam about production. I used to spend 
every spare minute in the editing room; I 
handled cameras myself. I had plans to use 
ray technical experience with filmmaking 
for my own productions. So when the time 
came, I would know what I was doing. ” 

A private 
chatmth 
Patrick 
McGoohan 

BY TOM SHIER 


That attention to detail is just as strong 
in his private life. When he and his eldest 
daughter made a home movie, for instance, 
the actor insisted on a script, a budget, 
then “proper editing, proper music, just as 
though it were a 35-millimeter film. If 
you’re going to do a painting, you are not 
going to throw a can of paint at the canvas 
and hope something sticks. Even if you are 
not an artist, you should try and put some¬ 
thing on the canvas in some sort of order 
that says something. As opposed to 
saying, ‘Well, that doesn’t matter.’ Be¬ 
cause everything matters in the end. ” 
Such ideas culminated in The Prisoner, 
the story of one man’s fight against a de¬ 
humanizing system. McGoohan plays 
Number Six, in one critic’s words “a man of 
great resource and cunning,” a former se¬ 
cret agent who resigns his job and is 
spirited away to a sea town known only as 
the Village. Everyone there has a number 
instead of a name. “Nothing can be taken 
for granted in the Village,” noted critic 


Hank Stine in 1970. “Nothing can be 
trusted but the self, and paranoia is a stable 
adjustment. ” 

“I’d always had these obsessions in the 
back of my mind for man in isolation, fight 
against bureaucracy, brainwashing, and 
numbers,” remarks McGoohan. A visit to 
the Welsh resort town of Portmeirion, with 
its fairy tale-like buildings, inspired him; a 
talk with Sir Lew Grade fired him into 
action. 

Grade had financed Secret Agent and 
wanted McGoohan to do another adven¬ 
ture series. “I said, ‘I don’t want to do 
anything quite like that. I want to do some¬ 
thing different.’ He said, ‘What?’ So I said, 
‘This. ’ And I pulled out a script that I had 
prepared of the first episode of The Pris¬ 
oner. ” 

McGoohan and his Secret Agent co¬ 
horts—David Tomblin, George Mark- 
stein, Bernard Williams—began work on 
the series after that. Grade wanted 26 epi¬ 
sodes but McGoohan had planned only 
seven (“I didn’t think we could sustain 
more than that”). Nonetheless, he and 
Tomblin came up with 10 more script ideas 
and each of the resulting 17 episodes dealt 
with the actor’s favorite themes, from 
identity (“The Schizoid Man”) and trust 
(“Checkmate”) to elections (“Free for 
All”) and education (“The General”). 

In “The General, ” the Prisoner opposes 
a brainwashing system known as “Speed- 
leam” that endows its users with a univer¬ 
sity-level degree in 10 minutes. You might 
know the facts and figures, argues Number 
Sue, but you really know nothing. You are 
one of many, a “row of educated cab¬ 
bages.” 

“The right sort of education enables one 
to think original thoughts,” McGoohan 
says now. “There are people who know 
something about every subject under the 
sun. But they are just a reference library. 
Learning too much stuff, that is closing up 
your mind. You will find that all the great 
inventors—Edison, Bell—I can’t think of 
one who was highly educated. The explora¬ 
tion of their mind wasn’t surrounded by too 
much education. The mind is set free. The 
innate power of creation was there.” 

Similarly, “I don’t agree that travel 
broadens the mind. You have got to find out 
where you live now. How much did 
Shakespeare travel? Yet it’s all in 
Shakespeare. The world is there. Did he 
miss out on Broadway? Times Square? 
The broadening of the mind is here, ” he 
says, tapping his head again. “I suppose 
that’s an outrageous statement,” he adds, 
vrith his characteristic half-smile. 

“Let’s qualify that. I don’t think it’s an 
outrageous statement because I think it is 
true. Somebody else might, though—that 
is my point. If it is examined, the travel 
thing, the education thing, I think that at 
the very least there is a premise for debate 
about it. And that is always fascinating. 

“Take The Prisoner. Each person would 
look at it and I hope have a different inter- 
continued on page 128 
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Pioneer SD-25A Expandable TV 



Hitachi VT-89A VHS Hi-Fi VCR 


Sampo VR-9500 VHS VCR 

Hawkeye VTR-80 Cordless Video/Audio Transmitter 


Pioneer Expandable TV 



What is an “Ex¬ 
pandable TV”? 
Well, what else can 
you call a monitor 
with two slots into 
which fit modules 
that turn it into a 
TV, RGB monitor, 
“Karaoke” (a Japanese word for singalong 
machine), or combination color processor/ 
enhancer? It also has the video and audio 
jack field and switching of a monitor/ 
receiver; a rear-channel sound decoder; 
and a remote control that talks to the basic 
unit, the tuner module, a Pioneer LD-700 
or CLD-900 LaserVision player, and 
Pioneer’s soon-to-be-released VCRs. 
Yup, it’s expandable all right, especially 
now that it’s sold as a package with the 
MTS (multichannel TV sound) tuner mod¬ 
ule. If you were to walk up to one in the 
store you’d call it a TV—and when you 
found out what it can do, you wouldn’t be 
surprised that it is priced like a monitor/ 
receiver (at about $1300). 

The SD-25A is not a new model. It is an 
upgrading of the SD-25, which offers all the 
same features. But the new model has pic¬ 
ture quality that puts it in the class of top- 
quality monitors and receivers like the 
Sony XBR series, the NAD, and the Pro¬ 
tons. Much of the improvement in picture 
quality can be credited to a proprietary 
picture-tube design with a tinted faceplate 
built by Hitachi, but the remainder is from a 
beefed-up power supply, circuit changes, 
and internal settings. From the exterior 
you can tell the difference only by color. 
The older SD-25 is silverish; the SD-25A is 
) a grey so dark you could mistake it for 
i black. 

I With talk of so many modules you might 
expect gaping holes somewhere on the 
set. There aren’t any. There are also no 
exposed controls. A narrow part of the 
bottom front edge flips down to show the 
few controls on the set and two doors, like 



small cassette hatches on a front-loading 
VCR, let you insert the tuner module plus 
one other. The overall appearance is so 
neat that it looks as if it were a monitor 
without a tuner. 

Having gotten so many features into 
such a small space, it should be no surprise 
that Pioneer has also fit in a ten-watt-per- 
channel audio amplifier and a pair of four- 
inch speakers that swing like ears from the 
projection at back that protects the neck of 
the picture tube. You may switch those 
speakers off and drive external ones with 
the built-in amplifier, or drive your stereo 
system with one of the line-level audio out¬ 
puts. In short, the SD-25A offers high per¬ 
formance, versatility, and compactness in 


a good-looking package. 

Description. The unit is very dark grey 
and measures 22-1/2 inches high by 24-5/ 
16 wide by 19-9/16 deep, barely bigger 
than the picture tube, but weighs a hefty 
103 pounds. From the front it looks like a 
bare monitor because all its controls are 
hidden. When you flip down part of the 
frame below the picture tube you find a 
small but unusual array of controls. They 
are all at the left end of the compartment 
arranged in two rows. In the top row are 
buttons for Power, volume down, volume 
up, input select, and module eject. In the 
bottom row are the Master power button 
and horizontal sliders for bass, treble, and 
balance. That’s all. The sensor for the IR 














































































































Do You Want Better Video? Hybrid-8 Has The POWER! 


\ Switches video to Camera“2,Teeps audio from] f. Video Enhancer 3 c'ontrols: Enhance Sharpens'appar 

I Carnera 1. Film a singer with an audience. Switch video to an audience! ent resolution up to 10%' Neo Noise Amo Filters out 
I shot, without. lg_sin^^ audio. A Hy brid exclusive! f ' - -- .-Lvideo “snow”. Color Ba^ 


;• Fade to Bk Fades to 
soft gray (see 4, E). 
;• Fade Duration Regu¬ 
lates time of fade/out. j 


• SwitcfTer Switches I 
} betwee n A and B inputs. | 


• New Dissolve Audio Mix one video soundtrack into the nex 
-like disc jockeys mix one r- - 

[record into the next. _ ; i • E/T Meter Measures elaps 

led tape time exactly (see4, F 


[• Stabilizer Cancels copyguard.l RF Outpul’direc 
I • Outputs 3 stereo, 3 video. | | to TV. 


(6) Mix Your Voice Irito Music Videos Or add your voice 
as a narrative, into any video tape — without losing the origins 
soundtrack! Use Hybrid’s fabulous Audio Dissolve feature. 


(3) Video Copies Made Professional Grade 

Hybrid’s 3 enhance controls make the quality difference. 

(4) Here’s How You Edit, With Hybrid 


(8) Phone “Mr. Hook-Up” For any hook-up questions. 

Free (7) Day Trial Period We encourage you to do much) 
more with Hybrid-8 than read about it in Video! Try Hybrid for 7 
days on your home video. If not delighted, return for full refund] 
minus handling and shipping. ORDER Hybrid-8 Today — Make A 
Perfect Addition To Your VCR PRICE: $419.00, SHIPPING; $4.00 1 

ZIPSTICK (option): $199.00 
Phone Our 800 Number: 'n Mich. (3i3) 388-5289 j 

_ “Mr. Hook-Up" (313) 388-54221 

VIDEO INTERFACE PRODUCTS ' 
Order To: ~~w/C/ 19310 Ecorse Allen Park, Ml 48101 

IN AUSTRALIA: ODYL COM. LTD. (03) 846-3272 TELEX AA3370a 


Editing changes hours of tape (on VCR 1) to minutes of “High¬ 
lights" (on VCR 2). Hybrid inserts fades/wipes at edit boundaries. 

(A) Rewind both tapes. Zero both counters. 

(B) Make an edit list. On VCR 1 note the counter reading at the 
start and end of each “Highlight”. 

(C) Roll VCR 1 to 0017 and put in play/pause. 

(D) Put VCR 2 in record/pause. On Hybrid, press Fade/in 

(E) Select a blue fade or wipe button on Hybrid (or a combina¬ 
tion of buttons to build compound wipes.) Practice the effect 
by pressing Fade button in and out. Then fade out. 

(F) Final steps: unpause 2, unpause 1, fade Hybrid in. E/T on. 

(G) At 0130 fade Hybrid out, pause 2, pause 1, advance 1 to 0220. 


(2) Add 16 Exciting Special Effects Patterns Add 

tades/wipes to everything (to playback, recording, or live). 
















































■as 

around the » 

object you 3 

(2) Scrolling it s a 

surrounded by black. 

How it works: Your Zipstick scroll: 
frame down screen to expose yo 
I credits. Use with camera and easel. 


' ipRODUCEDBY^^HVHI^mHH^pi 

^^MB|don WASHBURN mBBBIhS!—, 

BY I 

PRODUCED BY I 
DON WASHBURN | 
DIRECTED cfflj 
PETER KLElH [ 




Scrolling Is a good way to display credits. Use your c: 




Translucency Controls bright- | 

ness of all areas outside the E 
spotlight, from very bright, to L 
deep gray. _ 

Fade Picture fades/in to a Spot- 
iight or fades/out to soft gray. 


(3) Targeted Converge Presto! / 
wipe box shrinks to any target you 
choose left or right of center screen. 

How it works: Select a target center “ 
with Zipstick. V, on Manual. H, on Auto. 
Turn Translucency to black, as you 
press Fade. 


0 Q 




Zipstick Zips effects to any 1 
position on the screen. 

'^r^on^fa^^^ncaTwiiril 

manualiy converge wipes to|| 
shape spotiights. 


Auto/Manual Switches seiect 
Auto/Manual operation of wipes. | 


A/B Switch Operates Hybrid 
A/B Switch. I 
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(4) Bouncing Ball Effect A tiny 
bright ball, an electronic pointer. 

How it works: Zipstick zooms bail 
around screen as you point out details. 
Usually used with VCR in freeze frame 
or live with camera. 


A/B Switch Methods Compared Most Video Processors 
have an A/B switch. And you switch source A to B by a method 
known as a “crash/switch” - an appropriate name! 




Hybrid Gives You A Ciean Switch Press x-ch fade - screen 
momentarily fades to a soft gray - then B fades/in. Glitch has been 



Note To Our Customers: 

You’re The Worid’s Most Important Person There were 
17 competitors in 1980 when the Video Processor field was entered 
by a small company named V.I.P. Today there are 3 competitors. 
V.I.P.’s explosive growth can only be explained by 2 facts: 
Customers demand the best Video Processors. We supply the best 
Video Processors. Thank you for the priviledge of serving you today 
- you’re the world’s most important person to us! 

Mr. Hook-Up and the 100% Quality Crew at V.I.P. 

History of VIP Products Awards Hybrid-8: Most innovative 
Video Design, Design Engineering Council, Electronics Industry 
Assoc., 1984 • Best Consumer Video Switcher S.E.G., Video Review 
Magazine, June, 1984 • Best S.E.G. System, Video Magazine, 1983 • 
Best Video Processor Value, Video Magazine, 1982 • Most Techni¬ 
cally Advanced Video Processor, Video Swapper Magazine, 1981 • 
Vaudio System Manager + RF: Most Innovative Switcher Design, 
Design Engineering Council, Electronics Industry Assoc., 1984 


1 - 800 - 792-2489 























































































Videotests 


wireless remote control is in the top row 
between the Power button and the one for 
volume down. To the right of the controls 
is the port for any of the accessory modules 
except the tuner. Next to that is the port 
dedicated to the tuner module, and at the 
right extreme of the compartment are four 
jacks for video, left audio, right audio, and 
headphones. The stereophone jack is for 
the larger standard quarter-inch phone 
plug. The front-panel video/audio jacks 
override whatever is plugged into the 
video/audio-2 input at the back. 


The back of the set fairly bristles with 
jacks. Most are concentrated on the left 
side of the flat portion of the rear. The 
three top rows are for the inputs called 
Videodisc, Video 1, and Video 2 counting 
from top to bottom. Each row consists 
of a video (yellow), right audio (red), left 
audio (white), and remote (black) jack. All 
are RCA-type pin jacks except for the re¬ 
mote which is a mini phone plug. The re¬ 
mote jacks are to be for future use. 
However, if the CLD-900 LaserVision 
player is any example, you probably won’t 


need to make a connection to the remote 
jack if you’re using Pioneer components, 
and the jacks may not send the correct 
signals for other brands. We didn’t have to 
make any connection for the remote con¬ 
trol supplied to operate the CLD-900. Be¬ 
low the inputs are two rows of video/audio 
outputs and one pair of audio-only outputs 
for connections to your Hi-Fi system if you 
choose. The upper pair of outputs carries 
whatever signals are selected by the input 
selector. The lower set always carries the 
output of the tuner module, if installed. 
The audio at these outputs is not affected 
by the setting of the volume control and is 
suitable for recording. 

In the center of the rear panel is a black 
box that juts out an extra inch. On the 
underside of this box, pointing downward, 
are another set of audio outputs affected by 
the volume control. There is a pair for the 
standard left and right audio for front- 
channel sound. There is a single left-plus- 
right (mono or center-channel) output, and 
another pair for left and right rear-channel 
sound. These are all line-level outputs and 
require amplification before being fed to 
speakers. To the right of the special audio 
output box are a vertical-hold control, 
internal/external speaker switch, and 
speaker terminals for front left and right 
speakers powered by the internal stereo 
amplifier. 

Fairly high up on each stepped side of 
the cabinet are the speakers that swing out 
for better directional sound. It is nice to 
have internal speakers so that the SD-25A 
may be used as a standalone TV, but their 
four-inch size and modest capability do not 
do justice to the high-quality sound that the 
unit can deliver. Just forward of the speak¬ 
ers are handles that make moving this 
heavy set easier, but they do not provide 
perfect balance for carrying as the picture 
tube makes the set front-heavy. 

The remote control has 32 buttons and 5 
rocker switches but not all of them are for 
the basic SD-25A. Despite all the buttons 
it is still a mere 1/2-inch high by 2-5/16 
inches wide by 6-3/4 inches deep. Its 
controls are divided into five groups, but 
only two groups are for the basic unit. The 
other three groups are for the tuner, 
videodisc player, and planned VCRs— 
some of which may be announced by the 
time you read this. In the row of buttons 
farthest forward are buttons for Power, 
Display (lock on/switch off). Sleep (off in 30 
or 60 minutes), and Mute. In the row right 
behind that are the four input selectors for 
Video 1, Video 2, Video Disc, and TV (tun¬ 
er). The three remaining controls for the 
master monitor, in the row nearest the 
operator, are a Picture button that cycles 
through a number of picture-control op¬ 
tions, a rocker to raise the selected option 
up or down, and a button to select the 
factory preset for the selected option. The 
picture-quality options are color, tint, con¬ 
trast, brightness, and sharpness. Note, 
though, that the volume control is not in 

































































VAUDIO SYSTEM MANAGER 


Clear One clears one switchpoint. Clear I To Operate This Switcher Press a I Learn Illegal Switch prevents feedback (i.e., from 

All clears all switchpoints. A and V I FROM button (10 blue buttons a- I VCR1 to VCR1). Security Scan sequentially 

Breakaway switch audio and video inde- I long the top). Then press a TO button I switches up to 10 home security cameras. Scan 


pendenttv (great for simulcasts). Director B (8 blue buttons down the side). ^ Rate adjusts scan time, RF 3-4 selects channel on ■ 


FROM buttons - 10 program sources. 

7 A. V sources 3 RF sources | 

TO buttons are 

8 destinations 

1 — — 

1 Tiny red LEDs light switchpoints. 

1 Button labels changeable | 

^ I -I ; ^ 

, - . ... 



Special Mode Buttons: Memory Cells 1-4 

instantly recall up to four specific hook-ups. | 


Back Panel View Shows 3 Matrix i 
Video Matrix 7 input, 8 output | 

Memory Learn stores your special hook-ups 
in memory. Lights adjust LED brightness. 

j (-t (j LJ ij ij Kj U K:) O VJvJ V.'kj t ' • ' 

I GCjtvly UL/L/U TJOLvk'j : 

Stereo 

Matri 

X 7 input, 8 output 

New Lock Code you change three digit I 
code if learned by unauthorized persons, j 

_ 

RF 

Matri 

X 3 input, 6 output 



Total: 

10 in 8 ( 

Dut + 2 RF Mods 








Figure 1: Build A Four Camera Studio Use vsm as a 

routing switcher, and Hybrid-8 as an S.E.G. Get great results. 
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Figure 2: Same as 7, but shows a production in progress. 


Figure 3: A Super, Home Set-Up Over 3 million switch 
combinations. Integrates all A, V and RF components. 






VSM Gives You 3 Switchers 

1, Video. 2, Audio. 3, RF. This unique “Vaudlo" 
switcher integrates all components. It gives you 
over 3 miliion switch combinations to. choose 
from. That’s why at a recent showing, VSM was 
snapped up by everyone from delighted home 
video enthusiasts, to Grumman Aerospace. , 

Easy Home Hook-Up, 2 Steps 

step 1 connect to VSM every electronics piece 
you own. Step 2 press the FROM button of the 
desired program source. Press the TO button of 
the desired destination. A glance at the central' 
LED display shows you all active switchpoints. 


SB 






Easy For Non-Technical Persons from/to operation is 
so straight-forward, everyone gets immediate benefit from VSM. 


Easy Studio Shouid you wish, VSM beautifuily coupies with 
Hybrid-8 to yield a Four Camera Studio, as iiiustrated. 


You Can Try VSM Free Order vsm today on a 7 -day free 
trial basis. If not 100% delighted, return (in original packing) for 
a full refund minus handling and shipping. Phone Donna, Lisa, 
Lori, Pat or Robin for info or order. PRICE: $797., Shipping $4. 


PHONE: 1-800-792-2489 


In Mich. (313) 388-5289 
“Mr. Hook-Up” (313) 388-5422 
Or Write VIDEO INTERFACE PRODUCTS 

Order To: 19310 Ecorse Allen Park, Ml 48101 

IN AUSTRALIA: ODYL COM. LTD. (03) 846-3272 TELEX AA3370a 






























































































Videotests . 


either of these groups though it does affect 
all inputs. 

The second group from the front of the 
remote are buttons to control the videodisc 
player. Only the basics are offered: Stop/ 
Eject, Play, and a rocker for Scan forward/ 
reverse. For other options you must use 
the player’s remote but the basic ones are 
the most commonly used. Behind that is a 
two-row set of controls for the VCRs in the 
works. In the first row are Pause/Still, 
Stop, and a rocker-sized button for Play. 
Behind those are two buttons for Record 
and a rocker for Search forward/reverse. 
The remaining group is for tuner control 
and consists of 16 buttons for preset chan¬ 
nels, MTS selector. Antenna selector, a 
volume up/down rocker, and separate but¬ 
tons for channel up/down. The up and 
down buttons give access to channels 
whether they are preset or not, and pro¬ 
gression through the channels stops every 
time an operational channel is reached. 
Three buttons on the remote are orange; 
Power, videodisc Eject, and VCR Record. 
All the other buttons are light grey (includ¬ 
ing volume, grouped with the tuner con¬ 
trols) except the ones that control the basic 
SD-25A. Those are dark grey against a 
darker grey panel outline. 

The main plug-in unit is the supplied tun¬ 
er, SD-X7. When it is slipped into its port, 
antenna terminals project out of the right 
side of the cabinet. There are two VHF 
inputs and one UHF (all F-connectors), and 
the choice between the VHF inputs is 
made by a switch on the front of the Tuner 
Pack with remote selection by the TV but- 
n the remote as one of the choices. 
The tuner pack is 1-1/2 inches high by 
4-3/4 wide by 12-1/4 deep. On the left side 
of the unit, hidden when it is installed, is 
the normaPCATV switch with positions for 
both Standard cable and HRC channel 
spacings. The front of the unit offers 
switches for Antenna input selection, 
Main/SAP/Extemal audio selection, and 
Channel Preset on/off. While the preset 
switch is on you may use two of the remain¬ 
ing buttons (tens-igit and ones-digit) to 
choose which channels are preset (direct- 
access button A through L). The one 
remaining button is a channel selector 
which steps through the presets. There 
are also indicators for power, stereo, and 
SAP (second audio program). 

All the other plug-in modules are 4-5/16 
inches wide but the same height and depth 
the tuner module. The Karaoke Pack 
SD-K5 “Sing Along Module, ’’ which we did 
not experiment with, has two quarter-inch 
mic jacks, independent volume controls for 
each, and an echo-intensity control. It is for 
use with special laser-optical discs. Those 
discs have music, pictures, and words. 
Karaoke means “empty orchestra” in 
Japanese. 

The Video Enhancer Color Controller 
Pack SD-E5 offers control of Sharpness, 
Color intensity. Tint, and two for White 
balance, in addition to an On/Bypass 
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Videotests 


switch. These differ from the monitor’s 
color and sharpness controls in that they 
affect signals at the SD-25A’s output and 
can be recorded. There is an auxiliary 
video input, and an output on the module’s 
front panel for connection to VCRs or sig¬ 
nal sources that are not part of the per¬ 
manently connected system. 

The last of the modules is an RGB Sys¬ 
tem Control Pack, SD-R5. (Before you run 
out to buy one, note that the pack accepts 
RGB—red, ^een, blue, H sync, V sync, 
and ground signals—not RGB plus inten¬ 
sity signals, as used on IBM PCs. 
Some people at Pioneer have discussed 
making an IBM PC-compatible interface 
but this one is not compatible.) On its front 
panel is an 8-pin connector for the RGB- 
plus-sync input, and a switch to select 
whether the SD-25A will display normal 
video signals or RGB. A mini jack lets you 
select the signal source by wired remote 
control and another mini jack lets you su¬ 
perimpose the video and RGB signals with 
an accessory. A video output is available 
for syncing the external RGB device with 
the internal video. An external separately 
purchased IU-04 is needed for 
superimposition. Audio inputs are pro¬ 
vided so computer-generated sound may 
be mbced with the sound accompanying the 
video. Three screwdriver controls let you 
adjust the red, blue, and brightness of the 
signal fed to the SD-25A for color balancing 


and a power indicator also shines from the 
front panel. Though we tested the RGB 
input, we did not attempt external switch¬ 
ing or superimposition which require addi¬ 
tional accessories. 

Operation. Because the SD-25A of¬ 
fers so many options it might seem confus¬ 
ing to set up or operate—but it isn’t. If you 
do one thing at a time you’ll have no trou¬ 
ble. Select whether you’ll be using the 
cable or broadcast tuning sequence on the 
side of the tuner pack and slip the tuner into 
its slot. If you’re going to make any audio/ 
video connections, plug those into the 
back. If you’re going to run audio through 
your Hi-Fi system, make those con¬ 
nections. Then connect the antenna or 
cable and plug in the power cord. If you’re 
ping to use any of the other packs, plug it 
in and turn on the Master Power. Turn on 
the Power and first select the TV option, 
then set the presets and the switches on 
the front of the tuner pack. After that you 
can do everything from the remote except 
for setting bass, treble, and balance. If you 
look at the button on the remote to make 
sure you’re pushing the correct one, it is 
smooth sailing from there on. You can even 
adjust the color, tint, brightness, and con¬ 
trast from the remote. You’re home free. 

One of the best things about using the 
SD-25A is the wealth of on-screen status 
displays. The color of the display changes 
with the input. The value of the display is 


shown on both a box graph and as a number 
between 0 and 64. When any display 
appears, it stays on about four seconds and 
disappears. Some, like the channel display, 
can be kept on the screen with the Display 
button; push it again to make the display go 
away, and the Mute holds the display in 
red on the screen until you press Mute 
again to hear the sound. You remain in 
control of not only the SD-25A but the 
tuner, videodisc player, and future Pioneer 
VCRs. Remember that if you have the 
CLD-900, it can play CDs as well as LV 
discs. Karaoke is available if that is your 
game. The enhancer/controller is an option 
that adds recording versatility, and the 
RGB unit is available if it is the type that 
meets your needs. 

Performance. The first time you see 
the picture you may want to adjust the 
color. We found the factory-preset picture 
characteristics near-perfect in every other 
category. Horizontal resolution is 350 lines 
from video inputs and 400-lines-plus on the 
RGB input. Video S/N was 55dB at the 
picture tube and Chroma AM about the 
same. Chroma PM noise was 49dB. Color 
reproduction was accurate and black levels 
very stable. Picture quality could be rated 
no less than excellent. 

On audio the unit is rated for a frequency 
response of 50-20,000 Hz. We measured 
20-20,000 Hz within 0.2dB, with the signal 
input at the various audio inputs and mea- 
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Test Report: 

Pioneer SD-25A Expandable TV 
DATA 

Date of test: April 1985 
Suggested retail price: $1299 including 
X-7 MTS tuner module; E-5 Enhancer pack, $91 
X-5 RGB pack, $70; K-5 Karaoke pack, $70 
Weight: 103 pounds 
Dimensions: 22-1/16 x 24-15/16 x 
19-9/16 inches (h/w/d) 

Power requirements: 120VAC, 6()Hz, 
2(X)W 

Screen size; 25 inches measured di¬ 
agonally 

Speaker size: 2; 4-inch, one for each 

channel, switchable 

Type of tuning: frequency synthesis 

Method of tuning: Tuner Pack SD-X7 

with up/down signal-seeking tuning on 

module and both scan and 16 presets on 

remote 

Cable readiness: 139 channels; 2-13, A 
to I, J to W, AA to ZZ, AAA to CCC, 

A-5 to A-1, 14 to 83 

Remote control: 33 buttons and 5 rock¬ 


er switches, including basic controls for 
videodisc player and VCR (see text) 

Video/stereo audio inputs; 3, labeled 
Video Disc, Video 1, Video 2; Video 2 has 
duplicate input jacks with one on the front 
panel that takes priority 
Video/stereo audio output: 2; one de¬ 
termined by source selected; one always 
has tuner output; both have fixed audio 
level 

Video/stereo audio tuner output: 

yes. detail above 

Auxiliary stereo audio output; 1 

fixed; 1 variable front channel: 1 variable 
rear channel: plus 1 mono L + R center 
channel 

Headphone jack: 1/4-inch phone type, 
stereo 

External speaker connectors; yes 
Internal audio amplifier power: 

low rms per channel 

RGB input: yes, with accessory pack, 

SU-R5 (see text) 

Karaoke input: yes, with accessory 
pack, SD-K5 (see text) 

Enhancer/color processor: yes, with 


accessory pack, SD-E5 (see text) 
Accessories: system rack, videodisc 
players (including LD-700 and CLD-900), 
CS-V70 magnetically shielded speakers, 
DM-700G dynamic microphone, VCRs to 
be announced 

RESULTS & RATINGS 
Picture sharpness: more than 350 lines 
on video inputs; 400-plus lines on RGB in¬ 
put 

Snowiness; S/N, luminance: 55dB, 
measured 

Chroma AM S/N: .54dB 
Chroma PM S/N: 49dB 
Accuracy of colors: excellent 
Overall picture quality: excellent 
Audio frequency response: 20- 
2O,000Hz, -0.2dB videodisc input to fixed 
audio output (see text) 

Audio S/N: 78dB (see text) 

Total harmonic distortion; 0.6% (see 
text) 

Overall audio performance: excellent 
Ease of operation: excellent 
Overall performance: excellent 


sured at the fixed audio output. It was 
also better than Pioneer’s spec at the 
speaker terminals—but we did not mea¬ 
sure the sound output from the speakers 
themselves. Audio S/N was 78dB and total 
harmonic distortion was 0.6 percent, bet¬ 
ter than its rated 1 percent, so audio was 
excellent too. 


Now for a bit of a surprise. We’ve been 
talking all along about how easy it is to set 
up and operate the SD-25A. The instruc¬ 
tion book isn’t printed yet. That is how 
easy it is to use. We did have the service 
manual for the previous model (SD-25), 
the Karaoke module, and the RGB pack. 
But we didn’t open any except the RGB 
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one (so we could make up a connector and 
read about the options we couldn’t try). 
That is easy to set up and use, and the 
remote is so convenient that the only rea¬ 
son to go near the set was to swap LV discs 
and wiggle the antenna terminals once in 
awhile. On SAP the tuner is a bit fussy, 
and the terminals on the tuner pack acted 
up once or twice. A wiggle of the tuner 
pack cured that. 

Conclusion. The SD-25A is in the top 
group of 25-inch sets (monitors, monitor/ 
receivers, and TVs) that we’ve had the 
pleasure to test. As with all video-derived 
pictures, we encourage you to see for 
yourself because tastes vary so widely. 
However, if you’ve liked our choices in the 
past you’ll like this set. On audio, versatil¬ 
ity, and ease of use the 25A is at or near the 
top. We’re only sorry that it was not avail¬ 
able for the 25-inch shootout in the June 
1985 issue of VIDEO. It would have 
changed the order in most categories. We 
recommend it highly. 

Hitachi VHS 
Hi-Fi VCR 

We often review 
VCRs that Hitachi 
makes for a number 
of other companies, 
but we haven’t re- 
viewed any of 
Hitachi’s own for 
some time. We’ve 
raved about the other-brand units, 
so it should be no surprise when we say 
that we like this one very much. But 
no machine is perfect and we have quibbles 
about this one too. Nothing we say, 
however, should distract you from this 
VCR’s delivery of excellent picture and 
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resort, an experimentai brainwave transfer procedure. 
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coma she’s to hot to handie. This iavishly produced Arthur 
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in the privacy of your own home — the 
complete original productions packaged by 
the movie studios, all at low, low discount 
prices. Plus, you can exchange these movies 
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ALEXANDRA-100% 

DEADLY LOVE 

DIXIE RAY: STAR -100% 

TABOO 

EVERY WOMAN’S FANTASY - 10 
FIRESTORM-100% 

DEBBIE DOES DALLAS - 100% 
FLESHDANCE- 100% 

GOLDEN GIRLS-100% 

BAD GIRLS -100% 

FANTASY -100% 

BARBARA BROADCAST - 100% 
HIGH SCHOOL MEMORIES 
HOT PURSUIT-100% 

BEHIND GREEN DOOR -100% 
CAFE FLESH-100% 
INSATIABLE 11-100% 
MANEATERS - 100% 


□ 21 CANDY STRIPERS-100% 

□ 22 DEEP THROAT-100% 

□ 23 RX FOR SEX-100% 
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□ 26 HUSTLER #1 -100% 

□ 27 IN LOVE-100% 
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□ 29 INSATIABLE I -100% 

□ 30 SCOUNDRELS-100% 

□ 31 IRRESISTIBLE -100% 

□ 32 OCTOBER SILK-100% 

□ 33 SEXCAPADES-100% 

□ 34 NAUGHTY GIRLS-100% 

□ 35 THATS OUTRAGEOUS -100% 

□ 36 DEVIL IN MISS JONES II -100% 

□ 37 SEX WORLD-100% 

□ 38 MIDNIGHT HEAT-100% 

□ 39 PRISONER OF PARADISE -100% 

□ 40 MISTY BEETHOVEN - 100% 

’S HIGHEST RATING! 


□ Please send the following movie(s) at $59.95 plus $2.50 
shipping/handling (CA residents add 6% tax). 
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sound. 

The VT-89A uses five video heads like 
most high-end VCRs Hitachi builds. One 
pair is dedicated to recording and playing at 
SP speed. A second pair is dedicated to LP 
and EP (SLP), but optimized for EP. The 
fifth head is for “noise free” special effects. 
There is still a little residual noise on 
special effects, but on normal playback this 
machine is among the most noise-free we 
have measured, and it is rated for a 
46dB signal-to-noise ratio at SP. 

In features it competes with the best, 
offering variable slow motion from 1/5 to 
1/30 normal speed, double-speed and re¬ 
verse playback, video and audio dub, and 
Hi-Fi audio. Of course it has all of the stan¬ 
dard features too. A few are handled some¬ 
what unusually. The most noticeable is the 
uncluttered display. All that shows is the 
scale for Hi-Fi display and time, although 
time will change to channel display for a few 
seconds when the channel is changed, or 
the display is recalled at the machine. All 
the other information needed to operate 
the VCR is displayed on the screen. This is 
both a blessing and handicap in disguise 
because you must have your TV or monitor 
on to check even the most basic things 
about the machine’s operation. 

In some ways that makes sense because 
you can use only a limited number of func¬ 
tions with the controls on the machine. The 
remote is an absolute necessity. You can’t 


even set the time or program the timer 
without it. Yet, with the remote and the TV 
on, this is a flexible machine with easy-to- 
read on-screen displays and prompts. With 
so many of the displays and controls off the 
recorder, the front panel is no longer a 
jungle of buttons with some so small that 
you need a pencil sharpener to get your 
fingers down to size. That is a benefit. 
However, to be so dependent on the 
screen and the remote is a detraction, es¬ 
pecially for the careless ones who don’t 
remember where they left the control. 

This is a Hi-Fi machine; so along with a 
sharp noise-free picture it has sound that is 
quieter and has a wider dynamic range than 
an LP record. (Now that some VCRs have 
Hi-Fi, sound is overshadowing picture, but 


we’ll soon see improvements in that de¬ 
partment. ) In short, this VCR rates attrac¬ 
tively on picture, sound, and ease of opera¬ 
tion. 

Description. The VT-89A weighs 23.1 
pounds—a little heavier than competing 
Matsushita-built machines—and its di¬ 
mensions, 4-7/16 inches high by 17-1/8 
wide by 14-3/4 deep, are a smidgen larger. 
It is all black except for the logo and a small 
gold medallion proclaiming its five video 
and two audio heads, plus the ubiquitous 
clock. Here its uncluttered front panel pays 
off. All its exposed controls are arranged in 
two rows below the cassette hatch and 
display. 

At far left is the Power switch, above the 
Timer switch. Stretching left in the top row 
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are Eject, tape-speed indicator, Record, 
Play, Stop, counter Reset, and counter 
Display, but the display appears on the 
screen, not the VCR. In the row below are 
the TVA^TR button, indicators for High 
Filter and Camera (Aux) input, plus more 
buttons for Audio Dub, Video Dub, Rewind 
(Search), Fast Forward (Search), Still/ 
Pause, counter Memory, and Index. With 
the Index button on, recorded index marks 
switch tapes run in fast forward or rewind 
into visual-search mode for 30 seconds, so 
you can see if you’ve reached the program 
you’re seeking. Index marks are put on the 
tape when you enter the recording mode 
from Stop, but not from Pause. Next to the 
cassette hatch is the display area with in¬ 
dicators for the audio level of both chan¬ 
nels, and a clock which can be changed 
momentarily to show the channel. Below 
the audio display are two sliders for the left 
and right channels; below the clock are 
buttons for the indicators on the level dis¬ 
play; and below them are the IRT (instant 
recording timer) and Time Remaining but¬ 
tons. The time-remaining indicator is on¬ 
screen. At far left is the rocker for cycling 
through the tuner scan sequence. 

What looks like a blank panel below the 
exposed controls is a door to a compart¬ 
ment with some less-used controls. In 
there is a mini jack for headphones, 
headphone volume control, recording- 
speed switch, thumbwheels for Tracking 
and Sharpness, Aux (camera)/Simulcast/ 
Tuner switch, Auto/Mix/Linear switch for 
audio output. High Filter On/Off, eight- 
hour button for T-160 tape, ALC (automat¬ 
ic level control) for audio recording level, 
display Dimmer; and Select/Normal, 
Search, Band, Fine Tuning Up/Down, and 
Skip for the tuner. At far left is the window 
for the remote-control sensor. The Auto/ 
Mix/Linear switch sets the machine to 
choose the Hi-Fi audio automatically if that 
signal is present, and the action of the 
other two is obvious. The tuner scan mem¬ 
ory can be set to memorize up to 80 chan¬ 
nels in the sequence in any order, but the 
display will indicate a chamel’s position in 
the sequence rather than its assigned chan¬ 
nel number. 

The rear of the machine is also relatively 
uncluttered. At the left of the machine is 
the power cord, and below it are jacks for a 
cable adapter jack (on which there are no 
details in the manual) and a stereo TV 
adapter jack. Closer to center in a double 
column are the RF inputs and outputs for 
VHF and UHF, and below them is a switch 
that switches the VHF input to accept 
cable signals. The cable-ready tuner will 
tune cable channels 2 to 13, A-4 to A-1, A 
to W, and W -I-1 to W 23. In a row farther 
right are the video output and input, stereo 
audio outputs and inputs, a mic jack, and a 
submini jack for a camera remote control. 

Though the remote control does more 
than most VCR remotes, it is not forbid¬ 
ding. Farthest forward on the remote (5/8 
by 2-3/8 by 7-1/8 inches) is the power but- 




























































































































































Videotests 


ton, and below it is the VTR/TV switch. 
Then follow buttons for record, play, stop, 
rewind (search), fast forward (search), 
pause/still. Reverse play, X2 speed play, 
slow, frame advance, slow speed (+) and 
(-), and tracking (+) and (-) buttons are set 
off from the others by a background of 
beige. Set off in a box below these are the 
program, clear, display, and timer buttons. 
In a larger box closer to the operator are a 
10-key pad, and up/down channel-scan but¬ 
tons. The keypad may be used for random- 
access tuning or to set the clock and timer. 


Afflbico video lens attachments 

dramatically increase ttie range of the 
videocamera lens...add that extra¬ 
special touch of creativity and pro¬ 
fessionalism to home video tapes. 
FISHEYE Y-03I0 Dramatically widens 
angle of view. Perfect in tight quarters. 
Gives fisheye effect. 

HEMISPHERIC V-0341 Ultra-Wide for 
wide-angle capability 3x greater 
than normal lens. 


depending on what mode you’re in. 

Operation. Turning on the VCR, 
selecting a channel from the scan se¬ 
quence, and putting the VCR into any of its 
operation modes from the front panel is 
easy, and it works just as you would expect 
from reading the labels on the controls. In 
the hidden compartment at the bottom of 
the front panel are controls for adjusting 
the headphone volume, selecting the re¬ 
cording speed, and adjusting the tracking 
and sharpness—all easy. It’s also easy to 
select input source from tuner, simul- 


TELEPHOTO Y-0342 Lightweight, 
compact, economical. Adds length 
to camera's zoom lens. 1.4x 
magnification, 

CLOSE-UP/WIDE VIEW V-0311 Two part 
attachment: Close-Up for tight shots, 
details - Wide View gives 166%% 
greater field of view than 
standard lens. 


cast, or aux, but the indicator on the 
front says camera instead of aux. Un¬ 
derstand that dual naming of the same func¬ 
tion and the choice becomes less confus¬ 
ing. The audio output selector becomes 
easy to understand as soon as you find out 
that when both Hi-Fi and linear audio are 
present, the VCR automatically chooses 
Hi-Fi. The mix position is useful if you 
audio-dub additional sound onto the linear 
track. Mbc lets you hear both the original 
sound and what you dubbed onto the linear 
track. The high filter next to it is useful to 
cut the hiss from the linear-track audio. 
The ALC switches on an automatic volume 
control in recording mode, so you don’t 
have to worry about adjusting it manually. 
The eight-hour button affects only how the 
time-remaining counter interprets the reel 
speeds, and the dimmer switch gives the 
choice of a less bright display. 

The VCR arrives set to receive channels 
2 through 13, and deleting an unused one is 
as easy as switching to that channel, put¬ 
ting the normal/select switch in select posi¬ 
tion, pressing the skip button, and switch¬ 
ing back to normal. To add a channel you 
must use the remote to select the channel 
number if it isn’t currently in the scan se¬ 
quence. Then you use bandswitch and 
search to find the channel you want.You can 
tune any channel position on the tuner to 
any station, but it seems less confusing to 
us to put it on the assigned channel num¬ 
ber. 

Setting the time, programming the tim¬ 
er, and using special effects other than 
search is not possible without the remote 
control. Using the special effects is just a 
matter of pushing those buttons, which are 
only on the remote. They include reverse 
play, X2 speed, slow, frame advance, and 
adjusting the slow speed or slow tracking. 
Unless you can remember the exact se¬ 
quence of responses needed, you must 
have the TV on to set the timer. 
First push the Program button. A menu 
will come up to let you choose what action 
you want to take, and you simply push the 
appropriate button on the keypad to make 
your choices. The menu or a flashing cur¬ 
sor always prompts you on what is next. If 
you abort an operation in the middle, the 
VCR reverts to its former information or 
ignores incomplete information. The Clear 
button in that group lets you clear the cho¬ 
sen timer memory, and the Timer button 
lets you set the VCiR for timer operation. 

All the operations are easy to perform, 
whether on the remote or on the VCR. 
However, the instruction manual is a bit 
sketchy, so you may have to resort to trial 
and error where it is ambiguous. You may 
ruin the recording you’re making—but you 
won’t hurt the machine by operating its 
remote control. That is a saving grace. Just 
don’t experiment with a tape that already 
has valuable material on it. You can’t hurt a 
tape with the protection tab removed. 

Performance. We’ve already hinted 
that the picture is excellent. Horizontal 
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Test Report: 

Hitachi VT-89A VHS Hi-Fi VCR 
DATA 

Date of test: April 1985 
Suggested retail price: $1395 
Weight: 23.1 pounds 
Dimensions: 4-7/16 x 17-1/8 x 14-3/4 
inches (h/w/d) 

Power requirements: 120VAC, 6OH7,, 
45W 

Tape format: VHS 

Tape speeds: SP, LP, EP (SLP) 

Play speed select: automatic 
Still frame: yes 

Frame advance: yes, on remote only 
Slow motion: 1/5X to 1/30X variable 
with adjustable tracking 

Speed play: yes, 2X 
Reverse play: yes 
Rapid search: see Cue & review 
Cue & review: 5X, SP; 9X; 15X, EP 
Visible FF and Rew: no 
Fast forward/rewind time: 4-3/4 
minutes for T-120 
Camera (remote) pause: yes 
Remote: IR wireless with buttons for 
Power, VTR/TV, Record, Play, Stop, Re¬ 
wind (Search), Fast Forward (Search), 
Pause/Still, Reverse play, Fast play, Slow 
play, Frame Advance, slow speed (+) 
and (-), slow Tracking (■+■), Pro¬ 
gram, Clear, Display, Timer, 10-digit key¬ 
pad for tuning and programming, and 
channel Up and Down 
Separate eject: yes 
Counter digits: 4 
Counter memory: yes 
Program start locator/index/cue: 
switchable index 
Audio dub: yes 
Video dub: yes 

Auto rewind: yes, with automatic power 
off except in timer and instant record 
modes 

Stereo: yes, on both linear and Hi-Fi 

Hi-Fi: yes 

Tuning method: voltage synthesized 

Channel selectors: programmable Up/ 
Down scan on VCR, keypad random ac¬ 
cess and scan on remote 
Preset method: search and Skip 
Cable readiness: 2 to 13, 14 to 83, A-1 
to A-4, A to 1, J to W, W +1 VO W + 23 
Channel lock: yes 
Timer: 8 programs, 1 year 
Auto channel-change: yes 
Battery backup for clock and mem¬ 
ory: 60 minutes 

Accessories: remote control and bat¬ 
teries, antenna cables and transformers, 
V-lock adjustment tool 

RESULTS & RATINGS 
Horizontal resolution: 240-250 lines 
SP as rated 

5/N video luminance: 39.8dB, SP, 
40.8dB, LP, 39.6dB, EP, unweighted; 
Sl.ldB, SP, 49.8dB, LP, 48.8dB. EP, 
weighted 

S/N, chroma AM: 43.1dB, SP; 40.9dB, 
LP’ 35 8dB EP 

S/N, chroma PM: 36.2dB, SP; 34.0dB, 
LP; 32.8dB, EP 

Audio frequency response: 20- 

2O,0OOHz, -f-0.3/-1.5. Hi-Fi (all speeds); 
63-12,OOOHz, -b/-3dB, SP; 80-8000Hz, 


-t-/-3dB. LP; 80-6300HZ, +/-3dB, EP 
Dynamic range, Hi-Fi; 82.6dB 
S/N, audio; 42dB, SP; 40dB, LP; 39dB, 
EP 

Audio distortion: 0.3%, Hi-Fi; 2.1%, 

Overall picture quality: excellent 
Audio quality: excellent 
Ease of operation: very good, except 
for the manual (see text) 

Overall performance: excellent (with a 
few minor irritations) 


resolution is 240 to 250 lines at SP speed 
and 230 to 240 at the lower speeds. Lumi¬ 
nance S/N at SP is 39.8dB unweighted, and 
Sl.ldB weighted. That is the best 
weighted S/N we’ve measured. Your eyes 
tell you to believe the higher figure. That 
just means that the noise the meter mea¬ 
sured was in some region that didn’t affect 
graininess. The S/N at other speeds was 
about 2dB less, and that is closer than on 
most VCRs. Chroma AM S/N (variation in 
color intensity due to noise) was 43. IdB at 
SP—typical of high-end VCRs. Chroma 
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Guaranteed 
Superior Products 
FREE GIFT 

Every order (single tape or double) will receive 
a full-length special gift tape from us entitled 
XXX CARTOONS at no additional charge! 


sr does not apply to tape pi 


t only. 


Two Movies for the Price of One—^73.88* 


• DEEP THROAT/DEVIL IN MS. JONES (classic) 

• BOY POURRI/SEA CADETS (male) 

• COLLEGE GIRLS/GIRLS IN BONDAGE (female) 
• ROUGH CUT/BOYS IN THE SAND (male) 


“FREE" TAPE EXCHANGE PROGRAM-WRITE EOR DETAILS 


$38.88 

(3 for $109.00) 

• Big Ones (F) 

• Black Heat (B) 

• China DeSade (I) 

• Getting Off (I) 

• Tongue (I) 

• Make It Hurt (I) 


$48.88 

(3 for $139.00) 

• Black Female Pany(F) 

• Coffee & Cream (I) 

• Debbie I 

• Behind Green Door (I) 

• Misty Beethoven 

• Pamela Mann 


» Biker Slave Girls (I) • Taboo I or II 


$54.88 

(3 for $154.00) 

• The Idol 

• The Champ 

• Oral Support (F) 

• Throat (12) Yrs. 

• Talk Dirty III 

• Chocolate Cherries 
» Woman In Pink 


(F) FEMALE (M) MALE (B) BLACK (I) INTEGRATED 


f. residents add 6% sales tax. MasterCard/ 
tif-addressed stamped envelope for FREE 
d handling ($5,00 redeemable on next 


■ Phone Orders (805) 922-4546- 
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REWINDER 
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LOWEST 

PRICES 

ON VIDEO 
RECORDERS 
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SONY 

GoldStar 

SHARR 

CALL FOR PRICES. 


©KINYO. 

HEAD CLEANER 

WET SYSTEM 
VHS or BETA 

VIDEO 

CONTROL 

CENTER 

VIDEO 

CONTROL 

CENTER 

SONY 

TAPE 

CALL 

*24®®"” 

p-' ,|Oun 

CONTROL SWITCHED 

$3095 

TWO TV OUTPUTS 

LOWEST 
U-- 1 PRICES 

iSiTDK 

maxell 

GINGA 

REWINDER 

WITH FAST FORWARD 

VID-LID 

SMOKED HARD PLASTIC 

DUST COVER 

* 12 ®® 

4-WAY 

AMPLIFIER 

DELUXE VINYL 

VCR 

DUST 

COVERS 

$495 

S 3995 

® ^1 ® |CpD] 

ONE YEAR WARRANTY 

ON ALL PRODUCTS! 


i Video Factory 

^ DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


SAME DAY SHIPPING! 


1 - 800 - 336-6843 

(N.Y. STATE 716-874-0390) 


LASER LASER 






9 

itf 

BarryGIbb 


SHAKATAK 

FOUR SEASONS 

MILT JACKSON 

dieilBl 

dioilal 

dieitol 

dieilBl 

dicHoi 

SOUND 

SOUND 

SOUND 

SOUND 

SOUND 

Import 

Import 

Import 

Import 

Import 



CLD-900-OrDiiDioivieeR 

We also carry the \ future of sound and vli 

LD-660, PR-8210, ^ 


LASER 



CED/LASER DISCPLAYER TRADE-IN 


MUSIC 


fTl PIONEER 
^- 


lARTISTS* laserdisc 

OPERA reg. 49.95 now 44.95 Die Fledermaus / C 


e PIONEER 
ARTISTS* 


reg, 24.95 now 22.45 each ABC Mantrap / Air Supply/ Alli 
/ Bob Marley / Carole King / Hall & Oates / David Bowie / Diana Ross / 
Summer / Duran Duran / Eurhythmies / Jefferson Starship / Little Rive 
McCartney & Wings / Phil Collins / Police Synchronicity / Queen / Roxy 


BalloinMasCi 

tss foirX Bant 
Band / I 


• 8 DISCS ONLY$8.00 ■ 

(regular $10.99) with purchase of any two 12"discs from this page 

Sowie / Duran Duran / Iron Maiden / J. Geils Band / Kajagoogoo / Kim Carnes / Minor Detail / M 

s/TheMotels/NakedEyes/PhilCollins/RubberRodeo/Sheena Easton/Stray Cats/Thomas 

HURRY! Sale prices valid through Aug. 15, 1985, only. 


617-890-5384 (mall order] 

617-890-9262 (retail) 
■BStant 800-VHS-BETA (MA) 

reolav soo-vhs-disc (us) 

_ ^ 800-THE-INST (Canada) 


Shipping Charge: UPS $3.00 first 10-7 M-F ^ 

479 Winter Street, Waltham, MA 


1-800-VHS-DISC 


Videotests 

PM S/N (variations in color hue due to 
noise) was 36.2dB at SP and somewhat 
lower at the lower speeds. The Hitachi 
provides one of the best pictures we’ve 
seen on a half-inch consumer VCR. 

On audio, the results were no less out¬ 
standing. Hi-Fi frequency response was 20 
Hertz to 20,000 Hertz within -t-0.3dB, 
-l.SdB (worst case) at all three speeds. 
Distortion on Hi-Fi was 0.3 percent, and 
dynamic range over 82dB. On the linear 
tracks frequency response at SP was 63 to 
12,000 Hertz within 3dB, with harmonic 
distortion of 2.1 percent and a S/N of 
42.5dB. Details about audio performance 
on the linear tracks at lower speeds are in 
the test box (above). Audio performance 
was also among the best we’ve measured. 

We commented on ease of operation 
earlier, but we do want to give a tip on how 
to get around the sketchy manual. This 
machine is similar to the RCA VKT700. A 
peek in that manual may clear up many 
questions. Our frustration at needing both 
the remote and TV for the simplest pro¬ 
cedures is the price for an uncluttered front 
panel. The thing we miss most on that 
panel is a counter. 

Conclusion. Because of its outstand¬ 
ing picture performance, we recommend 
this machine as one of the top few VHS 
machines available. Its audio puts it in that 
category—but its instruction manual could 
use help. If you’ve used VCRs before you 
may ignore the manual, but if you’re a first¬ 
time buyer get help in setting up the scan 
sequence from someone who is confident. 
The high quality of the audio and video 
more than make up for the nuisance caused 
by the manual. We recommend Hitachi’s 
VT-89A highly. 


SampoVHS VCR 



Korea and Taiwan 
have been man¬ 
ufacturing VCRs 
for years but their 
VHS and Beta 
licenses have lim¬ 
ited the conditions 
under which they 
could export their goods. Those license 
agreements have changed and both coun¬ 
tries now export VCRs to the U.S. 
There has been a lot of speculation about 
what those imports will do to VCR prices; 
so far prices seem to be holding. We asked 
a number of these new exporters for sam¬ 
ples of their VCRs to test and the first to 
arrive is Sampo’s VR-9500 ($419.95). The 
company also plans to bring out a step-up 
model and a play-only model quite soon. 
All Sampo’s videocassette machines are 
VHS. 

The front-loading VR-9500 offers a mod¬ 
est array of features. The most unusual is a 
button on both the VCR and the remote 
labeled Noise Cancel, effective only while 































































in the Still mode during playback. It jogs 
the tape slightly to find a spot with the least 
noise. It also offers search using the fast- 
forward and rewind controls which we clas¬ 
sify as cue and review. A Quick Record 
feature lets you record up to four hours in 
half-hour increments at the touch of one 
button—assuming a tape is in the VCR and 
you’ve picked the channel, of course. 
Among other features considered desir¬ 
able is a cable-ready tuner that receives 
channels A through W. 

There are a few unusual things too. Hav¬ 
ing a l-event/14-day timer is not unusual 
among budget machines, but being able to 


switch channels while the VCR is recording 
is rare these days (though we haven’t re¬ 
viewed too many recorders with modest 
timers). The other noticeable difference is 
the VCR/TV selector. It is a locking-tj^e 
manual button. If you turn off the machine 
while in the VCR mode, it will be in the 
VCR mode when you turn it back on. On 
most machines we see, the lock is 
electronic and releases automatically when 
the machine is turned off. A lot less notice¬ 
able unless you have frequent power out¬ 
ages is the lack of battery backup for the 
clock and timer memory. We haven’t 
talked about that feature much because it 


is available on most VCRs we review. But a 
reader pointed out that he was dis¬ 
appointed when he purchased a budget 
machine that didn’t have one. So presence 
of battery backup will be included in the box 
from now on. However, as a rule of thumb: 
inexpensive VCRs do not usually have 
battery backup. 

Description. If you don’t spot the 
Sampo logo, the 9500 looks like a basic 
conservative Japanese VCR. It is a matte- 
silverish machine with black accents and 
trim. It weighs in at 19.2 pounds and is 4.4 
inches high by 16.5 wide by 14.3 deep. The 
main part of the front panel is slightly in¬ 
dented and the only controls on the frame 
are the Eject button and the one for Power 
just below it. Near the bottom is a minia¬ 
ture phone jack for the wired remote con¬ 
trol. 

As on almost every front-loading table 
model, the cassette hatch is at the top left 
of the front panel with the tape-transport 
controls at the lower left. In the space 
between are the legends and indicators for 
the functions as well as the recording 
Speed selector and VCR/TV switch. The 
transport controls from left to right are: 
Record, Rewind (Search), Play, Fast For¬ 
ward (Search), Stop, Pause/Still, and 
Noise Cancel. Next to them are the coun¬ 
ter Memory, Reset, and Clock counter 
switch for the four digits of the display 
which serve for both functions. 


MFJ-1445 DELUXE COLOR 
PROCESSOR/ENHANCER/ 
STABIUZER 

MFJ'sultimate "magic 
box' for the serious 5^49^® 
vidoophilB. AWESOME 
is the only word to describe the 
model of our Color Processor/Enhancer 
Stabilizer. 

First, it's a full featured color process- 
sor with Color Tint, Color Intensity and 
Color Brightness control that let you 
“paint" video images to your exacting 
taste. 

Second, it’s a state-of-the-art enhancer/ 
stabilizer with Automatic Stabilizer control 
SpHt-Scroen Enhancer (light and normal 
modes) and Noise Cancel control. 

Third, it's an incredible Stereo Synthesizer 
creating convincing stereo effect from any 
mono source. It also features unique audio 
noise reduction. 

Fourth, it has Electronic Video/Steroo 
Switching—select from four inputs. /\nd it’s 
a Cross Channel Fader, letting you fade 
from any one output to any other. Fade 
Duration controls the length of fade. 

Last but not least, it’s a four-way Video/ 
Stereo Distribution Amplifier that gives you 
four outputs for making four recordings 
simultaneously. It also features MFJ’s 
unique Stereo/Video Mute, to darken 
screen and stop audio "rasping" at tape 
end or between channels. Has RF Modu¬ 
lator for TV viewing. 

Black cabinet with brushed aluminum 
front panel. 110 VAC or 12 VDC for portable 
use. All these features for only $349.95. 


MFJ-1450 COLOR PROCESSOR/ENHANCER/STABIUZER 


_- Our amazing Color Processor/E 

correct color tint and intensity for true-to-life video color and correct color 
brightness to improve too dark or light picture scenes. MFJ magic combines 
this unique color processing capability with Automatic Stabilizer, Split- 
Screen Enhancer(light and normal modes). Noise Cancel and RF Modulator 
features. Now you can control color, contrast and sharpness not only on play¬ 
back—but directly on video tape as you record! Additonal features include: 
Dual Inputs, a Bypass Switch and a Split-Screen Enhance Control to allow 
direct comparison of enhanced to unenhanced picture simultaneously. Black 
cabinet with brushed aluminum front panel. Measures 12x2x6 inches. 
Operates on 110 VAC or 12 VDC for portable use. Great features for $219.95! 


Order TOLL FREE 80M47- BIIVI guarantee(less shipping) 

1800. Call (601)323-5869in flllBil andaoneyearuncondition- 
Miss. and outside continen- ■Wllv al warranty. Use VISA, 
tal USA. Telex 53-4590 MFJ MFJ Enterprises MasterCard or mail check 
STKV. Order frorn MFJ and 921 Louisville Rd. or money order. Add $4 
get a 30 day money back Starkville, MS39759 each shipping/handling. 


MFJ-1452 ADVANCED 
VIDEO PROCESSOR 
The newest "magic box gives you profes¬ 
sional features at a layman’s price. 

Our state-of-the-art Advanced Video Pro¬ 
cessor lets you transfer all home movies, 
slides and prints to videotape. Transfer 
negative films to video 
by using our exclu- 
Luminance(bright- 
ind Chrominance(color) Invert 
VCR Reverse Switch lets each 
the other with the push of 
a button. Great for videophiles with both 
Beta and VHSVCRs. Professional contrast 
control is yours with independent White/ 
Stretch and Black Pedestal Controls. Built- 
in Luminancs Level Meter measures up to 
200% luminance for aaurate brightness 
level setting. Additonal features include a 
Video/AudIo Distribution Amplifier that 
gives you three outputs for making three 
copies simultaneously. Dual Inputs, a 
Bypass Switch and a separate RF Modulator 
for TV viewing. MFJ combines all of these 
professional video processing features with 
a Full Featured Color Processor, Split- 
Screen Enhancer, Noise Cancel Control and 
an Automatic Stabilizer to give you video 
processing capabilities that you’ve been 
waiting for, at a price you can afford! 
Black cabinet with a brushed aluminum 
front panel, uses 110 VAC or 12 VDC for 
portable use.'The MFJ-1452 Advanced 
Video Processor measures 14x2x8 inches 
and will match any room decor. All of these 
great features are yours for only $299.96! 

All MFJ video products are made in USA. 



















Videotests ______ 

The right side of the front panel is also 
divided into thirds vertically. In the top 
third is a display with four characters for 
clock and timer plus legends for AM, PM, 
Start, End, the days of the week. Timer, 
Quick Record, Memory, 2nd Week, and 
five small unused digits. To the right of the 
display are the Timer and Quick Record 
buttons. In the middle third are the 12 
channel-selector buttons with windows for 
channel legends above them. The bottom 
third bears just the logo and a few words— 
but it is also a door for a hidden compart¬ 


ment. In there is the tracking control and a 
row of buttons. They let you set the clock, 
and start and end times for the single-event 
timer. The day and hour buttons let you 
step through those sequences in the for¬ 
ward direction only, but two buttons are 
provided for minutes so you can change 
those in either direction. 

The bottom and left side are bare, but on 
the right side is the slide that holds the 
numbers for the tuner display. As with all 
such systems that we remember, a sheet 
of channel numbers is provided. On the 


right side of the top panel near the front is 
the tuning compartment. In there are in¬ 
dividual tuning controls for each of the 12 
presets. The thumbwheels for those pre¬ 
sets are standard but the bandswitch is 
curved. That unusual switch has a lever 
that slides in a 90-degree arc. The tuner 
selects Low VHP when the slide points to 
the left, UHF when the slide points toward 
the back, and High VHP and cable channels 
when the slide points on the diagonal be¬ 
tween those two extremes. Cable chan¬ 
nels A through I are on the low end of that 
band, 7 through 13 in the middle, and cable 
channels] through W at the top. In addition 
to the switch and thumbwheel each preset 
has a tiny indicator. A small yellow shaft 
with a pointer on its end rotates to tell you 
approximately where in the band you are. 
The other control in the compartment is an 
AFT switch which must be set manually. 

Most of the back panel is covered by 
airholes. In the bottom left comer is the 
AC cord, but as with many VCRs there is 
no accessory outlet. In the top left comer 
are jacks for the video and audio output 
with jacks for the corresponding inputs. 
The VR-9500 has mono audio circuitry. A 
little way from the right side is an indenta¬ 
tion with RF inputs and outputs for VHP 
and UHF. The VHF ones are F-type con¬ 
nectors and those for UHF are for twin lead 
with convenient knurled knobs on the 
screws. Almost centered and near the top 
edge is a sub-mini jack for a camera pause 
lead. 

The remote control is 1-1/4 inches wide 
by 1/2-inch high by 5-1/16 inches deep and 
connects to the VCR with a 16-foot cord. 
On it are buttons to control Record, Re¬ 
wind (Search), Fast Forward (Search), 
Play, Pause/Still, Noise Cancel, and Stop. 

Operation. Because the 9500 is such a 
basic machine, operation is straightfor¬ 
ward. When you turn the machine on and 
insert a cassette into the front-loading slot, 
the VCR’s loading mechanism triggers and 
pulls the cassette the remainder of the way 
in. Then control of its function is trans¬ 
ferred to the buttons below the hatch. For 
playback you must switch it to the VCR 
mode if the locking button switch isn’t 
already there. In play mode the Fast For¬ 
ward and Rewind buttons control forward 
and reverse Search and you may watch a 
still frame by pushing the Pause/Still but¬ 
ton. Sometimes, especially at the higher 
speeds, noise bars disturb the still picture. 
Then pressing the Noise Cancel button 
seems to jog the tape slightly to minimize 
the noise. It works better on tapes re¬ 
corded at the lower speeds. The Speed 
switch affects only recording, and play- 
speed selection is automatic. There is no 
provision for audio or video dubbing. 

Three buttons under the right edge of 
the cassette hatch control functions of the 
display just to the right of the cassette 
hatch; counter Reset and Memory, and the 
Counter/Time switch. The switch changes 
the four digits of the display from clock 























mode to timer mode and back again. The 
display does not automatically revert to 
clock mode when the VCR is turned off. To 
the far right of the display are the Quick 
Record and Timer record buttons. The 
Timer button engages the single-event 
programmed timer and is the push On/push 
Off type. Since the Timer button will set 
the timer (indicator flashing) even if there 
is no tape or no program entered, you must 
observe the display carefully when you 
choose that mode. The cassette indicator 
should be lit and the start and end times are 
briefly displayed. 

The Quick Record button starts the 
machine in recording mode for fixed 
periods up to four hours in half-hour in¬ 
crements. Again you must look to see that 
a tape is in the machine. You’ll also find that 
the display won’t indicate a duration with¬ 
out a cassette. These functions—while a 
little unusual—are easy to become accus- 
tomed to. The channel-selector buttons 


function just as you would expect, but you 
must be careful not to brush them 
accidentally. You can change the selected 
channel during recording or even when the 
recorder is off. This could cause you to 
record the wrong channel by mistake. We 
wish the buttons were better protected. 
The clock and timer setting in the compart¬ 
ment below require no instruction, just in¬ 
tuition. 

Hooking up the VCR is as easy as reset¬ 
ting the tuner presets. If this is your first 
VCR, you won’t even find the curved band- 
switch unusual. Remember to turn on the 
AFT (automatic fine tuning) manually, be¬ 
cause unlike similar functions on most 
other machines, it is not automatically 
switched when you replace the tuning- 
compartment cover. 

Performance. The first thing you 
notice when you use the VR-9500 is that 
the picture is somewhat grainy. Measure- 
ment of the video S/N showed that it was 


39.1dB unweighed, and 47.8 weighted. It 
is rated at 42dB. Further investigation 
showed that most of the noise is in the 
region above 3MHz. If you have a standard 
TV (without a comb filter) you won’t see 
the grain—you’ll have a great picture. But 
a top-of-the-line set would show a pretty 
grainy picture. Horizontal resolution is the 
standard 240 lines. Chroma AM S/N, a 
measure of amplitude variation in the color 
signal due to noise, was 37.4dB, weighted. 
This performance is poor compared to the 
best VCRs. Chroma AM noise is visible as 
small variation in color intensity. Chroma 
PM S/N measured out at 34.7dB, weighted 
(again,' low performance that appears as 
slight variations in color, hue, or tint). 

Audio performance exceeds specifica¬ 
tions. The VR-9500 is rated to have a fre¬ 
quency response of 100 to 10,000 Hertz at 
SP (no other details given). We measured 
its SP response at 80 to 12,000 Hertz with- 
in 3dB. At LP it was 80 to 6300 Hertz, and 


ACCESSORIZE YOUR VIDEO SYSTEM . . . 


At Last-CXir FREE CatalogJsJHereFCal^^C^ 


Ambico Inc. 

Telecine Converter 

Reg $4995 ^43^*^ 

Converts movies or slides onto video tape. 
Works with any film size and any video 
camera. 

Red Line 6 B- 6 AH 

Batteiy Pack 

Reg $5995 Special S 4995 
Power your VCR/Camera for up to 5 
hours. Short circuit proteaion. Universal 
adapter. Charger included. Comfortable 
hip pack design. 




VCR/Camera BagsC^S, 

Made of Cordura® Models for all oooular \/r“P't ■ 


Made of Cordura® Models for all populao/CR's i®.. b 

579.95 CompleteT^^r I 

Matching Bag for Panasonic 8500 #2306 - Reg. $79 95 Set ^ 99^^ I 


Ambico 

ISO Watt AC Light 

#V0155 Reg $B995*49’5 

Vidicraft's 

. oftheLlne“ 

Detaller Ill-most advanced 
enhancer on the market. 


Vidicraft's 

Detaller II 

Lastyrs mode; Reg .99*116 


Top 

Detallc 

enhancer on the market. ’ -*^| 

£[0£Amp^hroma level control Reg $238 95 Choice $19900 
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CALL TOLL FREE ORDERS ONLY 

1-800-221-1926 

1 160 Broadway New York N.Y. 10038 1 

RCA w/Rebate 

VKT375 $296.95 
VKT400 ,399.95 
VKT385 .359.95 
VKT650 749.95 
VLT450 439.95 
VLT600 579.95 
VLP800 619.95 
VKP900 . 699.95 
VKP950 899.95 
CC 017 679.95 

CKC019 . 474.95 
CLC020 654.95 
CKC021 719.95 
CC030 749.95 

CKC031 . 874.95 
FKC 2022 724.95 
FKC 2023 .724.95 

PANASONIC 

PV 5800 . 489.95 
PV 6600. CALL 
PV 8500 699.95 

PV 8600 . 799.95 

HI FI 9600 899.95 
PK 558 499.95 

PK 958. 679.95 

PK 450 . 479.95 
PK 975. 789.95 

PV 1225 . .259.95 
PV 1231-R 324.95 
PV 1331-R 409.95 
PV 1430 499.95 

PV 1530 . 479.95 
PV 1535. CALL 
PV 1630 . 524.95 
PV 1730 . 684.95 
NEW CAMCORDER 
INSTOCK. CALL 

HITACHI 

VT 88 A 499.95 
VT 8 P 699.95 

VT34A. 349.95 
VT89A, 739.95 

OLYMPUS 

VC 105 . 619.95 

VC 106 INSTOCK 

VR 208 169.95 

VX 304 CALL 

CANON 

VR 30 627.95 

VT30 277.95 

VT40 . 337.95 

VC 30 . 877.95 

VC 200 . 659.95 

COMPUTERS 

1702 Mon. 179.95 
IBM PC LOW 

IN STOCK PRICES 

NEC 

CT1901 A 479.95 
CT 2505. 709.95 

VC20N 324.95 
VC40N 399.95 
833 EU 529.95 
895 EU 749.95 
VC70N. 639.95 

PANASONIC 

ANSWER 

PHONES 

KXT-2425 .164,95 

CANON COPIER 

PC-10 . 489.95 
PC-20 . 649.95 
PC-25 839.95 

SONY 

SL2700 899.95 

CDG5.843.95 

SLHF 300 479.95 

ALL SONY 
BETA HI-FI 

IN STOCK 

AUTO FOCUS 
SONY BETAMOVIE 
869.95 

NEW 550K.999.95 

JVC 

JVC VHS 

MOVIE . . ,1029.95 
HRD 130 . 359.95 
HRD 220 . CALL 
HRD 220 . 414.95 
HRD 225 459.95 

HRD 235 CALL 

HRD 725 719.95 

HRS 100 . 639.95 

GXN7U.. 599,95 
GXN70U . 659.95 
GXN80U , 849.95 
GXN4U 469.95 

KODAVISION 

2200. 979,95 

2400. 1149.95 

Cradle.99.95 

CALL FOR 
SONY TV’S 

25XBR IN STOCK 

PENTAX 

R 1000A CALL 

V 1000A USLAST 

CASIO ORGANS 

CT6000 534.95 

' TAPES 

T-120.3.99 

T-120HG , 4.49 

CALL US FOR THE FULL LINE OF NATIONAL, SONY, JVC, PAL/SECAM SYSTEMS (212) 608-2308 jj.j j^g jg^^igg I 

Master Card & Visa Accepted pm-ntc I 

All Items subject to availability and price changes. US warranty may be additional. Mail and phone orders C.0.0. Master Charge. VISA. uouiui. ■ 

S&H extra. Everything Factory Fresh 10 Day Money Back Guarantee. Not responsible tor typographical errors. S&H non refundable. | 
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ELECTRONICS 
WHOLESALERS 
NOW OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
(MAIL ORDER ONLY) 


WE GUARANTEE TO MEET OR BEAT 
ANY LEGITIMATE DEUVERED PRICE 
YOU CAN FIND 



■ PANASONIC ■ NEC ■ QUASAR 

■ RCA ■ FISHER ■ GE 

■ JVC ■ SONY ■ SANYO 

■ HITACHI ■ TOSHIBA ■ ZENITH 

■ SHARP ■ MAGNAVOX 



CALL FOR LOWEST PRICES 
ON ALL MAJOR BRANDS 


WE ALSO CARRY 
A FULL LINE OF 

• VIDEO ACCESSORIES 

• WALKMANS 

• MICROWAVE OVENS 

• STEREO EQUIPMENT 


/®\[ni[f(Q)| orfDo 


37 W17 St., New York, NY 10011 
212-807-7680 

For out of state 1-800-227-1294 
DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


Two camera special effects 
only $699! From SciTech. 



WE'VE SLASHED 



MAGNAVOX • PANASONIC PROFESSIONAL • RCA • JVC 
_SQNY » PANASONIC « SANYO « TEKNIKA » HITACHI 


Midwest Video has the best prices and the fastest 
delivery. . . Call toll-free for your low price! 


1-800-527-5274 


IN MISSOURI (314) 423-8300 

Your order will be shipped UPS from St, Louis usually the same day. 
So why pay high shipping charges from the East or West coast? 


MIDWEST VIDEO SUPPLY! 


40. 63146 • In Missouri (314) 423-8300 
Dealer and Volume Inquiries Invited 
Hours: Mon-Fri 9 am-5 pm 





































Videotests* 


Test Report: Sompo VR-9500 VHS VCR 

DATA 

Remote: wired, 16-foot cable, with Record. ; 
Rewind (Search), Fast Forward (Search), 

Play, Pause/Still, Noise Cancel, Stop 

! Accessories: remote control, antenna 
cables and transformers 


Separate eject: yes 

RESULTS & RATINGS 

Suggested retail price: $419.95 

Counter digits: 4 

Horizontal resolution: 240-b lines 


Counter memory: yes 

S/N, video luminance: 42dB, rated; 

Dimensions: 4.4 x 16.5 x 14.3 inches(h/w/6), 

Program start locator/index/cue: no 

39.2dB, unweighted, 47.8dB, weighted. 

Power requirements: 12()VAC. 60Hz, 

Audio dub: no 

measured 

40W 

Video dub: no 

S/N, chroma AM: 36.8dB; 37.4dB, 

Tope format: VHS 

Auto rewind: yes 

weighted 

Tape speeds: SP, LP, EP (SLP) 

Stereo: no 

S/N, chroma PM: 34.4dB; 34.7dB, 

Play speed select: automatic 

Hi-Fi: no 

weighted 

Number of heads: 2 

Tuning method: varactor preset 

Audio frequency response: 100- 

Still frame: yes 

Channel selectors: 12 pushbuttons 

8000Hz, SP, rated; 80-12, OOOHz, -3dB. SP. 

Frame advance: no 

Preset method: curved slide switch and 

80-6300HZ, -3dB, LP, 80-4000Hz, -3dB, 

Slow motion: no 

thumbwheel plus indicator 

EP, measured 

Speed play: no 

Cable readiness: 2-6, A-I, 7-13, J-W, 14- 

S/N, audio: 40dB, SP, rated: 40dB, SP, 

Rapid search: see Cue & review 

83 

38dB, LP and EP, measured 

Cue & review: 3X, SP; .5X, LP; 9X, EP 

AFT: switchable 

Audio distortion: 3. l?r, measured 

Visible FF and Rew: no 

Channel lock: no 

Overall picture quality: fair (see text) 

Fast forward/rewind time: 4-1/2 

Timer: 14 days, 1 event 

Audio quality: average 

minutes for T-120 

Auto channel-change: no 

Ease of operation: average 

Remote pause: yes 

Battery backup for clock-timer: no 

Overall performance; averagc.dair 


CAMmU WAREHOUSE 


WHOLESALE TO THE PUBLIC • FRIENDLY & COURTEOUS SI 

IN NY, ALASKA, & HAWAII OR FOR INFORMATION CALL NEV 



AMBICO 

VHS 

for aH portable 

SURROUND 

TAPE 

Transfws mevwi 
ts video 

All lit one unit, 
very portebte 

M-360 Dolby 
decoder for movie 
theater effect 

saves wear on 
machine 

Miy fci-U 

only 

I onlv yiPI 

only mTITJ 

1 only 

PANASONIC 

PK558 $499 

VLT450 $429 

GXN70 $699 

HITACHI 

PV1231 $339 

PK975 $749 

CKCOig $499 

SANYO 

VT8P $749 

PV1S30 $469 

WV3040 $459 

CKC020 $599 

72M $^^^ 

VT89 $849 

^8110 $M9 

AG2400 $649 

MVe420 $699 

JVC 

^^^BETA^MOpE^ 

MAGNAVOX 

VR8408 $329 

PV1730 $689 
PV5800 $479 
PV8500 $719 
PV9600 $869 
PK958 $679 
PK450 $479 

VKP900 CALL 
VKP950 $899 

VKT275 $329 
VKT550 $549 
VICT650 $789 

HRD150 $399 
HRD225 $519 
HRD725 $779 

GXN7 $599 

NEC 

VC20 $299 
VC40 $399 
VC70 Bita $629 
VC895 VHS $799 

VR6425 $459 
VR8445 $659 
VR8486 $799 
VRe465 $699 



ORDERS ONLY- 1-800-232-1818 

INFO & CUSTOMER SERVICE- 1-718-438-3007 



TO THE LOWEST PRICES 


ET YOUR SUMMER ROLUNG WITH CAR 
MDAR DETECTORS. CB't. CARRY ALONG 
lEOS AND OTHER HOME ELECTRONICS. 













































NO FRANCHISE FEE 

(VIDEO SOFTWARE BUSINESS) 

Avoid costly mistakes and unnecessary/fees. Our experts 
will show you how to successfully open your own VIDEO 
BusinessI Telephone Mr. Adams, toll-free (800) 25M638 
In TN. coll (800) 342-5014. 

(Source Video is an authiorizc-'U 
distributor for all Major Studios -- 
Pre-Recorded Tapes & Discs- 

Blonk Tapes -Accessories) distribution co., inc. 

141 BELLE FOREST CIRCLE 
NASHVILLE, TN. 37221 


For additional inform, 
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CLUB 


YOUR ONE STOP VIDEO STORE 

EXCHANGE AMONG ANY OF OUR 
ADULT OR GENERAL TITLES 


AS OFTEN AS YOU WISH. 

EXCHANGE ANY TAPE PURCHASED $ 41 % Aft 
FOR AS LOW AS .. . O.wU 

• (plus $3.00 Shipping & Han 

THE LARGEST SELECTION OF X-RATED VIDEO MOVIES IN THE WORLD. 

KEEP THE FILMSASLONG AS YOUWISH 
_ NO TIME LIMITS _NO MEMBERSHIP FEES 



O. Box or Warehouse. Come 


DEEP THROAT 
DEVIL IN 

DEBBIE DOES DALLAS 
PLEASURE HUNT 
CANDY STRIPERS 
TOO MUCH TOO SOON 
BEHIND THE GREEN DOOR 
BLONDE GODDESS 
ON GOLDEN BLONDE 
SEX ON THE SET 
THE LAST TABOO 
SEX WORLD 
DEBBIE DOES DALLAS II 
HIGH SCHOOL MEMORIES 
TABOO 
INSATIABLE II 
NEVER SO DEEP 
SEX BOAT 
HOT STUFF 

HOUSE OF STRANGE DESIRES 


THIS MONTH’S 

ISPECIALI 

ONLy®39»®; 


! INSIDE LITTLE 
ORAL ANNIE 
V INSIDE SEKA 
1 ROOMMATES 
THE SPERMINATOR 
r MISTY BEETHOVEN 


EDDIE MURPHY DELIRIOUS 
JANE FONDA PRIMETIME 
TERMS OF ENDEARMENT 
SHOGUN ASSASSIN 
TRADING PLACES 
DRAGONSLAYER 
CHARLOTTES WEBB 
RISKY BUSINESS 
HIGH ROAD TO CHINA 

THE HOBBIT 
FLASHDANCE 
COOL HAND LUKE 
AMERICAN GIGOLO 
REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE 
OFFICER & A GENTLEMAN 
NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 
48 HOURS 


ALL OTHER TITLES ONLY $54,95 (p us S3 00 Sh pnmg & H.ndi,, 

Tou°MK 1-800-421-8124 

' rKtt fin Illinois (3721 766 201 1 7 Days a Week . 

'Offer Void after Midnight. June 31.1985 
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201 N. CHURCH ROAD 
BENSENVILLE, IL 60106 
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^lease ship the titles / have checked above. 

Z, BETA _ 

□ Money Order Q Check I 

— Exp. Date_ 


DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME 



Videotests ________ 

at EP it was 80 to 4000 Hertz within 3dB. 
Audio is mono and uses the linear track at 
the top edge of the tape. Audio S/N is rated 
as 40dB at SP, the same as we measured, 
and 38dB at LP and EP. Harmonic distor¬ 
tion was 3.1 percent. Since we have dis¬ 
cussed in detail how the machine operates, 
we won’t repeat ourselves. We rate it as 
average to fair among all machines or aver¬ 
age to good among budget machines. 

Conclusion. Sampo’s VR-9500 is aver¬ 
age on audio, average on ease of operation, 
and fair on video performance. If you’re 
using a standard TV its video will seem 
much better and you might even describe it 
as good. Its $420 suggested retail price is 
all we have to go on, but we expect it will be 
discounted, so expect to pay about the 
same as for basic no-frills VCRs. It is com¬ 
petitive with VCRs in its price range. 


Howkeye Cordless 
Video/Audio 
Tronsmifter 



3n Reader Service Card. 


Imagine how con¬ 
venient it would be 
if you didn’t have to 
connect your 
camera to your 
VCR, or your VCR 
to your TV, with 
wires. Imagine a 
device that broadcasts the visual and aural 
signals to your TV over the airwaves. That 
device is the Hawkeye VTR-80 Cordless 
Video/Audio Transmitter, and it sends the 
signals you put in to Channel 14 on any TV 
within 200 feet. That’s wonderful—but 
there is one problem; if your neighbor’s TV 
antenna is within 200 feet, he may enjoy 
your signal too. Thus Hawkeye is a little 
like video-CB because you cannot control 
who receives its signals except via 
distance—but it does free you of wires. 

The VTR-80 is manufactured by Hawk- 
eye Industries and distributed by VDO- 
PAK, both of Miami, Florida. Its radiated 
power is low enough so that it does not 
require a license, but you must stop using it 
if it causes interference to other TV own¬ 
er if it causes harmful interference to 
FCC-licensed transmitter stations. It falls 
within a category of devices exempted 
from the licensing requirement but it must 
be operated within FCC reflations. The 
best way to guard a freedom is not to abuse 

Getting a TV signal from place to place 
without wires can be a great advantage 
because wires are unsightly, subject to in¬ 
terference, cause signal degradation, and 
bring on a host of other problems. If you’ve 
' to run 200 feet of cable from one 
unit to another you’ll immediately appreci- 
I ate what a great advance that is. For such a 















































ATTENTION: DEALERS AND CONSUMERS 


long run of wire, devices like distribution 
amplifiers should be used to reduce signal 
deterioration, but don’t relieve you of 
the necessity to run wires. It is for those 
applications that we see the greatest 
use of Hawkeye. A good example is feed¬ 
ing the signal from a VCR to a large number 
of TVs throughout your home. 

Hawkeye and its distributors also see it 
being used to send a signal from a camera 
to a VCR. It would allow you to leave your 
VCR in one room and shoot pictures to be 
recorded in another room or outside with¬ 
out running wires. We agree on this if you 
have a table-model VCR—but not neces¬ 
sarily if you have a portable. To use the 
two-pound Hawkeye you’d also have to 
carry a battery to power it and the camera, 
and you’d end up carrying about four 
pounds of stuff in addition to the camera. 
That’s a small weight savings, but Hawk- 
eye is right: the unit weighs less than 
most portables. Hawkeye is useful; no 
doubt about it. 

There is one other application you may 
not have thought of: fixed operation as a 
babysitting aid or for a security system. 
Then you could keep an eye on at least one 
thing in or about the house without being in 


Test Report: Hawkeye VTR-80 
Cordless Video/Audio Transmitter 

DATA 

Date of test: April 1985 
Manufacturer: Hawkeye Industries 
Distributor: VDO-PAK Products, Box 
67, Port Orange, Florida 32029; phone 
800-874-5906, outside Florida: 800-342- 
4900, within Florida 

Function: broadcasting audio and video 
signals to a TV or VCR 
Dimensions; 1-1.'2 x 5-1/2 x 8-1/2 inches 
(h/w/d) 

Weight: 1.8 pounds 

Power requirements: 12VDC, 350ma 

approx.; AC adapter supplied 

Video input: 1; 1-volt peak-to-peak into 

75 ohms 

Audio input: 1; 0.1 to 1.0 volt RMS into 
600 otais 

RF output: 1 to detachable 39-3/4 inch 
rod antenna 

Rated output: less than 500 microvolts 
at 30m 

Output channel: 14 (see text), only 

RESULTS & RATINGS 

Transmitter range: 200 feet, rated; 250 

feet, measured 

RF output: 480 microvolts into dipole at 
30m 

Horizontal resolution: 300-pIus lines 
Video S/N: 48dB (see text) 

Chroma AM S/N: 41dB (see text) 
Chroma PM S/N: 36dB (see text) 

Audio frequency response: 50- 
15.000Hz, -3dB 
Audio S/N: 42dB 

Overall picture quality: very good de¬ 
pending on noise level 
Overall audio quality; very good 
Ease of operation: excellent 
Overall quality: very good/excellent 


THE DIRECT LINE 
TO SUPER DEALS ON 

PANASONIC 

1 - 800 - 524-1596 



C.0.a ANYWHERE IN THE U.SA 

_ — I S _ 

VCR's, Video Cameras, TVs, 
Monitors, Answering Machines, 
Telephones and Accessories. 

SUPER LOW PRICES ON PANASONIC 



SUPER VIDEO INC., 245 Paterson Plank Road, Carlstadt, New Jersey 07072 
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Videotests 


line of sight. Hawkeye reports that secu¬ 
rity companies are already using such de¬ 
vices. 

Description. At 1-1/2 inches high by 
5-1/2 wide by 8-1/2 deep it is hardly bigger 
than a large paperback book. It weighs 1.8 
pounds and its rod antenna is 39-3/4 inches 
long. It operates on 12 volts DC and draws 
about 350 milliamps. It is supplied with an 
AC power adapter, but a separately avail¬ 
able adapter lets you power it from a bat¬ 
tery. 

Styled in cream and beige, Hawkeye has 
black front and rear panels. The front panel 
is simplicity itself with a Power switch and 
rotary gain controls for Video and Audio 
level. The rear panel is equally simple with 
a mini phone jack for power, RCA-type pin 
jacks for video and audio inputs, and an SO- 
259 socket into which the antenna is 
screwed. The antenna is fixed to a match¬ 
ing PL-259 plug at a right angle so it points 
skyward. 

Setup. A power source—either AC 
adapter or battery—is plugged into the 
12VDC jack, the audio and video sources 
plugged into their respective jacks, the an¬ 
tenna extended, and you’re ready to broad¬ 
cast onto Channel 14 as soon as you turn 
on the Power switch. If your signals are 
from a 10-pin VHS camera, an HEIO wiring 
harness ($29.95) is available that provides 
a 10-pin socket for the camera. Con¬ 
nections for audio, video, and power for 




the Hawkeye and a wire with a cigarette- 
lighter plug on the other end may be 
plugged into any convenient 12-volt DC 
supply such as a battery pack or a car’s 
lighter socket. The last connection sup¬ 
plies power to both the camera and Hawk- 
eye. A similar wiring harness, HE14 
($29.95), is available for Beta cameras. 
For more convenient portable operation, a 
power bag (TD-2, $50) will be available 
that will hold Hawkeye and a Ni-Pak (one of 
VDO-PAK’s Ni-Cad batteries) as well as 
supplying a flexible antenna connector to 
hold the rod vertical. 


ESE 


Operation. Using the Hawkeye is sim¬ 
ply a matter of turning on the power and 
adjusting the audio and video gain controls 
for good picture and sound. The TV set 
must be tuned to Channel 14 or, if you’re 
recording the signals, the VCR’s tuner 
must be set to Channel 14. 

There are two words of caution: Chan¬ 
nel 14 must not be in use in your area. And 
Hawkeye works best if the TV or VCR has 
manual fine tuning. You will also need 
someone to start and stop the VCR for 
you. Hawkeye does not make any provi¬ 
sion for starting or stopping the VCR by 


ORDER TOLL-FREE 

800 - 221.8180 

in nEW YORK STATE 
CALL (212) 732S600 


23 PARK ROW 
NEW YORK CITY 
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10038 
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remote control. Otherwise it’s plain sail¬ 
ing. You just check the picture and sound. 
Then have fun. 

Performance. Picture quality depends 
on a number of things other than just the 
performance of Hawkeye. Of primary im¬ 
portance is that you stay within the range 
of the transmitter. That is about 200 feet, 
maybe more under ideal circumstances. 
Another major factor is the level of RF 
noise and interference in your area. You 
have no control over those. If you are op¬ 
erating the unit from a battery you should 
also have some way to monitor battery 
condition. A weak battery can shorten the 
unit’s effective range if it operates at all. 

Assuming you’ve covered all those 
bases, expect horizontal resolution as good 
as the camera can deliver. Measurements 
show that it can actually deliver more than 
300 lines. The unit’s S/N is about 48dB, but 
local interference can cause an increase in 
the noise level of signals you see or record. 
Making allowances for the tuner in our 
measuring system, chroma AM noise is 
41dB and chroma PM noise 36dB. There 
will be some noise increase over connect¬ 
ing the camera directly with a short length 
of cable, but the result will be better than 
long cable runs without a distribution 
amplifier. 

On audio you can expect a frequency 
response of 50-15,000 Hertz within 3dB. 
We measured audio S/N at 42dB, but we’re 
not so sure that some of the noise we 
measured was not due to interference. 
New York City has a fairly high degree of 
RF pollution and that can mar measure¬ 
ments. Let us say that your VCR is unlikely 
to give better performance unless you’re 
recording in Beta or VHS Hi-Fi. 

Conclusion. The Hawkeye VTR-80 
Cordless Video/Audio Transmitter is an 
effective, useful device that can serve for 
both security and pleasure. It works well. 
However, if Channel 14 is occupied in your 
area, or if you cause interference to a 
licensed transmitted signal, or if there is 
too much RF noise in your area, you may 
run into problems using it. Since it is 
to be carried by VDO-PAK dealers, try it 
or ask how well it works in your area. It’s 
worth considering. Q 



Beat It! If you can 

Guaranteed Lowest Prices 

You can buy below wholesale! 

Audio Video Center carries 

• Panasonic • RCA • Quasar • Zenith 

complete video equipment lines! 

Our three locations give us tremendous buying 
power that means substantial savings for you! 

So, shop around... 

we’ll beat your best price 

on the recorder or camera of your choice. 

We’ll even beat toll-free 

by deducting an extra $5.00 from the price of 
your video equipment purchase! 


__jier 

Inquiries _ _ _ HSr 
Welcome. C.O.D. 




C^udio Q/idzo (2eniEx,^nc. 

4128 S. Florida Ave. New Jersey 4816 Interstate Dr. 
Lakeland, Florida Sales Office Cincinnati, Ohio 
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NOSTALGIA: 

Walk thru the past, re¬ 
minisce with hundreds 
6f movie title’s. Laugh- 
and cry with the grea¬ 
test that ever lived. 

MOVIES: 

Movies that bring back 
crises and happiness- 
tragedy and despair. 
Classics that the world 
will never see again' 

V.C.R.: 

If you have a VCR 
you’re in for a treat. In 
the comfort of yourown 
home you’ll experience 
the greatest of yester¬ 
year. 

CATALOG: 

From Farewell to Arms 
to I Cover The Water¬ 
front. Hundreds of mas¬ 
terpieces with Cagney, 
Lorre, Grant, Lamarr, 
Abbott and Costello and 
on and on. 

While supplies last, or¬ 
der the most complete 
catalog available bt the 
reduced price of *3. 


VOGELS: 


/o CLASSIC VIDEO DEPT. 
I2S8R0ADST. 

' ELIZABETH. NJ 07Z0I 
e your video classic catalog. En- 


(Allow 


w weeks delivery) 


Order Catalog Now... 
LARGEST SELECTION OF 
ORIGINAL VIDEO CLASSICS 
AVAILABLE TODAY! 
ALL PRICED UNDER MS 


consumer to decide which product repre¬ 
sents the best investment. Despite some 
of its drawbacks (no EVF or independent 
TT j , r playback), a Betamovie makes sense if 

Ihuted Mme Workers to [organize m] the you’ve already made a sizable investment 


West Virginia coalfields. Unions are not 
real popular this year. ” 

Sayles makes a dispirited comparison of 
his baseball movie to The Natural-. “Unless 
you get somebody like Bedford to do it— 
but then it’s a different movie. Like Warren 
Beatty and Reds. But that’s how those 
movies get made.” “Sometimes,” says 
Renzi, “it gets pretty maddening when you 
see what movies do get funded.” 

Like maybe Lawrence Kasdan’s The 
Big Chill, with its many similarities to 
Secaucus Seven? Sayles downplays the 
similarities as inevitable—“If you’re mak¬ 
ing a Western you’ve got to have some¬ 
body ride into town on a horse”—but what 
he says about the differences illuminates 
much about his, and Renzi’s, entire life and 
career: “The people in the two movies are 
so different. In his, it’s about upwardly 
mobile people who have lost their ideals, or 
are beginning to realize they never had 
them in the first place. Whereas Secaucus 
Seven is about people who, despite all the 
problems of being isolated, are trying to 
hold on to them. They haven’t changed; 
the world around them hasn’t changed in 
the way they hoped it would change, but 
they’re still—we’re still—doing work. At 
least trying.” 

The bottle of wine is gone, but all Sayles 


in Beta equipment. On the other hand, if 
you’re already into VHS, a JVC or Zenith 
VideoMovie makes an attractive little 
package, and though you’re limited to 20- 
minute tapes, the image quality is extreme¬ 
ly high even after it’s been dubbed down 
one generation. 

8mm is definitely the wave of the future. 
The system offers some technical advan¬ 
tages beyond what current Beta and VHS 
machines can offer. But while the image 
quality is high, it still doesn’t rival fiill- 
sjjeed Beta or VHS. One of the big advan¬ 
tages of the novice format is the complete 
compatibility claimed for aU 8mm products, 
regardless of manufacturer. But the 
appearance of the two-speed Sanyo 8mm 
VCR seems proof enough that while the 
cassette may be the same, we may still be 
in for another bout of the “speed wars” 
inflicted on us earlier by the Beta and VHS 
camps. Many consumers are still suffering 
from the fallout generated by the prolifera¬ 
tion of speed subformats. 

The biggest winner of the camcorder 
sweepstakes may be VHS Movie. It’s 
already signed up a half-dozen licensees, 
with more on the way, and the product is 
just beginning to get into stores. Some 
dealers are keeping the names of eager 
first buyers on a waiting list. Consumer 
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has had IS two Cokes. After several days in interest in the product is high and competi- 

the editing room he’s showing some tion for the “camcorder dollar” will be 

stubble, some fatigue around the eyes, but keen. 

he seems completely alert—and on to the 

next appointment. Qh No, Not Again 

leaves the last word to Renzi: Which brings up the inevitable question 

We ve done more to stretch the market haunting the prospective purchaser of any 
man ^ost any Hollywood movies have. video product—buy now or wait? You’re 


And if more people are going to movies 
these days, I have to think a lot of them are 
going for independent films where they just 
might encounter a surprise.” They stand 
up together, shake hands goodbye, and, 
v«th Sayles snugging the cap back on his 
head, head out shoulder-to-shoulder into 
the Hoboken night. 

(As of late spring Sayles and Renzi had 
begun scouting locations in and around 
West Virginia for Mate-wan with a tentative 
go-ahead from a major independent com¬ 
pany.) a 


Camcorders 

continued from page 86 

system, you don’t necessarily have to part 
with all of the old system. For example, 
you can upgrade many portables to wire¬ 
less remote control just by buying a new 
tuner for your existing V(5 r. Or you can 
trade in the portable system while keeping 
your existing camera, or vice versa. 

With portable video systems going off in 

I many new directions, it’s hard for the 


the only one who can decide that. But if you 
can’t wait, take a good look at the chart that 
accompanies this story, sharpen your pen¬ 
cil, and compare features carefully. 

One thing’s for sure. There’ll be a lot 
more of them next year. Q 

Viewfinders 

continued from page 89 

(12) Auto Focus. Many cameras have 
auto focus, and they’re getting better 
all the time. But often it’s better to 
focus manually. The viewfinder display 
should tell you the mode. 

(13) Macro Focus. Is it on or isn’t it? 

(14) Zoom Speed. A few cameras let 
you change the speed of the power zoom 
(fast, medium, or slow). An indicator of 
some sort should tell you which one you’ve 
selected. 

(15) Positive/Negative Switch. For 
cameras ha-ving this feature, you have to 
know when it’s on or off. 

Needless to say, not all cameras convey 
all this information through the finder—but 
some come close. 





















Lights, Camera... 

The simplest viewfinder indicators are 
colored lights. Hitachi’s VK-C2000, for ex¬ 
ample, has three arranged horizontally just 
below the EVF. A green lamp and illumi¬ 
nated V serves as the recording indicator; 
on for tape run, off for pause. Select any 
other mode (like stop) and it flashes. A red 
lamp with a red L comes on if there’s not 
enough light, while a red B lamp flashes 
when the battery begins to die—simple, 
but effective. 

JVC’s GX-44U is similar. One lamp with 
the letter W indicates that you need to 
white balance. A red R indicates that 
you’re in the recording mode and starts to 
flash if the battery begins to fail. Another 
lamp near a letter U indicates underex¬ 
posure. 

Another example: Akai’s VC-X2 (now 
discontinued). Here we had three horizon¬ 
tally arranged status lights. No letters— 
just lights. An orange one on the left 
flashes if the battery level dips too low or 
glows steadily if you’ve activated the fade 
or time-lapse mode. A red lamp on the 
right glows steadily when you’re in the 
recording mode, but goes out when you 
pause the tape or stop taping altogether. 
But the green lamp in the center does most 
of the work. If it glows steadily, then ev¬ 
erything is “nominal, ’’ as the boys at NASA 
like to say. The exposure is normal, the 
auto iris is on, and so is the auto white 
balance. If it starts to flash slowly, then the 
auto W/B is off. If it flashes at a medium 
speed, the auto iris is off. And if it flashes 
on and off very quickly, then you’ve got the 
neg/pos switch set to the negative setting. 

With cameras and camcorders that use 
optical viewfinders (like Betamovie), there 
just isn’t any choice. A typical Betamovie, 
like Sony’s original BMC-llOK, surrounds 
the comers of the viewfinder with four 
multicolored status lights, each in the 
shape of a specific letter. In the upper left, 
there’s an orange W that glows when you 
need to white balance, or when you can’t 
white balance at all (not enough light). If 
you can, it blinks while the adjustment is 
made. In the lower left is a red T which 
glows while the tape is running and begins 
to blink when the battery is nearly ex¬ 
hausted. 

Lower right is where you’ll find a yellow 
L. Generally, you don’t want to see this 
LED, since it only comes on when the light 
level is insufficient. In the top right comer 
is a red C. This is an LED you’d definitely 
not want to see too often, since it lights up 
to indicate that the pickup tube is out of 
order and starts to blink if the video head 
becomes dirty or clogged. But you’re not 
confined to just these four lamps inside the 
viewfinder—which is good, since they can 
be hard to see in bright light, or out of 
your field of vision if you wear glasses. 
There’s a corresponding set of LEDs 
on the left side of the camcorder’s body. 
This is also where you’ll find the indoor/ 
outdoor filter switch—there’s no view¬ 


finder indication for that. 

Kodak’s 8mm camcorder does have an 
electronic viewfinder, which gives it addi¬ 
tional information capabilities. But the 
basic LED arrangement is similar to Be¬ 
tamovie—four multicolored lights in the 
comers of the screen. Top left is REG, 
bottom left is BATT, while the top and 
bottom right comers indicate OUTDOOR 
and INDOOR respectively. Since it has an 
EVF, Kodavision can make use of the little 
video screen to add lots of additional infor¬ 
mation. There’s a four-digit counter with a 
memory, for example, visible at your com¬ 
mand on the screen. Or you may superim¬ 
pose the date and time onto your tapes 
using the same built-in character gener¬ 
ator. This information isn’t as important to 
basic tape making, but it’s still convenient 
and it demonstrates the greater versatility 
of using video-generated indicators over a 
multitude of sometimes confusing status 
lights. 

Lights and Lines 

JVC’s GR-CIU VHSC VideoMovie pro¬ 
vides a good example. Its EVF has only 
two status lights—a red LED at the bottom 
of the screen which glows when the filter 
switch is set to the tungsten position, and a 
green one when you’re switched into the 
daylight mode. All the other indications are 
in the form of lines and squares generated 
inside the viewfinder display, rather than 
outside of its perimeter. When you’re in 
the recording standby mode, a horizontal 
white line bisects the screen. Release the 
pause and the line shrinks into a blinking 
rectangle protmding from the left side of 
the screen. As an exposure indicator, the 
line moves up and down the screen with 
optimum exposure obtained when it sits 
dead center. If it starts to blink rapidly, it’s 
warning you that you’re down to your last 
minute of videotape. 

When your battery starts to die, the left 
quarter of the screen turns white and 
starts to blink when the power drops below 
the level for satisfactory operation. When 
you adjust the white balance, a white 
square appears at the upper left comer and 
blinks. When proper white balance is 
obtained, the blinking square turns into a 
steady flicker-free light—very symbolic, 
and far more efficient, since there are far 
fewer status lights to bum out. 

. Canon’s VC-200A has a similar arrange¬ 
ment but goes JVC one better by augment¬ 
ing the symbolic system of floating cursors 
and lines with an array of printed warnings. 
They include a central rectangle outlining 
the target zone for the autofocus system, 
W BAL, gain (sensitivity), BLC (backlight 
compensation), battery, indoors/outdoors, 
record status, and zoom speed—all printed 
out in neat little letters. 

But by far the most sophisticated view¬ 
finder indicators are on deluxe cameras 
with built-in character generators. Back to 
JVC for this one: its GX-N70 combines a 
series of status lights (underexposure, re- 
cord/battery/tape-end, instant focus. 
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THE IDEAL HOLIDAY GIFT 


VIDEO TAPE & DISC GUIDE 
TO HOME ENTERTAINMENT 

ARE YOU A VCR OWNER? 


Fifth Edition 


The completely revised 1985 
Video Tape & Disc Guide to Home 
Entertainment, Fifth Edition, pub¬ 
lished October 1,1984, is the per¬ 
fect addition to your video library. 
Where else but in this GUIDE can 
you find over 900 pages packed 
with information on prerecorded 
tapes and discs for home use, 
including: 



THE 
VIDEO 
SOURCE 
BOOK® 


. . . over 5,500 iistings of the most 
popuiar feature films, children’s 
programs, sports features and 
"how-to’s” available for home 
video 

. . .19 facts about every title 
listed, including program 
description, format, running time 
and sources 

. . . subject category index 
■. . program sources index 
. . . cast index of over 250 stars 
. . . closed captioned index 
. . . disc index 
... 76 pages of classic 
photographs 

ORDER NOW: 

$12.95 plus $3.00 
shipping and 
handling 


Sixth Edition 
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VIDEO PROFESSIONAL 
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knowledge with 
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revised 1985 Video 
Source fioo/f. Sixth Edition, 
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1, 1984. This hardcover 
reference book includes: 
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white balance) with a CPU-based character 
generator that can store up to eight pages 
of data, each one 5 lines high and 12 charac¬ 
ters wide, and hold them in memory until 
you’re ready to superimpose them on your 
picture in either red, green, blue, or white 
letters. And that’s not all. If you like, you 
can generate the month, day, and year 
you’re making the recording and include it 
in the lower righthand comer of the frame. 
For sports events, you can display an 
hours, minutes, seconds, tenths-of- 
seconds display in the upper lefthand cor- 

That’s a far cry from the early days of 
home video when cameras came with hard¬ 
ly any warning lights or viewfinder en¬ 
hancements at all—just a simple framed 
glass finder that you could hinge into posi¬ 
tion from a niche on the back end of the 
camera. □ 


Confidential 

continued from page 92 


Measured in “kelvins, ” or degrees K, this 
describes how warm or cool the whitest 
whites will be. Some TVs, such as Zenith 
and Magnavox, are set up to provide a 
warm (reddish) white at about 5500 kel¬ 
vins. The most common setting is 6500 
kelvins, the NTSC (North American video) 
standard, but many people find this too 
warm. Jensen prefers a bluish 10,500 kel¬ 
vins, while Sony TVs come at 9800—and 
the new Sony XBR series offers a choice 
between 6500, 9800, and 18,000 kelvins 
from the remote. NAD opted for 9800 de¬ 
grees K. Since color temperature can be 
altered by controls, the final determination 
could come later—and did, at 9700 kelvins. 

In the last two days the group split into 
three distinct teams. Janet Boynton han¬ 
dled the financial arrangements, the price 
of parts, and the scheduling. Weiss took 
exterior design and prepared detailed 
drawings. NAD’s Peter Bath took charge 
of engineering adjustments and solutions. 
Tribeman shuttled from group to group as 
a problem solver, and I tagged along with 
the engineering team. We ultimately split 
and headed off to our various comers of the 
world. We would see the first prototype in 
about she weeks. 

Baby Needs New Clothes 

It was at a Chicago trade show in June 
1984 that we saw prototype number one. 
The functional black cabinet looked fine 
except for the shiny finish, which invited 
finger marks. The picture showed very 
good blacks and brilliant whites but still 
bloomed a little. The color temperature 
was great—though that’s a matter of taste 
—and color and fleshtones were almost 
perfect. But a wiggly line ran down the 
right side of the screen, and inside the 
cabinet a rat’s nest of wires had to be 
cleaned up. And the MTS decoder wasn’t 
finished. 

In August I met Peter Tribeman and 



One of the most sought after and most 
difficult to find erotic dancers currently 
performing in the United States has been 
located and captured on video in what can 
only be described as a thoroughly stimu¬ 
lating and totally outrageous live action 
scenario that puts the "WOW'' into workout. 

Be among the very first to enjoy this 
pre-national release video featuring the 
obviously abundant Miss Howard as she 
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an artistic expertise guaranteed to raise 
a lot more than just your pulse rate. 
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Greg Lefebvre, a consultant who had 
joined NAD, at Sampo’s plant in Norcross, 
Georgia, just outside Atlanta. Sampo’s 
George Wu, a design engineer, had an “off 
tool” sample for us to review. (Electron¬ 
ic products are made using customized 
tools and jigs. The process of setting up 
machines to build something is called 
“tooling, ” and machine-made products are 
described as “tooled. ” An off-tool sample is 
an early version of a product, made to test 
the tooling of a machine. If it is approved, 
the item is ready for mass manufacture.) 

We toured the factory where the MR20 
would be assembled. I helped review the 
set’s electrical performance, noting some 
changes and making others. Next we re¬ 
viewed its mechanical aspects. The plastic 
was now a satisfactorily smudge-free 
matte black. We considered and rejected a 
silver cover for the speaker grille. We also 
talked about the front glass and selected a 
type with the highest light transmission 
and the least tint. The set was starting to 
look like what we had intended. 

The next morning we were off to Mas¬ 
sachusetts to visit the labs of dbx (the firm, 
which designed the noise-reduction sys¬ 
tem used in the FCC-adopted MTS stan¬ 
dard, spells its name all lower-case). The 
MTS board did not work correctly on its 
first test. Bill Allen, a dbx engineer, made 
suggestions and Sampo’s George Wu set 
about designing the needed changes. By 5 
p.m. that evening he had sent the new 
schematic back to Taiwan; in weeks to 


come a substitute board would arrive at 
dbx’s labs in working order. 

By December 1984 another sample was 
available for NAD USA to inspect and I was 
asked to take a look. It was nearly flawless. 
Tribeman liked the brightness and con¬ 
trast, but while everyone was impressed, 
we wanted him to hold back the brightness 
a little because the set came too close to 
blooming with the Black Level and Picture 
controls at preset position. (Tribeman 
held his ground, but compromised three 
months later—at Lefebvre’s urging—just 
as the first models were to roll off the 
production line.) Otherwise, resolution, 
color, and noise would give any competitor 
a run for his money, and the NAD could 
beat all comers on brightness, contrast, 
and black level. The sound was good too. 

Now that the design was finally 
approved, it could be shown and sold to 
dealers at a gigantic, influential Las Vegas 
trade show in January 1985 for delivery by 
March 1. The intervening time would be 
used to start kits flowing from Taiwan to 
Georgia, train the American Sampo crews 
to build the monitor/receivers to spec, and 
get the production lines going. Meanwhile 
Lefebvre was shuttling between Georgia, 
Taiwan, Massachusetts, and his home in 
Texas bent on squeezing the last ounce of 
quality from the design. 

On February 20, one of the first models 
off the production line was delivered to me 
for my evaluation of how closely we had 
come to the goals that Tribeman, other 


NAD staffers, and the other consultants 
had set. The picture was as good as NAD 
had expected, and the sound was as good 
as the FCC’s MTS standard currently de¬ 
livers. 

In the end, NAD had to compromise by 
giving up video source switching from the 
remote, an RGB input, and a second speak¬ 
er within the cabinet. The NAD folks still 
don’t like the remote control because of its 
limits and appearance. They don’t like the 
buttons. They do, however, like the pic¬ 
ture and sound—but they’ll keep tinkering 
with internal settings and part values. 
That’s what manufacturers mean by the 
notice, “Specifications subject to change 
without notice. ” 

Now you know how manufacturers must 
shave cents, minutes, and features to 
come up with the right product, at the right 
time, at the right price. Those who ignore 
the rules usually go out of business. Those 
who compromise today may get a chance 
to do better tomorrow. O 

Secret Agent Man 

continued from page 95 

pretation of what it is supposed to be 
about. That is the intention—to be left 
hanging somewhat and to lead people to 
say, ‘Well, maybe this was intended. ’ But 
as long as they looked at it and thought 
about it and argued about it, that was the 
whole concept.” _ Q 
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735 Lexington Ave., 

N.Y. 10022 
Or 140 E. 59 St. 0pp. Bloomingdales 
212 644-1998 


VCR Maintenance Kit FRtL w/Purctiase ot Camera and VCR 


Master Charge, Visa & COD’s accepted. Credit card 
accounts charged at time of order. Add shipping, 
handling & insurance. Prices subject to change 
without notice. We are not responsible tor typo- 



MOVIE 

CATALOG 


72 PAGES 

THOUSINDS or GUiRlNTEED TOP QDiLITT 
LEGAL TAPES. RECENT FAHILT RELEASES 
AND m ADULT IN BETA II AND THS 


BUT, RENT 
EXCHANGE 



Movie Retailers Since 1975 

Send $5.00 toi one yeai subscription 
(2+ issues). Refundable first order. 


DISCOTRONICS VIDEO, INC. 

713 NORTH MILITARY TRAIL 
WEST PALM BEACH. FLORIDA 33406 


ORMJSnON 











































XXX AMATEUR SEX XXX 
XXX LIVE ON VIDEO XXX 
NEW VOLUMES! 

HOT PRICES! 


Like watching through your 
neighbor’s bedroom window! 

Each volume contains one hour of TBUE EROTICISM! 
$34.95+$2.50 Handling EACH. Adults 21 and over. 
Signature required. Specify Title. Specify Format. 

NY Residents Add Sales Tax. 
Buyany2vols. for only $59.95+$5.00 handling. 


Send To. VPX, P.O. Box 300, Brool(l»n, N.Y. 11214 


COMPVU PRESENTS: 

#352 WHO NEEDS MICHAEL? 

□ Pretty blonde does her first XXX solo, amazing 
zest, sweat. ... 1 Hr... $33.00 

96 SEDUCTION OF SHEILA 

□ Two hot naked ladies make love. Loads of 
ciose- up action ... I Hr... $33.00 
#412 FUN WITH FELICIA 

Felicia38D-24-38, Candi 34-24-34. Two erotic 

□ Southern California beach bunnies are caught 
unexpe^d^ in bed by Felicia’s boyfriend. 

#517 BREAKFAST ANYONE? 

□ Candi & Felicia get it on with a iook-a-iike 
XXX fiim star and enjoy a torrid threesome. 

I Hr... $33.00 

#622 DAVID'S COME UPPANCE 

□ Shelia andCandi do fantastic as aXXX threesome, 
torrid cioseups... 1 Hr... $33.00 

d] VHS n BETA CA residents add 6% sales tax 
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WE ALSO SELL VIDEO 
MOVIES AND EQUIPMENT 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


The U.S. Postal Inspection Service has asked us to advise our readers who have experienced losses in dealing with Best 
Price video Inc,, 9 Brooklyn Ave,, New Hyude Park, N.Y. that Best Price filed a Chapter VII bankruptcy petition on April 5, 
1985 and the deadline for filing Proofs of Claim with the Bankruptcy Court is August 7,1985. Proof of Claim forms can be 
obrtained from any U.S. District Court and should be mailed to: 



Also, any claim arising from "deposits by individuals, not exceeding $900 for purchase, lease, or rental of property or 
services for personal, family, or household use that were not delivered or provided” are entitled to priority under the 
provisions of the Bankruptcy Code. 

If any priority is claimed, it should be so indicated on the Proof of Claim and ALL documents, including a copy of the 
cancelled check, if any, should be attached to the claim. 


Finally, Inspector R. H. Paschel, who is looking into the best Price Video situation, has requested that copies of the Proof 
of Claim, attached documents and a brief narrative, including all conversations with any Best Price personnel be sent to 
his attention at: 


P. O. Box 191 
Church Street Station 
New York, NY 10008 
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Your Interest, 

VIDEO! 


You Read 

VIDEO 


You Watch 

VIDEO 


You Own 

VIDEO 


Why Not Make 
Video Your 


OAREER? 


Are you aware that 
20,000 VCRs are being 
sold each day? 

Are you aware that the 
industry needs qualitied 
technicians to repair 
and maintain video 
equipment? 

Are you aware that good 
paying careers are 
available in video 
equipment repair? 

WE ARE! 


Electronic Technical Institute 
Video Division (Branch) 

4765 Oakland St. ^ 
Denver, CO 80239 
(303) 371-3060 

NATTS ACCREDITED 
FINANCIAL AID AVAILABLE 
ASSOCIATE DEGREE PROGRAM 
DAY & EVENING CLASSES 


For a brochure about the rewards 
and career opportunity in Video 
Technology fill in; 


Name_ 

Address_ 

City_ 

State_Zip. 

Phone t ^ _ 






































VIDEO CLASSIFIEDS 
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VIDEO CLASSIFIEDS VIDEO CLASSIFIEDS VIDEO CLASSIFIEDS VIDEO CLASSIFIEDS VIDEO CLASSIFIEDS VIDEO 



Videos that can 
change your life. 

Lose weight or slop smoking with 

77 Ives gl. Providence, Rl 02906 

Or ORDER TOLL-FREE I 800-346-6000 
$29.95 plus $3.00 shipment 


LEARN HAIRSTYLINQ. 55 minute videocassette demons¬ 
trates the techniques $29.95. Catalog $1.00. EDUCATIO¬ 
NAL VIDEO, P.O. Box 25458. Colorado Springs, CO 80936 

WWII VIDEOCASSETTE DOCUMENTARIES^-$24.95. Com¬ 
bat Classics; Nazi concentration camps. Send SASE: WWIII, 
P.O. Box 7202-A, Arlington. VA, 22207 

MISCELLANEOUS 


VIDEOS/PHOTOS: See, hear, 
2513, Anahein, CA 92804 


(714)533-4540: P.O. E 


VCR FACTORY WARRANTY SERVICE! Panasonic, RCA, 

rates. #10 ^SE for information, ADVANCED VIDEO SYS¬ 
TEMS, Roots Lane. Oswego, NY 13827 


ADULT 


IT COSTS NOTHING 
TO FIND THE LOVEST PRICES 
* ★ IN ADULT VIDEO ★ ★ 


Vid-Pics 

33704 Ventura Blvd., Suite 196 
Voodland Hills. Ca 91364 

(616) 704-6157 


TREE CATALOG 


adutt vieUa- iittec 


B 


JAPANESE XXX 

UNDERGROUND HARDCORE 


»w EROTIC VIDEOS DIRECT FROM JAPAN 
Send $2 To: ORCHIDS INTERNATIONAL 
^or 1460-F Monterey Pass F 

catalog Monterey Park, Calif. 91 

Tel: (213) 268-3900- 


. ^ ^ THE MISS 
BARE FANNY 
CONTEST IV 

ALL NEW! 

THE ULTIMATE IN T&A VIDEO 

Beautiful Girls! • Revealing! 
Best Legs and Buns! Four Volumes. 
Each Volume One Hour • Each Volume $43 
Two or More $38 Each. Broadcast Quality. 
Catalog $1. 

I.P.I. VIDEO e 2312 Brentwood e St. Louis. MO 63144 

MC/VISA CALL 314-644-0061 


BEAUTIFUL FEMALE FIGHTERS; Videos, films, pictures, car- 
catalog. BELLSTONE,’ P.O. Box 38670, Hollywood. CA 


Box 123, Bainbridge, ( 


;a, shipping only by UPS. TAYLOR, R 


BEAUTIFUL, DECENT, UNSPOILED, English speaking, FI 
nas want correspondence, marriage. PAL, 200 Blanca, 


o: ANTHONY, P.O. B 


video! For information 


Cora 


T. 4125 Chapel Hill Blvd,, 


126, College Point, NY 11356 
WOMEN W/Women explicit X-rated video. Starring Annetee 
Haven. Erica Boyer, Juliet Anderson, $29.95. MCA/isa 1- 
800-982-5537 

AMATEUR EROTIC VIDEO: Hottest tapes, best quality^ull 
two hour preview tape. SASE: STUDIO TEN, 32 West ilst. 
Street, New York, NY 10001 


VIDEO VOYEURS CLUBI An 


"Sweet Dreams"-Golden showers, self-gratifk 
more, $28.45. "PurelyAmateurPartX", Fantast 
of female self-gratification, $28.45. "Hot Bab: 
action turns into wife-swapping party, $28.4! 

Tape" $13.45. Also adult X»<, Classics, B-We 
more. Over 300 Titles. Catalog and Newsletter $2.00. 
$5.00 per tape trade-in plan. BAKER VIDEO, 330 Bakerville 
Rd., S. Dartmouth, MA02748 tel. 617-992-8916. Visa/MC 

LOVELY NUDES, Amateur modles. Original slides. Samples, 
lists $5.00. ASTARTE STUDIOS. P.O. Box 6413, San Rafael 
CA 94903 


NUDE 

BEACHES 

California’s nude beaches 
available on videotape for only | 


BIKINI SHOW ’85! 

BEACHES AND BIKINIS '84 & '83 
Southern California Suntanned Honeys 
Sexy French Cuts 

□ $40(1) OSes(2) GSgsO) —eOmin.et 


BONDAGE and other fetish videos. Giant cata 
150 bizarre videos. $5.00. Send Plain. PADA I 
638, Holbrook, NY 11741 

BEAUTIFUL girls performing strip-tease, lingei 
belt, sheer stockings, bra panties, reveal a 
$49.95 VHS only, or send $4.00 for brochure 
DOLAN. P.O. Box 368, Plainview, NY 11803 


0, lOO's Selections, 
al service. Everything discreetly, securely sent. 
talog-$1.00 +age. BARGAIN BOOKS, P.O. Box 


$42.00. See thousands of beau- 
? tiful people at Black’s Beach 5 
? near San Diego. This two hour J 
» color, sound program shows ? 
$ nude body painting, nude danc- J 
f ing, other activities. Broadcast ^ 
I quality. ^ 

I Send check or M.O. to: T. | 
i Page, 2008 Deerpark, #348, | 
I Fullerton, CA 92631. 


LINGERIE/RAISED SKIRTS. Broadcast quality videos of love- 


ADULT VIDEO TAPES. Special 1 hour $19 96 Cal residents 
add 6 1/2 sales tax. Add $3.00 shipping - catalbg $2.00 
Dealers Welcome. CELEBRITY VIDEO. 7324 Reseda Blvd.! 
Suite 169, Reseda, CA 91335 


nd garterbelts are what thesi 


in Bldg. South, Suite 804/ 


OF THE NUDE DANCERS $25.00. Nude Exercise 
30. MCA/isa accepted. Many others send $1.00 for 
Dg to: VIDEO WHOLESALE MOVIES, P.O. Box 140307, 
Gables, FL 33114 


8mm ADULT VIDEOMOVIES (1/4") for Use with Kodavision 8, 

Bmillimeter mini VCR. "Debbie Does Dallas", "s'uzie Super- 
star", "Star Virgin", "Inside Desiree Cousteau", "I Want To 
Be Bad", A 8mm VIDEO MOVIES, 2554 Lincoln Blvd., Suite 
#238, Marina Del Rey, CA 90291 (213) 827-0505 

MAGNIFICENT MUSCLE MEN in solo action! Other XXXtra- 
ordinary XXXclusivesM Send $1.00 for information: 
FRENCH, P.O. Box 530, Cooper Station, New York, NY 


HOT AMATEUR ADULT XXX 

Connection". Our tapes are produced by couples across the 
U.S.: Soft to Bizarre! We pay top dollar for your homemade 
XXX videotapes. We only sell quality video! Send SASE for 
free information. HOMEGROWN VIDEO,-P.O. Box 16365, 
San Diego, CA 92116 


IDEO COLLECTORJ 
ADULT PHOTO 

FOR THE FIRST TIME EVER YOU CAH OWN 
A MASTER PHOTOGRAPHERS PRIVATE 
STOCK THAT WERE TOO HOT TO PUBLISH! 
TOHY CURRINS NUDE PHOTOGRAPHS 
HAVE APPEARED IN BEAVER. GENISES. 
HUSTLER, PLAYERS AND MANY OTHER 
POPULAR MAGAZINES. TONY HAS PERSO¬ 
NALLY SELECTED THE MOST EROTIC 
PHOTOS FROM HIS PRIVATE STOCK AND 
HAS CREATED TWO C ALI FR IES OF VIDEO 
TAPES AND TWO PORTFOUOS 
—VIDEO TAPES— 

VIDEO GALLERY A — 100 CENTERFOLD 
GIRLS 

VIDEO GALLERY B — 45 FEMALE 
COUPLES 

«20.00 EACH. BOTH FOR ONLY.$36.00 

—PORTFOUOS— 

EACH CONSISTING OF 20 ORIGINAL VAxS 
COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS; 

PORTFOUO A — TWENTY CENTERFOLD 
GIRLS 

PORTFOLIO B — TWENTY FEMALE 
COUPLES 

$10.00 EACH. BOTH FOR ONLY.$18.00 

OR SEND $3.00 FOR 2 COLOR 3'/2 x 5 SAM¬ 
PLES PLUS—THE COMPLETE LIST OF 
PORTFOLIOS, AUDIO CASSETTES, AND 
VIDE^APES. _; 

SEND TO: 

TONY CURRIN, 233 WEST 83 ST. (Dept V7 
1 NEW YORK, N.Y. 10024 

T PORTFOLIO A_B_ 

I BOTH_SAMPLES_ 

, VIDEO A-B-BOTH_BETA^,VHS_ 

, ENCLOSED FIND PAYMENT OF $_ 

, FOR THE ABOVE ITEM(S). 

■ PLUS—$1.50 PER ITEM FOR POSTAGE, 

' AND HANDLING. (CASH, CHECK OR MONEY 
' ORDER) 

• TOTAL ENCLOSED$_ 

I 

I NAME_ 




II ADDRESi 


(I AM OVER 18 YEARS OLD) 
















































































FEMALE WRESTLING/FIGHTING DIRECTORY. Over 1,000 
worldwide listings of Video/Film Outlets-Personals-Clubs 

Wrestlers/Boxers/Bodybuilders, etc.-we’re a^mustf$25.00. 
AM-FEM. Box 93(K), Cooper Station, New York. NY 10003 
"...a grabber of a publicationl' -Playboy 


NEW AMATEUR TAPE CONCEPT saves you time, money and 
disappointment Free information. Preview tape $19.95. 
CONFIDENTIAL VIDEO COMMUNICATIONS. P.O. Box 5859, 
Providence Rl 02903 


WRESTLING WOMEN! Bondage, spanking, leg/foot fetish! 
Dominant ladies! Custom work. Info: $5.00. VIDEO VORTEX, 
5699-109 Kanan Rd., Agoura, CA 91301 


RENT XXX RATED Videocassettes. $5.00/week, $20.00/ 
deposit. Catalog $1,000. E. MOORE. 4380 Arnett, River¬ 
side, CA 92503 


VOLUPTUOUS BEAUTIES 


CHINESE/JAPANESEXXX Tapes plus amateurs in action and 
special interest videos. Free catalog. VIDEOARTS. P.O. Box 
318, Newcastle, CA 95658 


sll Ave,, Oroville, CA 9* 


FANTASY LINE. A 


FANTASY GIRLS beautiful and sexy in custom videos, list- 
NUVUE. 4959 Hollywood Blvd. #105. Hollywood, CA90027 


Videosex 

Revolution 


An X-rated videocassette 
featuring AO different 


1 -^ * Catalog $S.OO for 4 issues. 

$10.00 Preview Video Tape M 
^ Send to H&S Sales Dept. VC4X » 
^ P.O. Box J26, College Point, NY 11356 



GAY SPANKING VIDEOS, Photos, audios, monthly publica¬ 
tion. Brochure $1.00; Sample issue $4.00. CONTROL-T 
STUDIO, 13624 Sherman Way #475VT, Van Nuys, CA 
91405. State 21-l- VOID TX, TN, FL. 


BONDAGE, SPANKING, WRESTLING, Videos. 8mm films, 
magazines, photos. Catalog $3.00, refundable. Female 
wrestling and boxing, big breast battles, $1.00. Adult 
novelty catalog. $1.00. State age. TAO PRODUCTIONS, 
7046 Hollywood Blvd., Dept VI. Hollywood, CA 90028 


ladies waiting to turn you 
2909 or 1-303-574-2818 


“SWEAT”-Erotic video star 
Broadcast quality $39.95 
dancers, strippers, lingere, 

GOLD STRIPE Violb, Box 1, 


Credit cards, 1-303-632- 


ng centerfold Silky Monroe- 
$3.00 shipping-Also Flash- 

ire, $4.00 for color catalog. 
). Nesconset, NY 11767 


EVERYTHING DISCOUNTED, new films for all agesAasts. 
Buy. Sell, Exchange, used tapes. Amateur adult available. 
Film leasing for retailers. Catalog $2.00. BLACK ROSE 
FILMS, 476 Adaway SE, Grand Rapids, Ml 49506 


X-RATED TRAVEL EDUCATIONAL. Many titles in each catag- 
ory from $19.95. Newest titles-' Camival in Rio" 5 days of 
revelry, sex and exhibitionism $39.95, "The Meeting Place 


couples from across the 
country making love In 
front of their home video 
cameras. Order your tape 
today and join the 
revolution! 

THE VIDEOSEX REVOLUTION 

$39.95 postpaid 

Md. residents add 5% tax 

VHS _ BETA _ 

Check _ M.O. _ 

Charge my Visa_ MC_ 

Exp. date__#_ 


Signature (I am over 21) 

Name___ 

Address_ 


Send to: SUSAN’S VIDEO 
Box 759 Erederick.Md 21701 


For additional information, 
circle No. 126 on Reader Service Card. 


BEAUTIFUL GIRLS. Classic and modern striptease, glamou 
videos. Catalog $2.00: SUNSET SOFTWARE, 2265 West 
wood Blvd., #1400, Los Angeles, CA 90064 


AMATEUR ADULT VIDEOTAPES-Club members buy, sell, 
swap XXX homemade videotapes. First class stamp for free 
Info or send $5.00 for membership newsletter and $10.00 
discount coupon. M'GRAPHICS, P.O, Box 208, Pewaukee, 


YOUR PRIVATE LINE, The total phone service. Your personal 
guarantee to privacy and pleasure. All major credit cards 
accepted. 24 hour service l-(308) 635- 2855 


SPANKING DISCIPLINE, Corporal 
2, P.O. Box 1239, San Marcos, CA ! 


OIAMT ADULT 

• ENCYCLOPEDIC 

HOVIE 6MIDE 


' Over 4,000 titles — Everything! 

• 1,000 Entertaining Synopses — Hot! 
60 Personal Taste Categories 
Top Stars & Producers 
400 giant pages, 8y2”x11”, color ^|||| 
Fascinating, Informative, Beautiful!^* 


Order Now!! Send $25.00 

plus S3.50 pstg/hndlg ( + 6’/, % CA Res. Tax) to: 

The Lary King Co., P.O. Box 1247-E 
Hollywood, CA 90078, USA 


"Homemade Erotica" $24.95. Catalog $3.50. ARMOR PRO¬ 
DUCTIONS, P.O. Box 78, Clarendon Hills. IL 60514 

For information send $1.00 to: F.F. VIDEO RENTAL CLUb! 
134 West 32nd. Street, Rm. 602V, New York, NY 10001- 


HOT PERSONALIZED XXX Amateur videos. Hot beautiful 
bodies. Wild demo 50% off. SASE: WESTWOOD COUPLE, 
2265 Westwood Blvd,, Apt 131, Los Angeles, CA 90064 

GREEK XXX Video! 3-hour/$99.00! French XXX. 4-hours/ 
$98.00! VH^Beta. (lists-$2.00) FREPOME, 1380 Mont- 


SEE: The girl next door type models. Posing for Ora & Pantie 
video tapes! Lingerie, raised skirts and nude. $5.00 brings 
5 color prints and flyer or send $49.95 for 60 min tape. 
Custom video shot to order. STUDIO ONE, P.O, Box 2427. 
Halesite, NY 11743 


20% OFF LIST on any new movie! 35% off Adult! Huge 
discounts on used movies. Send $1.00 for details to: SVR, 
Inc . P.O. Box 8189. Northfield, IL 60095 


HYAPATIA LEE-Porn actress-ihtroduces and stars in the best 
from the Ms. Nude galaxy Contest! Hot stuff! 2-hr. VHS 
special: $26.50 postpaid (Visa/MC/Check) to K&K STUDIO. 
9 Southmoor Circle, Kettering. OH 45429 










































































by George L. 
George 


Complete Guide 
To Home Video 
Production 

by GlasserILevinelGach 
This manual outlines a 10- 
step plan stressing 
extensive preproduc¬ 
tion as a means of 
avoiding costly sur¬ 
prises. The advice 
offered is practical 
and should yield satis¬ 
factory results with a 
modicum of technical 
know-how. (Holt 
Rinehart Winston, 
N.Y.; $10.95.) 


Gene Kelly 

by Clive Hirschhom 
Well-rounded and 
factual, this biogra¬ 
phy follows Kelly’s 
life and career from 
his dancing-school 
start in Pittsburgh to 
vaudeville and ulti¬ 
mately Hollywood. 
Kelly’s persistent inter¬ 
est in the filmmaking pro¬ 
cess led him to direct 10 
films, including Dolly! 
with Barbra Streisand. (St. 
Martin’s, N. V.; $13.95.) 


The Disney Films 

by Leonard Maltin 
Updated and expanded, 
Maltin’s appealing survey of 
Disney’s lasting impact offers 
a detailed assessment of 
every Disney-studio pro¬ 
duction—cartoons, fea¬ 
tures, and TV shows—from 
the 1928 Plane Crazy to last 
year’s Splash. (Crown, N.Y.; 
$12.95.) 


Filmgoer's 

Companion 

by Leslie Halliwell 
This thoroughly revised 
eighth edition of a top refer¬ 
ence work boasts more than 
7000 entries. In an en¬ 
cyclopedic sweep, they 
cover world film/TV per¬ 
sonalities, outstanding mov¬ 
ies, technique, and history 
with proven reliability and ex¬ 
pertise. (Scribne/s, N. Y.; 
$42.50.) 

Such Devoted 
Sisters 

by Peter H. Brown 
Biographer Brown seems 
to have provided male 
chauvinists with a rationale 
for their unpopular attitudes 
in his indulgent record of the 
macho-stroking antics of Zsa 
Zsa, Eva, and Magda Gabor. 
(St. Martin’s, N.Y.; $17.95.) 

Hollywood 

Androgyny 

by Rebecca Bell-Metereau 
Sex role reversals—female 
impersonation, transvestism, 
crossdressing, homo¬ 
sexuality—have appeared 
in films since the early 
days. From Charlie Chap¬ 
lin and Lon Chaney to 
Marlene Dietrich, Cary 
Grant, Barbra Streisand, 
and Dustin Hoffinan, sexual 
ambiguity provides plot 
motivation in the more than 
250 films shrewdly discussed 
in this lively and knowledge¬ 
able survey. (Columbia U. 
Press, N.Y.; $24.95.) 

Movie Trivia Mania 

The editors of Consumer 
Guide have put together a 
broad compilation of facts and 
gossip about the movies, 
with tricky quizzes and a 
stimulating section of quotes. 
(Consumer Guide, Skokie, 

III.; $9.95.) 


Henry Fonda 

by Allen Roberts & 

Max Goldstein 

Errol Flynn 

by Peter Valenti 
Two absorbing biographies 
paint contrasting portraits of 
notable actors. Against a 
well-researched background 
covering public careers and 
private lives, they balance 
Fonda’s earnest approach to 
his craft and his natural re- \ 

serve with Flynn’s hedonistic 
lifestyle and casual view of 
acting. (McFarland, Box 611, 

Jefferson, N.C.; $15.95. 

Greenwood, Westport, Conn.; 

$29.95.) 

Burden of Dreams 

by Les Blank & James Bogan 
The Peruvian-jungle filming 
of Werner’s Herzog’s Fitzcar- 
raldo is recorded in this per¬ 
ceptive volume, named after 
the documentary Blank shot 
about the production. His 
script, the journals of the ex¬ 
pedition, and location photo¬ 
graphs evoke the incredible 
hardships that confronted the 
production, and praise Her¬ 
zog’s visionary concept of 
film creativity. (North Atlan¬ 
tic Books, Berkeley, Calif; 

$12.95.) 

Kino 

by Jay Leyda 
Kino-Eye 

by Dziga Vertov 
Leyda’s definitive study of 
the Russian and Soviet cine¬ 
ma is an extensively re¬ 
searched text documented 
with original material. Soviet 
director Vertov’s collected 
writings, edited by Annette 
Michelson, reveal the in¬ 
ventive approach of a pioneer 
filmmaker. (Princeton U. 

Press, Princeton, N.J.; $401 
$12.95. U. of California 
Press, Berkeley, Calif; $35.) 
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CABU TV BRINGS YOU 
AlOTOF 

GREAT CHANNELS. 

TOO BAD YOUR 
VCR CAN ONLY BE« 
PROGRAMMED 
FOR ONE. 



Your Problem: Lost VCR Programmability 

Now that you have cable TV you have probably dis¬ 
covered that your VCR’s programmability has suddenly 
been restricted to multiple events on a single channel. 
This problem exists because the VCR tuner must 
remain set to channel 2,3, or 4 to match the converter/ 
descrambler output. To obtain time-shift recording, your 
cable “box” must be preset to a desired channel and 
then left on for extended periods of time. So-called 
cable-ready VCR’s do not solve the problem because 
pay channels must be received through the converter/ 
descrambler. In many cable systems, even non-pay 
channels require a converter rendering cable-ready fea¬ 
tures totally useless. Clearly, in order to get back your 
lost programmability, the cable converter/descrambler 
must be time-controlled, as well as your VCR. 

Our Solution: CableMaster'** 

The CableMaster'" cable/VCR programmer solves 
your problem by adding its 8-event, 2-week time-control 
feature to your converter/descrambler which allows the 
unattended recording of any combination of channels 
(including “paid-for” premium services). CableMaster’" 
controls your cable converter/descrambler by transmit¬ 
ting infrared codes similar to those “sent” by hand-held 
remotes. Thus, there are no connections to be made to 
either the converter/descrambler or to your VCR. 


A “personality” module that plugs into CableMaster’s’" 
rear panel carries the necessary codes to control the 
specific converter/descrambler used in your area. This 
unique approach makes it possible for CableMaster'" to 
add its time-control features to virtually any converter/ 
descrambler that has infrared remote capability. Should 
you move or should your cable company ever change 
“boxes”, you simply buy the corresponding personality 
module and plug it in. Personality modules will also be 
available for controlling satellite receivers with infrared 
features. 

CableMaster’" Cable/VCR Programmers Special 
Features Include: 

• 14-day, 8-event timer. 

• Eliminates the need for cable ready VCR. 

• Unique personality plug-in modules assure com¬ 
patibility with any make and model of infrared cable 
TV converter/descrambler. 

CableMaster'” 

with one Personality Module $169.95 

(specify cable converter make and model number) 

Add $3.50 for shipping and handling. 

To order now, call toll free 800- 227-8529. 

VISA and MasterCard accepted. Or, send 
check or money order to J & W Electronics, Inc., 

P.O. Box 800, Mansfield, MA 02048 (authorized 
dealer for CableMaster’"). 



CABLE/VCR PROGRAMMER 


For dealer/distribution information, call JNEL CORP. 617-339-7155 
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People 

Idol Chatter 


by Lorenzo 
Carcaterra 



Pumping bullets: This month 
there will be video hell to pay. 
Arnold Schwarzenegger 
is gonna wipe the slate clean, 
leave ’em all for dead, take no 
prisoners. All the 
macho antics and 
cliches will come 
alive in The Termi¬ 
nator, the film 
which made 
muscleman Amie a 
bankable box-office 
hunk. Amie (so let 
him get mad) 
speaks no more 
than 20 words in 
the entire film, an 
image in keeping 
with the screen 
actors he most 
admires. 

“I’ve always loved 
Clint Eastwood, Burt 
Reynolds, and Charles 
Bronson,” he says. “They 
are always battling to see who 
sells the most tickets. John 
Wayne also ranks right on 
top of my heroes in film. And 
Ronald Reagan, I admire 
him very much. ” Is that more 
than 20 words? OK, Amie, 
pipe down. 

The Terminator is going 
to be a huge video and may 
help spur sales for Mr. 
Schwarzenegger’s (sorry about 
those Amie cracks) other 
works: Conan (both the 
Barbarian and the Destroyer) 
and the Pumping Iron 
documentary. To studio ex¬ 
ecutives, Arnold Schwar¬ 
zenegger is more than worth 
his weight in raw meat. 

It’s a risky business: Re¬ 
becca De Momay scored 
big her first time out with 
Risky Business, in theaters 
and on video. Second time 
around she wasn’t as lucky. 

The Slugger’s Wife was 
booted off theater screens 
and should be greeted with a 
yawn when it bows on video 


shelves this month. “It was 
still a fabulous experience,” 
she told us. “I got to sing, 
work with Neil Simon and 
Hal Ashby, and perfect my 
technique. It was all valuable 
and rewarding. I wouldn’t 
have missed it for the world.” 
Do you think she really means 
it? 

Older by the minute: Rod 
Steiger, who won an 
Academy Award for In the 
Heat of the Night and mucho 
praise for a number of his 
other films {On the Water¬ 
front, The Pawnbroker) can 
be seen this month in Naked 
Face, working as a detective 
stalking a psychiatrist/mur¬ 
derer (Roger Moore). 
Whether the video does well 
or not is not paramount in 
Steiger’s mind. Dying is. “It 
drives me mad to know that I 
am getting older,” he says. 
“Suddenly, there is no de¬ 
nying that you are just 
another member of the hu¬ 
man race, even though all 
your life you thought you 
were touched with something 
special. ” Welcome to my 
world. Rod. 

Infaws he went after the 
shark. In Blue Thunder he 
went after everybody. Now, 
in 2010, Roy Scheider 
heads for outer space. “I 
don’t play the kind of guys for 
whom an adventure is a piece 
of cake,” says the actor, 
whose latest film turns video 
this month. “It’s not a piece of 
cake. You’re worried. You’re 
scared. I don’t hide from the 
audience in pictures like 
these. I try to show them ex¬ 
actly what I’m afraid of and to 
what degree.” 2010 is ex¬ 
pected to do quite well on 
video and plans are in the 
works to double it with 2001: 
A Space Odyssey —which 
would make for one totally 


spaced-out night at home. 

Speaking of outer space, 
rumors have it that David 
Lee Roth, the 29-year-old 
lead singer for heavy-metal 
band Van Halen, will direct 
his own videos from now on. 

Back in January he released 

“California Girls, ” his first 

directing venture. Now, he’s 

supposedly set to do a whole 

series of Van Halen videos 

starting this month. “To me, I 

videos are just cartoons, ” he 

says. “People tell me all the 

time that I live in my own little 

world. That may be true— 

but at least they know me 

there. ” 

Body double: Have you seen 
the “Lay Your Hands on Me” 
video? The one with David 
Bowie, Prince, Grace 
Jones, and King Creole 
backing up the Thompson 
Twins? Well, if you have and 
thought ‘wow, how did they 
ever get all those guys to¬ 
gether?,’ don’t fi-et. Bowie, 

Prince, Jones, and Creole are 
all lookalike doubles working 
for pocket money. The 
Thompson Twins are for real. 

I think. 

Straw Dogs has under¬ 
gone a video rebirth since 
the death of its director, 

Sam Peckinpah, earlier 
this year.... Billy Idol, ; 

whose videos once seen are 
never forgotten nor liked, 
wraps up production this 
month on his first film. King 
Death. Catchy.... That 
Robert Mitchum/Rock 
Hudson thriller Target Zone 
now on video sale is actually 
based on an Elmore 
Leonard novel called 52- 
Pick-up. The movie’s a 
dud. The book isn’t.... Night 
Gallery, the 90-minute pi¬ 
lot for the 1970 Rod Serl- 
ing TV anthology series, 
is a popular video and sell¬ 
ing well at $59.95. What else 
did Serling do? O 
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Off the Air 

The Last Word 


Broadcast 
Is Better 


By Bob Brewin 

W ant to buy a 
network? Bet¬ 
ter stand in line, 
for this spring television net¬ 
works all of a sudden seemed 
to be hot commodities. This 
interest in plain-vanilla net¬ 
work television in the midst of 
a new video-technology boom 
says a lot about the state of 
both the networks and the 
new technologies. 

Sure, the network’s audi¬ 
ence share has eroded— 
down to about 75 percent of 
TV households compared to 
more than 80 percent at the 
beginning of the decade. StiU 
that’s a lot better than the 
cable “network” with the big¬ 
gest reach, WTBS, will ever 
hope to do. WTBS—really an 
independent TV station, not a 
network—passes 33 million 
cable homes and on a real 
good day sometimes captures 
a two or three percent share 
of that audience. Meanwhile, 
every night 60 percent or 
more of the people in the 
country tube in every night to 
one of the three network 
newscasts. 

Why do the networks con¬ 
tinue to do so well? Simple. 
They’re in the programming, 
not the technology business. 
And as long as the people in 
the new video-technology 
business—cable, MDS, 

STV, VCRs, and the rest of 
that blasted alphabet soup— 
remain in the technology 
rather than the programming 
business, that’s the way it’s 
going to stay. People haven’t 
turned on the tube to put it 
through its technological 


paces since the test-pattern 
watching days of the ’50s. 
They turn it on to be enter¬ 
tained, enlightened, or in¬ 
formed—and this is osten¬ 
sibly where ABC, CBS, and 
ABC excel. 

What cable network has 
the resources to match the 
fine continuing coverage CBS 
managed earlier this year on 
the 10th anniversary of the 
fall of Saigon? What home- 
video company has 30 pilots 
in the works like NBC, or 
even 20 like CBS? HBO, the 
richest of the pay-cable net¬ 
works, can’t seem to hire 
anyone with good taste in 
original programming or even 
the kind of mass taste that 
Grant Tinker of NBC has. 
HBO’s idea of original pro¬ 
gramming is to hire a different 
pneumatic blonde, brunette, 
or redhead for each episode 
of The Hitchhiker and then 
have her take her blouse and 
bra off in the first five 
minutes. That’s original? 

What would Minsky say? 

Unfortunately, with rare 
exceptions, what cable view¬ 
ers pay for is not as good as 
“free” TV; it’s imitative, de¬ 
rivative, or both. Not to men¬ 
tion repetitious. Compared to 
some of the stuff on cable, 
network TV still is the best 
entertainment bargain 
around. The same, sadly, 
goes for home video. With 
even fewer exceptions than 
cable, originality is almost a 
dirty word on home video. 

And God forbid someone 
should come up with a new 
idea—like exercise tapes. 

Then everyone imitates. It 
seems practically everyone 
who can breathe this side of 
Clara Peller has made an ex¬ 
ercise tape—and that one 
probably is due out soon. 


Ail of the above probably 
explains why blank tape is still 
the hottest-selling product in 
home-videoland. It also may 
explain why “chum” is such a 
problem in cable that in 
another five years or so 
everyone who can subscribe 
to cable will have done so and 
then canceled. 

Is this an exaggeration? 
Hardly, according to the re¬ 
port sent to me in a plain 
brown wrapper from the 
Group W cable system serv¬ 
ing Seattle, Washington. This 
is the system manager’s 
weekly report, and it speaks 
volumes about the sad state 
of the pay-cable business. 
According to this report 
Group W Seattle has 110,979 
basic subscribers in a cable 
system passing 237,130 
homes. (This means that 
fewer than half the folks in the 
system’s area are intrigued 
enough to even bother hook¬ 
ing up to basic.) In the second 
week of Febmary, according 
to this rejwrt, 1218 folks de¬ 
cided to disconnect from the 
system’s “maxipay” service, 
while only 808 signed up. 

Only 19 of those people dis¬ 
connected because they 
couldn’t afford the service. Of 
the rest, 251 disconnected 
both basic and pay channels 
while 449 said they simply did 
not want this bundled service 
of HBO and Showtime. 

In the same week 285 Seat¬ 
tle residents disconnected 
from Showtime, with 119 
saying they don’t want the 
service anymore. Group W 
did manage to hook 166 peo¬ 
ple who wanted to subscribe 
to Showtime that week, giv¬ 
ing it a net loss of 119 Show¬ 
time subscribers. Clearly this 
is a company that keeps I 
busy doing disconnec¬ 
tions rather than connec¬ 
tions—because in that same 
week 418 subscribers dropped 


Home Box Office while 
only 289 folks wanted to sub¬ 
scribe to HBO (probably 
Hitchhiker fans). On to Cine- 
max, which HBO publicists 
have tried to convince the 
world is the next best thing to 
Showtime—not in Seattle, 
though, where 218 homes de¬ 
cided they could live without 
SCTV and rock videos inter¬ 
spersed between some really 
bad movies. 

The Disney Channel— 
which since its inception has 
put great emphasis on original 
programming—did fairly well 
at Group W Seattle. Only 82 
homes disconnected while 63 
folks signed on. This family 
audience, however, was none 
too thrilled with the Westing- 
house-owned Home Theatre 
Network, which programs 
only G-rated movies, with 
215 disconnects vs. 146 con¬ 
nects. Finally, with Super¬ 
channel, the local pay-sports 
channel. Group W did its best 
business: a wash. A total of 
11 homes disconnected while 
11 others signed on. 

Since I did not receive any 
other reports from Group W, 

I don’t know if the week of 
2/13/85 is representative for 
the Seattle system. But if this 
is even close to the kind of 
business the system is doing, 
in a year or two the owners 
might as well roll up the cable 
and sell it to a scrap dealer. 
And the chief reason the sys¬ 
tem lost so many customers 
is that subscribers just plain 
did not want the service. That 
can be easily translated to 
mean they just were not 
satisfied with service, that 
they would prefer to get their 
TV elsewhere—or maybe 
they just chucked the set and 
took up reading. O 
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VCR’S WERE FUN. 

NOW THEY’RE FUN AND GAMES. 



Clue" 


VCR Mystery Game. 

The only thing better than watching a good whodunit 
is being part of one. And that’s exactly what you can do 
with Parker Brothers Clue™ VCR Mystery Game. A 
brand new version of the famous detective boardgame. 

Plug in the video cassette, and you and your friends 
will be transported directly to Boddy Mansion. There 
each of you may assume one of the famous Clue™ 
characters’ identities. You watch closely as you follow 
them through the rooms collecting evidence from the 
screen, from the Clue™ cards, and from one another. 
The challenge is to discover who killed whom, where, 
and with what; and also to determine the secret 
identities of everyone playing. There are 
18 separate games in all, so there are 
always new murders, new mysteries 
and new challenges every time 
you play. 

Parker Brothers Clue™ VCR 
“Mystery Game. It’s the great VCR 
game that brings murder to life. 


Rich Little's VCR Charades Game. 


r additional information, circle No. 85 on Reader Service Card. 



Rich Little, the king of impersonations, has enter¬ 
tained millions all over the world. And now he’ll enter¬ 
tain you and your friends at your very next party. With 
Rich Little’s VCR Charades Game. 

Plug in the video cassette, and Rich Little will act 
out his famous impersonations and a slew of hilarious 
and challenging charades. 

You and your friends will compete against a team 
of television professionals. Figure out Rich’s charade 
before they do and move ahead on the game board. 
And you can also earn extra points by acting out your 
own charades. 

Parker Brothers Rich Little’s 
VCR Charades Game. It’s one 
party game you’ll never grow 
tired of. 


CLUE is a Parker Brothers trademark for its VCR 
Mystery Game equipment. © 1985 Parker Brothers, 
Division of CPG Products Corp., Beverly, MA 01915 


Wherever Parker Brothers games are sold. 


AM INGENIOUS NEW CONCEPT IN GAMES. 











BASF Chrome Video 
brightens your sights and sounds. 

You’ll see and hear the difference Instantly. Because no matter what you record, BASF’s exclusive 
Pure Chrome Video tape brings all of the original color brilliance and picture sharpness 
to your screen. It also assures crisp, clear sound. 

And it’s guaranteed for a lifetime. 

So brighten your sights and sounds with BASF Chrome Video. I 

You’ll get superior quality time after time after time. 

Chrome Audio & Vid^Tapes 

The quality never fades. 











